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FOREWORD 


I first became acquainted with the Mirat-e-Ahmadi nearly 
twenty years ago when engaged in Settlement work in th<* 
Baroda State. There seemed to me a good deal in this work 
that ought to interest the people of Gujarat, and especially 
those whose business is the administration of the province, 
whether in British territory or in Baroda or other States. But 
its Persian dress hid it from all but a small minority. I had no 
time to translate it myself, nor could I find a helper with the 
leisure and knowledge that were required. But when I returned 
to Baroda in 1921 I was fortunate enough to become acquaint¬ 
ed with Professor Nawab Ali. This gentleman came to my 
assistance, and we decided to begin by translating and 
publishing in the Gaekwar’s Oriental Series the Supplement to 
the Mirat. 

Mirza Muhamad Hasan, better known by his title Ali 
Muhammad Khan, was a Moghul whose ancestors came from 
Persia. His father had accompanied Aurangazeb to the Deccan 
and settled at Burhanpur. In 1120 a.h. (1708 a.d) 
the Province of Gujarat was bestowed on Prince Jahandar 
Shah by the Emperor Bahadur Shah I as a Jabgir, and Mirza 
Muhammad was appointed Waqa’i-nigar, or chief Reporter, 
under the Prince’s Minister, Seyyid Akil Khan. 

Our author was then eight years old, and his father took him 
with him to Ahmedabad and educated him there. On his 
father’s death the young man was appointed Superintendent 
of the Cloth market, and eventually was made Diwan of the 
Provinoe in 1161 a.h. (1747 a.d.) at the beginning of the 
reign of Ahmad Shah. And from this he became known as 
“ Khatim-ud-diwan,” or the last of the Moghul Diwans of the 
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Province, which was then 1 conquered by the Maratha force 
of the Peshwa and Damaji Rao Gaekwar. It was in 1755 a.d. 
that Ahmedabad was finally taken by these Southern invaders. 
It was in the same year that the Peshwa entered into negoti¬ 
ations with Governor Bourchier of Bombay for the restoration 
of order in Surat and the reduction of the pirate Angria. But 
it was not till 1759 that an expedition was prepared at Bombay 
/esulting in the appointment of the ancestor of the present 
Nawab family of Surat as Governor of that port. 

Such was the position when the Mirat-i-Ahmadi was being 
written. It was completed about the time that Damaji joined 
the great Maratha army and took a creditable part in the 
disastrous battle of Panipat (January 1761). 

In the preface of his book our author describes the state of 
anarchy into which the country had fallen, and how he deter¬ 
mined to put on record the statistical and other information 
which his diligent search had brought to light having little 
else to do. He had as assistant a Hindu named Mithalal, and 
be tween them they worked up the book which was named the 
Mirat-i-Ahmadi. Its compilation appears to have taken some 
ten years in all, for internal evidence shows that it was begun 
about 1750 and finished about 1760 a.d. It consists of two 
volumes—a history and a Khatima or Supplement* The 
earlier part of the history is little more than an adaptation of 
the Mirat-i-Sikandari, Akbar-nama, Padshah-nama, and other 
similar works ; but the latter part is an original work derived 
from the author’s own experience ; and the same may be said 
of the Supplement. Ali Muhammad had exceptional oppor¬ 
tunities ; he writes of things he had himself observed j he was not 
only contemporary with the events described, but himself took 
an important part in them. No translation into English of 
the interesting later stages, or of the Supplement, has yet been 

1 The history of tho times may bo found in detail in Watson’s 
History of Gujarat, tho Baroda Gazetteer (Desai and Clarke), and the. 
Bombay Gazetteer (Vol. Ahmedabad, p. 257). 
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made. The present litle work attempts to remedy the omis¬ 
sion as to the Supplement ; as for the history it should fc 
attended to later on. A few of the earlier chapters have been 
translated by James Bird in 1834 ; and they have also been 
used by Sir E. C. Baylcy whose book on the history of Gujarat 
was published in 1886, which we have freely used and to which 
we are much indebted. I must also mention a Gujarati 
translation recently made by Qazi Muhammad Nizam-ud-din 
of Ahmedabad. This is clearly based upon the lithographed 
Edition mentioned in the next paragraph. 

Translation, or paraphrase—for in parts the original has been 
freely rendered and in parts it has been condensed—presents 
some difficulties, by reason of the obscurity which covers the 
real meaning of many of the technical terms used, and also 
because the only copy of the Mirat at first available was one of 
an edition lithographed by the Fath-ul-Karim press of Bombay 
in 1888 A.D., abounding in misprints and mistakes sufficient 
to make a great deal of the text quite unintelligible. Fortu 
nately, however, Prof. Nawab Ali discovered an excellent 
manuscript in the possession of one Nizaru-ul-liaqq Abbasi, a 
gentleman now employed in the Mangrol State. His grand¬ 
father was one Zain-ul-haqq, who transcribed the manuscript 
used in 1239 a.h. Zain-ul-haqq’s grandfather was the Nur-ul- 
haqq mentioned by our author as belonging to the Munshi 
family of Ahmedabad. 

Nizam-ul-haqq’s brother Razi-ul-baqq has translated parts 
of the Mirat into Urdu under the title of “ Aina-i-Gujarat,” 
and this work supplies the details of our author’s life which have 
been given above. 

Besides the manuscripts used there is a fine copy made in 
1842 from an earlier manuscript, then in possession of the Qazi 
of Ahmedabad. This copy is now in the library of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society by whom it has been kindly 
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lent* It is not free from copyist’s errors, but it is well and 
clearly written. 1 

The Mirat begins with the foundation of Ahmedabad, and 
follows with lists of the city divisions and suburbs and so on. 
We then come to what the author no doubt considered the 
most interesting and important part of his book—an account 
of the Mahomedan saints who lived and died in Gujarat. No 
•one can have visited any large Indian town without noticing 
the mausoleums that form a striking feature of the surrounding 
scenery, and the isolated graves that obstruct its streets. These 
are at least as common in Gujarat as in other Provinces ; and 
on special days every year they are visited and covered with 
flowers by pilgrims who have but little exact knowledge of the 
saints who lie buried in them. The Mirat should furnish the 
clue to a good many. They appear to have been almost all 
Sufis of one order or another. Professor Browne 2 has told us 
that Sufiism owed but little to Indian thought; but it is at 
least certain that it was accepted with alacrity by a very im¬ 
portant body of Indian Mussalmans. It supplied a form of 
speculative philosophy very congenial to Indian ideas, and 
to the habits and characters engendered by the warm and 
enervating climate of the country. 

We come next to a brief account of the inhabitants of Ahme¬ 
dabad. Long lists are given of the sub-castes of the Brahmans 
and Banias, and there is a description of the various tempi : 
and Tirths sacred to the Hindus. This is followed by an enume 
ration of the territorial and fiscal divisions of the Province 
under the Mahomedan governors, and a somewhat confused 
description of the various officials and their duties. 

While sending the work to the press we discovered at Oambay 
another rare MS., which the administrator of that state has kindly sent 
to us. It is the author’s own manuscript bearing his seal on the title 
page and giving at the end the copyist’s name Muhammad Mukarram 
who completed it in the author’s lifetime, Friday, 24th Jumadiu* Sani 
1176 A. H. 

2 Literary History of Persia, Vol. I, p. 300. 
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Finally, the Mirat devotes a few pages to a description of 
the natural features of the country—its rivers and mountains 
and sea ports—winding up with a chapter dealing with alleged 
marvels, recalling to the mind of the Persian student the con¬ 
cluding chapters of Hamdullah Mustaufi’s Nuzhat-ul-qulub. 

I have observed that a certain degree of obscurity covers 
the technical terms used in the Mirat regarding administrative 
and revenue matters. A brief note on this subject will be found 
in an appendix. I have added a second appendix, based on 
information kindly supplied by Mr. D. N. Apte of Baroda, in 
explanation of the horoscope of Ahmedab&d city. 

Ahmad’s mirror is a glass which reveals to us the condition 
of a rich and important Province in the last days of Mughal 
rule, before the Hindu invaders from the Deccan had overthrown 
that administration. The government was hardly sympathetic 
towards the religion of the mass of the people, but it at least 
permitted the growth of great centres of trade and population, 
which still thrive and are now T every day increasing in wealth 
and prosperity. 


C. N. SEDDON. 



In the name op Allah, the Compassionate, the 
Merciful. 

Description of the foundation of the noble city of Ahmed- 
abad and its fortifications; names of its suburbs, gardens, 
•shrines of the saints, convents, Hindu temples, districts, par- 
ganas, police stations, and miscellaneous other matters which 
are herein recorded. 

While writing the history certain matters were referred to 
a supplement. And as events continue to happen and facts 
go on accumulating so long as the city stands, I shall during 
my lifetime and my leisure hours continue collecting and 
recording them. And whosoever loveth the work may continue 
it after my death. 

Verses . 

In desire doth man bind his heart to life ; 

And life in pleasure spendeth. 

Life is based on the air that gives man breath. 

And in “ airy nothing ” endeth. 



CHAPTER I 


The .Splendid City op A ijiedabad. 

It is one of the new cities 1 of Islam in the second region, 
which is under the influence of the planet Jupiter. Its 
longitude 2 is l08°-40' and latitude 230M5' ; the longest days 
or the summer solstice are of 3 33-8 and the shortest of 
20-22. Its founder 4 * was Sultan Ahmad, grandson of MuzalTar 
Shah. It is said that the Sultan in the year 813 a.ji., the fir.-1 
year of his reign, after the suppression of the rebellion of bi> 
cousin Modud 6 son of Firoz Khan, arrived at the town of 

1 Description of Ahmedahad, its foundation, and its buildings can 
he found in tho Bombay Gazetteer ; Archeological Survey of Western 
India, Vol. XXIV; Bayley; and other authorities. Mandelsho, who 
visited it in 1638 a.d., says “there is scarco any nation in tho world, 
or any commodity in Asia, but may be seen in this city.” 

2 The longitude given is, of course, reckoned from the fortunate 
Isles on the Ptolemaic system. 

3 “ Ghaclis and Pals ” :—60 Pals = l Ghadi. 

60 Chadis r=: 1 day (21 hours) (a Hindu 
reckoning). 

4 Thomas Herbert, writing about 1626 a.d,, says:—“Amadavad 
undoubtedly seems to me to bo that city Amacastis in Ptol Amadavasfcia 
in Arrhian. Howbeit, some say it has denomination from king Hamet. 
who in the year of Mahomet 375 made it largo and beautiful.” This* 
entertaining writer is not, however, always to bo trusted. Aurangzeb’s 
disgust at Ahmedahad is well known, Early European travellers admired 
the city, but they had some adverse criticisms to make. Peter Della 
Valle, writing in 1623, found the dust very troublesome—“ a thing, indeed, 
of great disparagement to so goodly and great a City as this is.’* 

* Vide Bayley, page 89. Modud was the son of Firoz Khan, 

Ahmad’s uncle, and was Governor of Baroda. (Vol. I of the Mirat. 
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A awal, 1 where he broke the power of Asa Bhil, and halted on 
the banks of the Sabarmati. 

Finding the climate exhilarating, the Sultan in consultation 
with the saint Shaikh Ahmad Khattu, who was living in Sarkhej, 

< hose an open and spacious piece of ground in the vicinity of 
Asawal on the eastern side of the river. The foundations were 
laid on Thursday the 3rd Zul-Qada (fifteen ghadis and thirty- 
five pals after sunrise) corresponding with Vaishakh Shuddha 
Panchami Samvat 1449, or 1314 of the Shake era. The 2 
horoscope is given below :— 



Such was the position of the seven planets in the twelve signs 
of the Zodiac. 


1 Asawal is mentioned by Albiruni (Circ. 1030 a.d.) as two days’ 
journey from Cambay and thirty parasangs from Broach (Archaeological 
Survey, p. 15). In the eleventh century Karan Chela made the town 
his capital, and it was the sceno of several events in later history. 

* Vide appendix II, 
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It is said that four Ahmads, who were well known for tlieix 
piety and righteousness, combined to lay the foundation of 
the city. Their names are as follows :— 

1. The Chief of the sages Shaikh Ahmad Khattu, who 

held in his hand one end of the rope. 

2. Sultan Ahmad, the reigning monarch. t 

3. Malik Ahmad, who is buried near the Kalupui Cate. 

4. Qazi Ahmad, the successor of Hazrat-i-Ganj Ahmad. 

He is buried at Pattan, where* the fact of his being 
one of the All mads who laid the foundation of 
the city, is recorded in an epitaph. 

The surrounding Mali, which was built of burnt bricks and 
mortar, was completed three years later in 815 a.h. and contained 
12 gates, 139 towers, 9 corners, and 0079 battlements, extending 
in all to two ‘ Karoh ’ 1 and one ‘ Jarib ’ 2 , and including within 
its bounds the citadel and the stone Jama Masjid. The height 
of the rampart wall is not more than seven or eight yards, 
except near the window of the citadel opened by Saif Khan 
during the reign of the Emperor Shah Jahan, where it measures 
fifteen yards. The length from the northern or Idar Gate 
(now Delhi Gate) to the southern or Jamaipur Gate is 10125 
Ilahi yards, and the brea dth from £ Jharoka. Bhadr ’ to Sarangpur 

(1) ‘ Karoh ’=rkos=about a mile and a half in Gujarat. 

(2) 1 Jarib’^Johnson’s dictionary says 104 yards ; Wilson’s glossary 
150 yards in Sindh. Our author (on page 244) nays. 

42 Anguehta = 1 Zara. 

25 Zaras = 1 Jarib. 

200 Jaribs =r J Kos. 

This makes a Jarib about 14 or 15 of our yards, or if the Gujarat Kos 
was taken by our author to bo tho longer kos of other part of India 25 
yards. The length varies locally. See however page 249, where our 
author states that 200 yards equal one Kos which makes a Jarib 150 yards*. 



on the eastern side is 2500 yards (a total area of 2229 bighas 1 
and 13 viswas. The following lines are quoted from the poet 
Hulvi of Shiraz who wrote a metrical history of the reign of 
Sultan Ahmad Shah :— 

Thus sang Hulvi, whose sweetness filled the air, 

A king did halt and take his ease one day 
Hard by the Sabar river ; there he found 
An open plain, a zephyr soft, the scent 
Of Cathay’s musk, and springs and wells 
Of purest water, all the heart desires. 

And this inspired the King, and so he willed 
In that fair spot his capital to build. 

He called an architect to plan its walls 
.And palaces that touch the azure sky 
And glistening Pleiades ; so that the world 
Should rival Heaven, and in the Angels’ sight 
Equal their own abode ; its walls should hold 
The rush of heathen hordes, as that Great Wall 
Held back Magog and Gog ; its stones should shine 
Like Jamshed’s world reflecting cup ; its courts 
Deny the claims of Tartary and Chin 
To eminence ; while from its dust Spahan 
Should make a salve to brighten envy’s eyes ; 

And Naishapur of far off Khorasan 
Confess that Gujarat in beauty vies. 

And then he sent for those wise men whose art 
Observes the stars, and knows the secret times. 

They with their astrolabes apply the test, 

And spy the circling spheres that number nine. 

They mark the planets’ paths, and of the stars 

They see the altitude ; and realise 

The time to start the King’s high enterprise. 

Eight hundred years had passed and thirteen more 

(l) One biglia equals about three-fifths of an aero; 20 viswaa of 
Yasa'.^-one biglia. 
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Since Islam’s Prophet fled ; it was the month 
Of Z’ul-Qada. So, when the bricks were laid, 

The Angels showered their blessings, till they ru,>>e 
To touch the turquoise sky, and made 
Another clime to add to those men seek, 

Another mole l upon the Earth’s fair cheek. 
Nasir-ud-din Ahmad it was who built 
This noble city ; from his name it took 
Its own, Ahmedabad ; and by this name 
Men honour Ahmad’s faith, and Ahmad’s fame. 

Cod grant this city may not sec decay, 

Till men. and Heaven and Earth, shall pass away. 

Names of the 12 principal gates 2 . 

Eastern .—Sarangpur ; Kalupur ; and Astodiya, situated between 
the closed gate and the Raipur Cate of the South East in the 
Eastern corner. 

W estern. —On the banks of the river Sabar. They are Khanpur ; 
Raikhar 5 and Khanjahan. Two windows, named Daricha 
Bagh and Khirki passage, face the Bhadar citadel, and have 
been opened between the Khanpur and Raikhar Gates. 

Northern .—Shahpur ; Idaria—now Delhi gate ; and Daryapur. 
Between Sliahapur and Idaria Gate** there is Halim’s closed 
window. The reason for its being closed is not clear. 

Southern. —Jamalpur; a closed gate, which is also called 
Dhediya (for the closing of which various reasons are offered) | 
and Raipur. 

The length and breadth of the citadel called the Bhadar . 3 


(1) In eastern poetry a mole is a beauty. 

(2) There are now 14 principal gates open and ono closed, besides 
throe small gates. It may be added that by a recent town planning 
scheme the city walls are to be removed for the sake of sanitation and 
the provision of building sites. The gates, however, will be preserved. 

3 For a description of the Bhadar see Bombay Gazetteer page 275. 
There is a Bhadar also at Baroda as well as the places mentioned in the 
text. 
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The length from the bank of the Sabar to the old gate between 
the two high towers is 487 yards ; the breadth from the stone 
mosque built by Sultan Ahmad to the garden gate is 400 yards; 
It has fourteen old towers including the one that Najm-ud-daula 
added, besides the royal Naqqarakhana gate, the garden gate 
and the court gate, built during the time of the Nazims. The 
fort is commonly known as the Bhadar, and here the Sultans of 
Gujerat and the Nazims used to stay. There are various ex¬ 
planations of the origin of the name ; the most probable is the 
following. 

The citadel of Rattan, built by the ancient Hindu Rajas, 
lias the same form and similar turrets ; and contains a temple 
dedicated to the Goddess Bliadra Kali. As that place was 
called the Bhadar from olden times the people gave the same 
name to this citadel as well as to those of Champaner and 
Ahmednagar. 

When the city of Ahmedabad was made the capital of the 
Sultans of Gujerat its population gradually grew, particularly 
in the reign of Sultan Mahmud Begada, and stately palaces were 
built within the Bhadar. Their ruined walls are still to be 
seen ; but alas ! Death has strewn around them their master's 
bleached bones. 

Jamshed is gone, and Alexander’s pomp, 

Gone the Kayanian Kings, and gone the pride 
Of Kaikobad, while King Faridun’s throne 
Is like the Kavian banner turned to dust. 

Hark to the sound from Alexander’s towers, 

Where is my lord, and where his hated foe ? 

Hark to the cry from Ctesiphon’s wide bowers, 

What is there left of Noshirwan the Just ? 

The forty columns sway with sighs and tears. 

To mourn the loss of Jamshed ; and the stones 
Of high Khuvarnak show upon their face 

Traces of tears for Numan’s noble race. 
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Alp Arsalan once reigned in Naishapur, 

Where is he now ? Behold the Seljuk’s grave. 

Where is the kingly Sanjar ? Where is he, 

King Malik Shah, the great and wise and brave ? 

And thus tomorrow nightingales shall cry. 

Where is the poet Wa-iz ? Where, and why ? 

The author of the Haft Iqlim* says that Ahmedabad U 
unique in the matter of neatness, thriving population and 
beautiful buildings, and it w'ould be no exaggeration to say 
that so grand and magnificent a eity is to be found nowhere 
else. The bazars are spacious and well arranged ; its inhabitants, 
both men and women, are handsome. And in truth a city 
with such beauties is rare ; whence it has been called the Bride 
of the Kingdom. Cloth of fine texture, which is exported by 
land and sea, yields a profitable trade ; mosques and markets 
abound, and suburbs 360 (some say 380) in number enlarge the 
city. Sultan Mahmud II built, during his reign a now city 
Mahmudabad twelve kos off, and made it his capital; but 
the road from Ahmedabad was covered by markets on both 
sides and houses of people, so that the two cities appeared one > 
and in the course of time artisans and craftsmen settled there. 
The art of weaving golden and silken threads into brocade, 
velvet, gauze, needlework and embroidery, varying in texture 
and dye, is unequalled in India ; and the fame of Oujerat has 
spread to the distant countries of Iran, Turan Turkey, and 
Syria. Strange to say the art of weaving and cleaning in its 
supreme excellence is confined to Ahmedabad, and even a 
league away these crafts are inferior. 


* Haft Iqlim (seven climes). Written by Amin Ahmad-i-Razi i 
1(>02 A. H., a well known geographical and biographical treatise. 
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In the reign of the late Emperor 1 Muhammad Shah Raja 
Jui Singh of Amber planted a colony of Ahmedabad weavers 
and fullers of his newly built town Jainagar, but the articles 
manufactured, notwithstanding the greatest care and handsome 
rewards, proved of inferior quality both as to texture and dye. 
The fullers attributed this to the inferiority of their tools, which 
were made from the wood of the ‘ Khimi ’ 2 tree. The Raja, 
therefore, procured for them some cart loads of the necessary 
tools from Ahmedabad, but all efforts proved vain. 

The city contains seventeen Chaklas 3 and eighty principal 
market streets. Their names are given below :— 

Chaklas . 

Khas Bazar, between the Bhadar and Tripolia ; Pankor ; 
Manak Chauk ; Dhinkuva ; Tin Limri; Bhandcripur; ldawarpur 
or Kabirpur, (also known as Khadiya); Raipur; Astodiya ; 
Jamalpur ; Raikhar ; Khanpur ; Shahpur ; Idaria ; Daryapur ; 
Sadar Jahan ; Johariwara. Sentinels are posted by the Kotwal 
at night time in all these Chaklas and courtyards. 

Names of Bazars and streets. 

Pacing Sarangpur gate :—Domniwara street near Shaikh 
Si raj’s house ; Akbarpur street (formerly known as Kharia, 


1 ■’ Firdaus Aramgah ” (resting in Paradise) refers to the Emperor 
Muhammad Shah of Delhi. The Mogul Emperors after their demise 
wee given by way of benediction the following appellations :— 

Firdaus Makani ” (abiding in Paradise) for Babur. 

■' Jannat Ashiyani ” (nesting in tho garden of heaven)for Humayun ; 

Arab Ashiyani ” (nesting in the Throne of God) for Akbar ; 

Jannat Makani ** (abiding in heaven) for Jahangir. 

• Firadaus Makani (abiding in Paradise) for Shah Jahan ; 

" Khuld Manzil ” (staying in heaven) for Aurangzeb. 

2 * Khirni * :—known in Gujarat as the * Rayan (Mimusops 
hoxandra). 

:} ‘ Chakla ’ :—a spot where four roads meet ; a small market 

(Bjlsare’s Gujarati dictionary) These are the main city wards (Bombay 
Gazetteer p. 317). 
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but in the reign of the Emperor Akbar the Khatris who lived 
there named it Akbarpur); Astodiya street; Burhan-ui-muJk 
street, in the Chakla Idar; Buddupur street; Bazar-i-khas 
street, in front of the Bh adar; Bazar Halim street , near Lai 
Barwaza; Bazar Kusa street, near Shaikh-uMsiams Madrasa ; 
Sikandar Khan street, near Khamsa ; Itimad-ui-muJk street at 
Khanpur j Alu Khan Gujerati’s street, near Shah Ali Baza’s 
Tomb f Bechatri street, near Sankriseri; Paibari street, n^ar 
Pankor ; Tripolia street; Taj pi ir street; Bhancleripur street; 
Bhida street, near the house of the former minister Ttimad 
Khan ; Pilpili street or Dabandpili; the street facing Khanjahan 
gate ’ Pankor street; Nanapa’s street; Akhalia street ; Jamalpur 
street; Jalalpur street; Johariwara street; Jhanavri street at 
Manak Chauk ; Kaibirkala street; Akha Setti’s well street; 
Ohangarpur street ; Darya pur street; Bhairam’s well street 
(known as the stone well); Jugliar Khan street; Hira the 
carpenter’s street, near Snakriseri; Kliwaja Yusuf street; • 
Khawas-ul-mulk street behind Shaikh-uUslam Khan’s inn ; 
Khudawand Khan street ; Haji street ; Daryapur street; 
Raikhar street; Daulat Khan street ; Dhikva street; Darya 
Khan Mahram street; Shaikh Nur Samarqandi street; Dyers’ 
street; Akabi’s street; Rani Sirani street; Raipur street; 
Rukn-ul-mulk street ; Razi-ul-mulk street ; Singh Bhagan 
street; Sukha street; Ghias-ud-din street ; SJia.li Makob street 
near the house of the late Nazim Shujaat Khan ; Ttimad Khan’s 
Inn street; Saif Khan street, or Sarai Nagori ; Sikandar Khan 
street, or Sarai Khedkar ; Tailors’ street ; Shaikh Farid, or 
Bukhara street; Mahammad Bhatti Sarai street, by the side 
of Tripolia ; Sarai Dastur Khan street, near Astodiya ; Aziz-ul- 
mulk street, near Jamalpur ; Alam Burban street, or Patwa 
Siri ; Ghaiib Khan and Raipur street; Fa rid pur street, in 
Chakla Kalupur ; Khajauri street, near Walandi’s Haweli; 
Gondi street, on the left of Pankoye ; Gori Khan street ; Kandoi 
Siri street, near Pankor ; Kamil-ul-mulk street, behind Rani 
Rup Mohani’s mosque ; Kotliri Halim street ; l^albai street \ 
Malik Nasis street, near Sultan Ahmad’s tomb ; Malik Banadir • 
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ports) street, in the Chakla of Bhanderipur; Muhafiz Khan * 
mosque street, in the Idar Chakla ; Manak Chouk street ; 
Hazira-i-Rani street. 

Certain new lanes have also been formed, passing through 
the ruins of those stately palaces built by the princes and the 
nobles, which are now in the course of time levelled to the 
ground, where grass now grows and the cultivator’s spade i> 
working. 

Verse. 

Once o’er a palace gate I read a line. 

Which made my heart to bleed, my soul repine. 

<k Fair is the field of life and full of blooms ; 

Yet is it marked for death ; a field of tombs.’’ 

Quatrain. 

Behold a palace reaching to the sky. 

Where kings were wont to laugh and wont to sigh 
And on its turrets now behold a dove, 

*Cooing, Where is the man who shalt not die ? 

Mosques. 

As the kings of Gujerat and their nobles according to the 
saying 41 Men follow the creed of their Rulers ”, were zealous 
in the propagation of the Faith, they procured stones from 
distant places and built mosques, many of which are still existing 
named after the princes and nobles who had built them. 450 , 
and some say 500, such mosques of stone, with pillars and domes 
beautifully and solidly build, are found within the city and 
outside it; and in some of them, especially in the mosques of 
Muazzam Khan’s pura and Khudawand Khan, and the mosque 
now known as Achutkoki’s (built by Malik Balia-ud-din* 
who was brother of Malik Sarang and entitled Ikhtiar ul-mulk) 

* Persian (Ivu)rr where ? 

The cooing of a dove is interpreted as a cry of ‘ whero ' i.c Where 
are the heroes of old V 

* Vazir of Mahmud Begada and husband of Bibi Achut Koki. See 
i Chapter XV, L p. 64. Archaeological Survey ; Western India, (Ahmedabad}; 



Juaim\ Masjid, Ahmed \s\t> 
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their architects have done splendid work. Those who have 
actual experience saj that the two big minarets built before 
the arch are such that if one is shaken and a single man can 
shake it the other also, which is at a distance, is affected. This 
is a wonder, and God knows best. The mosques within and 
without the city are innumerable, but many of them except 
those built by the nobles of Gujerat, are now uncared for and 
in a dilapidated condition. 

Government used to look after their repair till the reign of 
the Emperor Aurangzeb, and then they wore left to themselves. 

Suburbs and Puras outside the City. 

As in the beginning the city was not thickly populated the 
Sultans and their nobles used to select plots for their palaces, 
and the houses of their attendants were built by the side of 
them. The whole block was called a Pura, such as Azdarpur, 
Kalupur, Tajpur, Jamalpur etc., which have been mentioned 
above in the list of Bazars and streets. In the course of time 
these puras increased in number, and the population of the 
city also grew. It is said that in olden times there were 360, 
and some say 380, such puras. This difference was due, perhaps, 
to the fact that in the reign of Akbar some of more distant of 
these suburbs were considered separate villages, such as Isanpur, 
Asarwa, Aspur, Hamipur, Inayatpur, Shaikhpur, etc. These 
puras had a big stone mosque built in each of them. A pura 
near the city sometimes fell into decay ; and then the Governor 
or some nobleman would rebuild it and call it after bis own 
name. 

These puras were like a city. The author of tiic Tazkirat-uh 
mulk says that Usmanpur had at least one thousand shops, 
and in all of them were traders, artizans, craftsmen, Government 
servants, and military people, both Hindu and Muslim, until 
quarrels and mismanagement ruined them. The present author 
has himself seen these puras in flourishing condition, and stately 
buildings in them, but now they are all in ruins, and perhaps 
they will soon be all forgotten save for a few mosques and gates. 
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Below are given the names of them—some of which were re¬ 
named by the Governors after the conquest of Gujarat by 
Akbar. 

Names of Paras —South of the river Sabarmati. 

Shalipur (towards the South near the river and originally 
peopled). In the reign of Aurangzeb the Chief Qazi Khwaja 
^Abdulla named it Qazipur. It has a stone mosque built by 
Baha-ud-din* the Amir who had the title of Ikhtiyar-ul-mulk. 
This mosque is now known as Achutkoki. 

Hajipur founded by Haji Baha-ud-din (known as Azud-uJ- 
mulk and one of the nobles of Sultan Mahmud Begada). The 
mosque was also built by him. 

Daryapur, founded by Darya Khan, another of the nobles 
of the said Sultan. He built a brick dome 1 under which he is 
buried—the largest domed tomb in the whole kingdom of 
Gujarat. 

Multanpur—founder unknown. 

Maqsudpur—originally a suburb, but in the time of Shah 
Julian’s viceroyalty it was taken lip for the Bagli-i-Shahi. 

Mahpur—founder unknown. 

Sherpur—is now a burial ground. 

Lodhipur—an old suburb. 

Panahpur—Bahadur Khan, a Governor in the reign of Aurang- 
z b, repopulated this suburb and named it Muhammad Panah. 

Jahangirpur— 1 There was an old pura liere ; when Jahangir 
eame to Gujarat it was renamed after him. 

Sikandarpur, formerly Haibatpur, founded by Haibat Khan, 
one of the Gujarati nobles ; it has a stone mosque. 

Asarwa, an old pura before the foundation of the city, but 
now included in Haveli Pargana. 


* One of the nobles of Sultan Mahmud Begada, see above. 




Haripur—founded by Haribai in the time of the Sultans of 
Gujarat. It has a large well built reservoir, a mosque, and the 
founder's tomb. Many weavers and artizans have settled here. 
Owing to the vicinity of Asarwa it is not so populous as it would 
otherwise be. 

Bibipur. In the time of the Sultans of Gujerat Bibi Maka, 
a well known sufi belonging to the Chishti family, founded this 
place and settled here. Her tomb, a mosque, and a convents 
still exist. 

Harharpur, Ruppur and Kalupur—founded by Haji Kalu, 1 
one of the nobles of Sultan Mahmud ; Risulpur ; Ghalipur */ 
Seyyidabad (bettor known as Saraspur); Mithapur ; Jamnapur ; 
Shahipnr ; Salimpur, all old suburbs. 

Nurullabpur; by the side of Saraspur—founded by Shaikh 
Nur Muhammud entitled Amanat khan, in the reign of the 
martyred king Muhammad Farukh Siyar. 

Khimpur, Nasirpur, Sirku vara, Rasulpur, Parma pur, an 
old foundations ; their popular names are not known. 

Sarangpur, on the outskirts of the city, known also as 
Bidanpura and founded by Malik 2 Sarang, better known as 
Qivam-ul-mulk, one of the nobles of Sultan Mahmud. It has 
a grand auspicious mosque, which is named after the architect. 
Sidi Bashir who is buried hero. In the year 1171 A. H. it was 
demolished by Mom in Khan w hen being besieged by Sadaehiv 
Rachandra (as mentioned in the history). 

Afzalpur, founded by Afzal 3 Khan Bam ban i one of the nobles 
of Sultan Mahmud II. It has a mosque and rest house; its 
founder's tomb also is in it. 

Began pur—an old foundation. 

Tughanpur—Tughan, 4 one of the nobles of Sultan Mahmud— 
and Rajpur, old habitations, are a city in themselves, where 

1 Malik Kalu afterwards ‘ Imad-ul-mulk. See Bayley, p. 202. 

2 Bayley p. 238. 

Vide, p. 87. 

^ Afterwards Farhat-ul-mulk. See Bayley, p. 202. 
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merchants and Government servants and a large number of 
Borahs of the Shia sect who are great traders both by land 
and aea dwelt. Here were fine buildings on which considerable 
sums were spent. 

Gomtipur—founder not known ; it is thinly populated ; Kan- 
siwara ; Lalpur ; Moazzampur ; and Moazzamabad—all old 
suburbs. 

f 1 Manjhanpur—its founder was Seyyid Masud, one of the 

grandsons of Shah Alam the saint. 

Babipur—founded by Safdar Khan Babi. 

Nawapura, Ganjpura, and Sultanpur—founded by Seyyid 
Abdur Rahim Rafai, who is buried here. 

Kishorpur—founded by Kiskor Das, the agent of Safdar Khan. 
It has a small enclosure and an ordinary house built by the 
said agent. 

Masumpur—founded by Masum Quli. known as Shujaat 
Khan, who was killed here. 

Murad Ganj—founded during the viceroyalty of Prince 
Murad Bakhsb. 

Jamnapur; Begampur ; and Rahmatpur, better known as 
Wahab Ganj, founded by the chief Qazi Abdul Wahab in the 
reign of Aurangzeb. In those days the fiscal division 1 2 of the 
Cloth Market ’ belonged to the Qazi’s son-in-law Muhammad 
Jamal. It was so arranged that different kinds of aroma tic- 
roots and drugs—imports from Surat—should be sold here 
free of excise duty, so as to increase the population and pros¬ 
perity of the suburb. Nanipur-an old suburb and in it there 
is now a small stronghold for the Faujdar. 

Scyyidpur—near the Astodiya Gate—founded by Seyyid 
Ataullah 3 , one of the nobles of Sultan Ahmed. His title was 
Qiwam-ul-mulk, and he is buried here. 

1 See p. 115 Shah Alam was called Mim/aan TJiyau. 

2 See p. 177. 

3 Bayley (p. 133) says ‘ Ala ullah, but this may be a mistake. 
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Changezpur—founded by Changez Khan, the slave of 
Sultan Mahmud II. As stated in the previous chapter the 
*lave rebelled against his master. 

Likupur ; and Kandal—old suburbs. 

Bahadur Ganj —founded by Sultan Bahadur Gujarati. 

Akrampur ; and Mufakhirpur—founded by the Chief Suba 
Ikram-ud-din and his brother Abdul Mufakhir Khan in the 
reign of Aurangzeb. 

Pirpura and Nawapura—old suburbs. 

Alimpur—founded by l Khudawand Khan, bettn* known 
as Malik Alim, one of the nobles of Sultan Ahmad who was 
the son-in-law of sultan Muhammad son of Sultan Ahmad. 
It has a mosque where the founder is buried. Tin* tomb of 
Shaikh Karnal of Mahva is behind the mosque. 

Farrukhpur, known as Qazipur, founded by Qazi Alml Fa rah 
Khan in the reign of Aurangzeb. He built here a good mosque* 
and a house for himself where lie administered justieo. The*, 
author has seen it many a time, but now it is ail in ruins. 

Nur Ganj—named after Nur Jahan Bcgam at the time 
when Jahangir came to Gujarat on a hunting expedition. 
Kharadostpoliya is an old settlement. The tomb of Taj Klmn 
Narali, a Gujarati noble who built fixe Mausoleum of Hazrat- 
i-Shah, is here. 

Zorawarpur—founded by Jawanmard Khan Babi-near 
the old Idgah (dedicated to his youngest son) in the rejgn of 
Farruk Siyar. 

Rasulabad—founded by Hazrat-i-Shah Alam, whoso tomb 
is also here. Since his time it has been inhabited by his des¬ 
cendants and by Seyyids ; the surrounding villages were bes¬ 
towed on them by the Government for their maintenance and 
charitable purposes. So these people lived comfortably, and 
gradually made fine houses and gardens. None of the 

i For anecdotes about Khudawand Khan, see Jfayley pp. Jt>9, 
19), 202, 23G. 
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Nazims or officers troubled tiie inhabitants, owing to the res¬ 
pect paid to the Saint and the Seyyid. From olden times 
the Saint’s successors have been empowered to decide cases 
and settle the disputes of the inhabitants and traders. A 
separate Qazi was also appointed and attached to the Dargah. 

Rasulabad, Khamandrolpura ; Seyyid Hamid pura ; Seyyid 
Rizwikhan : Firozpur ; Hasanpur ; Baglipur ; Erandpur, and 
Bahauddinpur—all these puras were once in a flourishing con¬ 
dition, but were ruined during the regime of Maharaja Abbe 
Singh, as mentioned in the previous chapters. 

Pura Rizwikhan—founded by Rizwikhan, who was a 

viceroy in the time of Aurangzeb. 

Erandpur was an old suburb ; and also Khizarpur. 

Hasanpur, Mahmudpur, and Seyyid Hamidpura, were 
founded by the grandsons of Hazrat-i-Shah Alam, who built 
fine houses here. 

Khamandroi existed from the time of the Sultans of Gujarat. 
Sultan Qutb-ud-din, son of Sultan Muhummad, built a place 
here and used to stay here at times ; but now it is all in ruins. 

Isanpur, between Rasulabad and Batwa. Hazrat-i-Shah 
Alam used to call it “Najib-ut-tarafain” (noblo on both sides— 
father and mother). It was founded by Malik Isan, sumamed 
Nizam-ul-mulk, one of the nobles of Sultan Mahmud. 

A picturesque stone mosque by the road side, a tank, the 
founder’s tomb, a garden and a wall of bricks and mortar 
within which the people lived, are still existing. Mango gar¬ 
dens and khimi trees are found outside the rampart wall, and 
the whole pura, included in the Pargana *Haveli, is an endow¬ 
ment for the upkeep of the mausoleum of Shah Alam. 
Nawabas—founder unknown. 

* t.e., Haveli Alimedabad. The word Havoli when u3ed such the name 
of a large city denotes the rovenuo Sub-division, or pargana (usually 
a small one) i.e. t which the city is immediately situated. (Bayley 
p. 11 note). 
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Khundanpura, founded by Malik Khudan one of the 
Gujarati nobles. It has a mosque and its founder’s tomb. 
As some of the diciples and attendants of Hazrat-i-Shah 
Alam lived here it was called “ Khedam ’’the diminutive form 
of Khadim (a servant). Here also is Shaikh Ali Khatib’s 
tomb. Bahrampur ; Majhuri; and Asawal are old suburbs. 

Qutbpur—perhaps when Hazrat-i-Shah Alam lived here it 
was named after him, but it is now a heap of ruins. 

Qasimpur—near the river Sabar, west of the city. One 
Mir Qasim founded it in the reign of Aurangzeb, and his tomb 
is here. 

Rajupur founded by the grandsons of Hazrat-i-Shah Alam. 

Khanpur, by the side of the river Sabar, founded by Seyyid 
Hasan Khan Barelia in the reign of Aurangzeb. It has a 
garden and the Seyyid’s tomb. 

Names of the yuras 

On the other bank of the River Sabarmati. 

An account of the old population has been given in connec¬ 
tion with the villages of the Haveli Bargana. 

Usmanpur. founded by Seyyid Usman one of the successors 
of the saint Qutb-i-Alam. He was given by his preceptor 
the title? of “ The Candle of Proof/’ A stone mosque and the* 
tomb of the Seyyid are fine and attractive buildings. As 
previously stated the author of “ Tazkirat-ul-mulk ” has des¬ 
cribed it as a flourishing suburb. The present writer has 
himself seen how populous it was. Different kinds of drugs, 
especially myrabolams, ghee, and other imports of the capital, 
were sold in quantities ; but now it looks deserted. 

Khanpur, opposite the city gate • and Norangpur, with only 
a few inhabitants, founded by Shujaat Khan in the reign of 
Aurangzeb ; Abdulpur, Ferozpur ; and Azdarpur founded by 
the Afghans in former times. 

Salabatpur, founded by Salabat Muhammad Khan Babi. 
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Sharqpur, founded by Malik Sharq, a slave of Sultan Mah¬ 
mud 11. In the reign of Shah Jahan. Ohazi-ud-din Husain, 
by royal command, made a garden. Here also is bis tomb. 

Shadmanpur, founded by Shadman son of Azam Khan 
Kokaltash in the reign of Akbar. 

* Faridabad ; Emadulpur—old suburbs of the Afghans, 

Shaikhpur, founded by Shaikh Rahmatullah son of the saint 
Shaikh Azizullah Siddiqc, the Pir of Sultan Mahmud Begada. 
It has the Shaikh’s tomb and a mosque. 

Sultanpur, also called Saltmandi; Kasim pur ; Nasirabad ; 
hnd Fateh pur ; old suburbs. 

Kamaluddinpur founded by Jawanmard Khan Babi, and 
n \ined after his son. 

tsupur ; Rahim pur ; and Miranpur—old villas. 

Koohrab, and Palri ; included in Pargana Haveli. 

About six or seven thousand Afghan soldiers, who followed 
Muzaflar Shall and Muhammad Shah and migrated from Upper 
India, have settled in these puras The present writer well 
remembers their noble descendants., but alas ! no light now 
dickers from their ruined houses. 

Gardens in the environs of the city. 

In former times the Sultans of Gujarat, their nobles and 
Nazims, and the rich, had beautiful gardens full of fruits and 
bowers, pleasant avenues, fountains, and canals. The following 
verses will give an idea of these gardens :— 

Verses. 

The purest waters flow here, 

The dew drops clothe the trees, 

And jewelled flowers grow here, 

A-waving in the breeze. 
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The trees are like fair maidens, 

The fairest of the fair. 

The birds sing in their branches, 

So blithe and free from care. 

On every leaf the cypress tail, 

Bears Heaven’s command 1 to bless us all. 5 ’ 

Such were the gardens, but alas : thorns and thistles now 
grow where they were, and many of them have been sold by 
their inheritors and are turned into fan.is for cultivation. I 
shall, therefore, mention only those gardens which belong to 
tin* Government. 

Bagh-i-Nagina :—Between the eastern and southern out¬ 
skirts of the city adjacent to the houses in the punts. It appears 
like a precious stone on a ring 2 formed by the Kankariya Tank, 
which was built by Sultan Qutb-ud-diu, the grandson of Sultan 
Ahmad the founder of Ahmcdabad. This small garden is 
beautifully laid out, and though it is not so large it look'-* 
delightful as it is in the middle nt the tank. The bridge uv*t 
the tank has forty four arches ; but now some of them have 
fallen, blocking the passage. During the reign of Muiz-ud-daula 
some of the fallen arches were rebuilt. During the vice royalty 
of the heir apparent two pairs of oxen for drawing water and 
four gardeners were appointed. 

Kankariya Tank or Qutbi Reservoir 3 :—Length 750 Haiti 
yards, and of circular form as usual. The total area is equal 

(1) A quotation from tho Quran ((.’ll. Xfll). 

Tuba-lahum wa hmnomoab 

Blessing for them and a good abode (for them in Paradise). Tradition 
describes Tuba ai a ‘ Blessed Tree * in Paradise. 

(2) Tho Xaghia Bagh is in tho middle of the Kankariya Tank. 

(3) Tho translation is literally as follows :— 

The lengtli 7.30 zara’s by the Ilahi gaz, and in breadth circular, es 
is the rule ; a fifth part is 750 ,000 zara's ; oa< h bigha is 3,600 gaz 
so that tho total area is 125 bighas. 

For tho tank see Chapter XIII (p. 52) of tho Archaeological Survey 
Western India (Ahmedabad). It is a regular polygon of 34 sid**; 
diameter 683 yards; area 76 acres—or practically 125 b ighns. 
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to 4,50,000 yards or 125 bighas, as each bigha equals 3600 yards; 
The steps round it are made of stone and cement. 

Origin . —Literally Kankariya means 4 pebbly.’ It is said 
that Sultan Qutb-ud-din wanted to kill his half brother Fattch 
Khan (known afterwards as Sultan Mahmud Begada) who with 
his mother Bibi Moghili was under the guardianship of Hazrat- 
i-Shah A lam, who had taken to wife Bibi Moghli after the death 
of her sister Bibi Mirki (see Mirat-i-Sikandari). So the Sultan 
began to construct the tank and the Nagina Garden, hoping 
to catpture Fateh Khan if he happened to come wandering 
there. But the Prince never came. One day Hazrat-i-Shah 
Alam passed through the excavations, and cut his foot on a 
pebble. ff What a pebble ! ” said the saint ; and so it was calk'd 
Kankaria (pebbly.) 

Others say 1 that the Sultan requested the saint to choose 
a site for the tank and the garden, and therefore scattered some 
pebbles on the spot he selected, which was then excavated and 
named Kankaria. The Sultan’s desire was to build avenues 
and line buildings round about the tank, but he died soon after 
and his plan came to nought. 

Couplet . 

Sit by a running stream, and behold how its waters flow. 

Truly is this a type that shows how our Life shall go. On 
the southern side of the tank an unfinished e Mogra ’ 2 garden, 
some houses, fountains, and reservoirs, are still to be seen. 

Shah Bari. —Bari in Hindi means a 4 garden ; so this was 
called “ the royal garden ” ; it was built by one of the Sultans 
of Gujerat in Faizabad hamlet two koss from the city on the 
southern bank of the Sabarmati, It has mansions, and an 
enclosure of burnt bricks with two gates on the north and the 
outh, and marble pavements, covering sixty two bighas. Out- 

(1) Somo say that the tank gob its name from a pebble which got 
into the King’s shoe when he went to see the place. 

(2) * Mogra ’ the Indian jasmine shrub. 
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side the garden fifty bighas were attached to it, with certain 
buildings which are now in ruins. It was managed by Govern¬ 
ment till the end of the viceroyalty of Mubariz-ul-mulk, and 
had four pairs of oxen for irrigation and eight gardeners and 
sweepers. From the time of Maharaja Abhe Singh its income 
lias been appropriated by the Nazims. 

Bagh-i-Firdaus .—In the village of Katrar in Pargana Haveli, 
made by Sultan Mahmud Begada three koss olf the city on the 
east side, with an enclosure and turrets. The author of the 
Mirat-i-Sikandari gives its length as five koss and breadth on* , 
but it is all in ruins except a portion of the enclosure and the 
ga te. It is said that the Sultan planted nine hundred thousand 
mango, khirni and myrobolam trees, and so it was called 
‘ Naolaklia ’ garden. The income from it is included in the 
revenues of Pargana Haveli. 

Bagh-i’Sha’ban .—In the village of Rakhyal one koss from 
the city on the east side. Malik* Sharq, the slave of Sultan 
Muhammad, son of the founder of Ahmedabad, Sultan Ahmed, 
was appointed Vazir in the reign of Sultan Qutb-ud-din with 
the title of Malik Sha’ban. This pleasant garden, surround<d 
by a wall of burnt brick and including beautiful buildings, 
parks, a mosque, a tank with stone steps, and a sunken well, 
was made by the Malik, who in the reign of Sultan Mahmud 
resigned his post, and passed his time here as a recluse devoted 
to the service of God till his death. His remains lie buried 
here, and the income of the garden was a} > propria ted by the 
Nazim within whose charge was Rakhyal. 

Halela Garden .—In the village of Rakhyal one koss from the 
city on the east. Here were three old myrabolam trees 

* Vide BayJoy p. 230. and Archueoiogical Survey p. 54, where details 
of tho life of Malik Sha’ban, taken from the Mirat-i-Sikandari. arc given 

* Shah Jahan was Viceroy 1610—1022 A.D. The Shahe bag!), now 
the residonce of the Commissioner N. D, } is said to have been made in 
order to provido work for the poor in a season of scarcity. Bombay 
Gazetteer, p. 283. 
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yielding fruit every year ; two of them have dried up, and the 
remaining one existed at h ast till the time of Najm-ud-daula ; 
but its fruit was inferior owing to hick of proper care. Govern¬ 
ment engaged a gardener and a peon, who were paid from the 
income of Rakhyal. An enclosing wall of burnt brick was 
built round the garden. There was a well inside, and a part of 
I lie land was kept for flowers. Every year confection of its 
fruit, prepared under the super vision of the steward, was sent 
to the Emperor, fn the course of time the Nazims reserved it 
ha themselves, and now the last tree has also withered away. 

Ilusto/n Bctffh .—On tin* north, by the side of the river Sabar. 
limtam Khan, oim of the Gujarati nobles, constructed it, with 
an enclosure, a mansion, six wells, and a stone gate, covering 
in all sixty bigha*. Later on this land was used for the palace 
of Prince Muhammad Azam Shah. 

Rose Garden and Mulberry Grove .—Close to each other near 
Kustam Bagh, dating from the time of the Sultans of Gujarat, 
and with buildings inside. Up to the beginning of the viceroyal- 
tv of Prince Muhammad Azam Shah rose water for the Emperor 
was extracted from the flowers. But when the prince built 
a mansion here, and stayed for three years, it ceased to exist 
a - a garden, and i> used as a farm foi tlm cult i vat ion of millet 
and bajri. 

Ba/jh-i-Shalti .—When the province of Gujarat was governed 
by the agents of Prince Shah Jahan. the land of Maqsudpur, 
which was attached to the Pargana Haveli, was acquired under 
the Prince's order, and a rampart wall on the river side opposite 
the Idaria Gate was erected, enclosing fine buildings, porches, 
seats, twelve towers, eleven wells, a canal passing round the 
building, and many reservoirs—covering in all 105 bighas 
and 3 biswas. There is no other garden in this country which 
has sc many beautiful and costly building and delightful 
avenues. From its gate to Hajipur the road on both sides is 
shaded by tall, green, trees, beyond which lie the beautiful 
gardens of the Nazims and nobles. The whole scene appeared 
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as a dream in emerald. One hundred pair* of oxen for irriga¬ 
tion, seventy gardeners, a steward, a treasurer, and seven peers 
and sweepers were appointed for this garden, and the expenditure 
<>n repairs etc., was annually defrayed from the royal treasury. 
But when the Moghul Government grew weak, greedy Nazims 
got hold of it and the Deccani troops cut down its trees and 
plundered it. The two storied royal tower, in the time or 
Najm-ud-daula’s rule collapsed during a flood, with many oft 
Die buildings, All the fruit trees and flower plants have 
withered, and nothing is seen here except a few red tamarind 
trees which are commonly found in this country, and the strong 
tasting fruit of which is exported to Arabia, and the countries 
of Persia. The whole* of this beautiful garden, where all these 
fragrant flowers bloomed, is turned into a. great field for the 
cultivation of millet : 

Farman Bari ,—On the other side of the river Sabar half a 
koss from tin* city on the west. It has a rampart wall with a 
gate and a small mansion belonging to Government from former 
times and now in ruins. In the reign of the martyred king 
(Farrukh Siyar) one Muhammad Muiz of the Buyutat 1 office 
sold it to Firoz Klnin Ailori. who rebuilt and renamed it. 

Fateh Bagh 1 .— In Sarkhej, on the river side west of the mty 
three koss off. In the reign of Akbar, Mirza Khan. Khan- 
khanan, son of Bell ram Khan, in commemoration of his victoiy 
over the Deccan Sultan Muzaffar Hussain, built- a rampart with 
towers, house*, and canals, and called it Fateh Bagh. As 
the village was part of the Jagir of the Nazims, they in course 
of time treated it as their own property. A portion of the 
building and the rampart are still standing, but the garden is 
now just a farm. 

Jit Bagh.—in the reign of Jahangir, Saif Khan, when he put 
to flight Abdulla Khan Firozjang, made this garden in the 

1 Buyuiat-Aa office for registering the effect* of defeu.-ed persons. 

- * Victory Garden \ 
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village of Jaitalpur belonging to Pargana Haveli in commemo* 
ration of his victory. It is now included in the village 
lands. 

Reservoirs. 

Baoli Dada IJari. —A baoli is a kind of well with a wide open 
mouth with steps leading to the level of the water, so that any 
one descending may get water easily. From ancient times 
such costly wells were constructed by Hindus and Mahomedans 
alike as a form of charity to the people. A very large number 
of such wells exists, a detailed list of which would be too 
tong. 

The most prominent of them all as regards solid structure and 
sweet water is the baoli of Dada Hari,* a person who founded 
a £ pum J of his own name at Asarwa. There is an inscription 
in Arabic and Hindi on the edge of the baoli, which says that 
in the year 1)50 am ., corresponding with 1555 Vikrami and 1421 
Slnilivahan, in the reign of Sultan Mahmud II the enormous 
sum of I),20,000 malmmdis 1 was spent on the construction of 
this three storied baoli and the massive pillars on which it rests. 
Two storys are always under water, except in famine times 
when one is dry. A mosipie and the tomb of Dada Hari are 
by the side of the well. 

* Hlsewhnre Dada Harir, and Dhai (-Nurse) Waiir’s well. 1550 Samvat 
= 1500 A.I). From the Arabic inscription on the well the date is 1-185 A.D 
Vide Bombay ( Jazetteor, p. 282. 

t Our Author gives about 102 rupees to 200 Mahmudis. The value 
of a muhmudi varied. Herbert writes :—“ A Mammoody is one shilling 
a Hoopoe two shillings and three pence. 

^ajUJ l 1 the Followers of the Followers ’—those who conversed 

with those who conversed with the companions of Muhammad. Traditions 
related by them are received, but are of less authority than those related 
by persons who had seen the prophet. (Hughes Dictionary of Islam . 
See also Browne, Literary History of Persia, Vol. L p. 297— ^notation 
from AH Qushairi). 



CHAPTER II. 

Shrines of the saints burii-.d in this land. 

The Sultans of Gujerat were zealous in propagating the faith 
of Islam and defending it, and so many learned divines, sages,, 
and men of righteousness from various places were invited with 
all honour to settle in this land, and they were given generous 
stipends and royal patronage. Some of them yearning to 
preach to the people came over of their own accord arid settled 
here, pleased by the reverential attitude of the Sultans towards 
religious heads. They passed their earthly life here* in peace, 
and their sanctified remains now lie buried here —especially 
•it Pattan which is called “ Piran Pat tan.” It is said that, 
before the establishment of Islam in India as a ruling power, 
■'Oine of the champions of tin* faith who came here and passed 
way, either as martyrs or dying a natural death, have left 
their shrines in Cambay. Some of them are said to belong to 
the “ Taba’-ut-Tabi’in.” It is difficult to record, after the 
lapse of centuries and untoward incidents, the advent and 
passing away of those saints and sagos, but as I can hardly 
write this book without some reference to those holy men 
l shall quote from the memoirs of the learned divine Qazi 
Muhammad Rukn-uMiaqq son of the late Maulana Nur-ud-din, 
who at iny request was kind enough to rolled and record 
material for this history. 

Although the foundation of Cambay and Pattan is more 
ancient I shall begin with Ahmedabad the capital of the country, 
and then turn to other places. 

The Holy Foot-print. 

The Prophet's foot-print was first brought to Ahmedabad 
in the year 988 a.h. in the reign of Akbar, as mentioned in the 
proceeding chapters. 1 shall first describe this holy relic. 
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Seyyid Abu Turab was the grandson of Seyyid Mir, who 
in the reign of Sultan Mahmud Begada, came from Shiraz, 
and being honoured by the Sultan settled at Muhammadabad, 
better known as Champaner, the climate of which suited him, 
and where he passed his life and was buried. When Akbar 
conquered Gujerat, Seyyid Abu Turab waited on the Emperor 
and was received with due honour, and was sent that same 
year as leader of the Indian pilgrims to Mecca. On his return 
the Seyyid brought with him the Prophet’s Footprint, which 
wa,> deposited at Asawal near the city. By royal command 
a domed edifice was erected over it and completed in six years, 
time. Shaikh Faiz, the author of the treatise called Kadamia 7 ’’ 
ha* composed the following chronogram :— 

A building like the dome of A1 Batlia,* 

Round which bv God's decree the pious go ; 

It shows the builder's aim and moves the heart, 

It shows the Prophet’s faith to high and low. 

Qua l rain. 

Re is the king, who made the nights like days, 

The stone whereon he trod declares his praise. 

Yet not a foot print this ; the stone itself 
To fit his foot before he comes essays. 

The white impression on the black stone stands in bold relief. 
This relic was preserved here till the devastation of the country 
by the Mara thus. Certain w icked persons wanted to remove it 
at night, but the descendants of the Mir discovered the plot 
and safely brought the stone into the city and under their care. 
Some of the grandsons of the Mir narrate that once or twice 
a year—on the 10th Mukarram and the 12th Rabi-ul-awal- 
drops like perspiration used to appear on the toe and running 
down the foot filled the cavity near the heel. The w r ondering 
devotees used to take this holy water. But this has not occurred 
for a long time now. 


* A valley oi pebbles ; refers to Mecca. 
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There are two other footprints attached to the grave of Seyyid 
Muhammad Maqbul Alam. the successor of Shah Alam, but 
they differ somewhat from the first one, and the exact date 
when they were brought here is also not known. 

Quih-i-AJam Seyyid Burhan-nd-din Abu Muhammad 
AbdaUah Bukhari. 

He was the son of Seyyid Nasir-ud-din Muhammad, sou 
of the chief of the saints Makhdum-hJahanian of BukhaA»* 
who was descendant of Neyyid Ja'far Musa ana brother of the 
Imam Hasan Askarik Tie was born on Monday morning 
on the 14th Rajah in the year 700 a.it. Fiis father died when 
he was ten years old. so his uncle Shah i'aju Qattal became 
guardian and taught him for two years. Then he gave him 
the sword, its sheath, and the pillow which were relies of his 
ancestors, and sent him towards Gujarat whore lie was 
to preach. So with his mother Bibi flajira. known as Saadat 
Khatun, he came to Rattan in the year 802 \.n. As instructed 
by Sevyid Raju. Shaikh Ruku-ud-diu. grandson of Farid Shaikh 
Shakar Gan). who was then staying there. undertook tin* 
education of the young Seyyid. Tt is said that Sultan 
Muzzaffar, who was a disciple of Makhdum-i-Jahaniaii, hearing 
of the arrival of the saint's grandson went out to receive him 
with due honours. At Patta.ii the Seyyid acquired hook know¬ 
ledge from Maulana- Ali Slier. When Sultan Ahmed founded 
the city of Aluned a bad. the Seyyid was asked to come to tin 
capital. The Sultan, himself a poet-, composed an ode in praise 
of the Seyyid and recited it. standing before him after the 
manner of the poets. The opening lines run thus - 
Burlian, tin* 4 Proof ’ our polar star : 

Our pattern and our guide. 

The Proof, in whose convincing truth 
We and all men, confide. 

1 The Elaventh ►Shia. Imam, buried at Samurra A.D SV.tnurra 
replaced Baghdad as the abbasid Capital from 222 to 270 A.H , SVr% 
O’Laary’s Fatimdl Khalifato. p. K*. 

2 Buried at Sarkhej. 
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After reciting the ode the Sultan asked for his reward “ My 
father’s father, ” said the Seyyid, “ hath already blessed thee.” 

“ But, ” rephed the Sultan, that blessing is for the kingdom 
and my family, I now want a blessing for this new city.” 

“ The city \vill last for ever by the favour of God the merciful ” 
said the Seyyid. 

* For some time the Seyyid stayed in old Asawal by the river 
side, where a mosque was built for him. Later on he shifted 
to the village of Batwa 1 which was bestowed on him by the 
Sultan. 

Many miracles are attributed to the Seyyid, and I will cite 
one here. 

One night the Saint rose for his midnight 2 prayer ; suddenly 
his foot struck something in the darkness and was made to 
bleed. *' What is it ? ” said the Saint, “a piece of wood, or 
iron, or stone i ” Next morning the thing was discovered, 
possessing the properties of all three—wood, iron and stone ! 
The Saint ordered it to be buried, and pronounced a curse on 
whomsoever dug it out, that he should have no offspring, to 
survive him. One of the disciples after the Saint’s demise, 
declaring that he did not mind whether his offspring survived 
him or not, dug it out. Half of this piece was taken by the 
Kmperor Akbar who preserved it in his capital, and the other 
half is kept here as a sacred relic. 

The Saint died on the morning of the Sth Z’ul-hijja in the 
year 857 a.h. at the age of 07 years, 4 months, and 4 days. 

1 For tlio village Batwa, ami the Bukharia Darviesh S^yyids, see 
Archaeological Survey, Chapter XVI (p. 00). 

2 Tahajjiul ; being awake : a prayer repeated during the night. 
“ Some very religious sunnis say a sixth prayer, tahajjud, at midnight, 

and a seventh called Ishrak, two hours after the morning prayers. 

Some of them (i.i., the Shiahs) say also the midnight labajjud prayers ” 
(Tribes and Castes of Bombay, Yol. Ill, p. 90). 
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“ Matla-i-yaum-ut-tarviyat ,?1 is the chronogram. 2 giving 
the year 857. 

The shrine with a spacious courtyard and mosque is situated 
at Batwa, which together with the villages of Palri and Shaikri 
were bestowed on the successors free of rent for their maintenance 
and the expenses of the shrine. 

The Saint left twelve sons and seventeen daughters. 

1. The eldest son was Seyyid Nasir-ud-din Abu! Hasan 
Mahmud, sumamed Shah Bada. who was horn on tin* night 
of the 23rd Ramazan S09 A.ir. at Pat tan. Hi > mother was Bihi 
Sultan, Khatun, daughter of Khudawand Khan. He was 
appointed successor to his father, and succeeded to the* Sajjad, , 
receiving the Sufi’s robe from Shall Raju Qattal. He died at 
Batwa on the 1st of Zul Q’ada 884 a. it., and lies buried in the 
shrine of his father. 


1 Tie' rising of tie*- day id Tarviyat -- N Zul-hijje, on which cortein 
rites arc performed during th*' M«*ce«q pilgrimage. Vide Hadji Kim 
and Sparroy ‘With the Pilgrims to Mona,' p. 1.7:1. ‘The 8th of Z : c 

hijja is the day of tho Repose of the Soul.It sees the exodus «»f 11 < 

pilgrims from Mecca on thoir way to tho Hill of Arafat." 

2 A chronogram is of course a word or sentence containing lid too 
the sum of the numerical value of which gives the dab of any own* 

>ferrod to. It is perhaps unnecessary to explain that the letters of th«^ 
Arabic alphabet each d'notn a numher. The letters in thoir nutnoi ica 1 . 
ordot* exactly correspond with the alphabetical (and also numerical j 
o" lor of tho Hebrew or Phoenician alphabet, and consequently of tie Greek, 
This may seen from the series of moaningless words arranged to servo 
as a memoria toehniea of tho numerical order : — Abjad, hawwaz, hutti. 
kalaman. etc. Thu3 our Roman alphabet too is at once suggested by 
Kalaman-or k, 1, m. n. Tho author of the Qamus, however, assorts 
that Abjad, etc., were kings of Midian, of whom Kalaman was chid . 
(>hors considered that they were tho sons of Muramir bin Murrat, tho 
inventor of the Arabic character. 

3 The Suds’ prayer carpet. For the Sufis seo article Sufi in Hughe? 
dictionary of Islam, and Nicholson’s “Tho Mystics of Islam.” 
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He left five son*, viz .—Shah Piyarah; Seyyid Zakir Muhammad; 
Seyyid Sher Muhammad; Seyyid Jalal-ud-din Shah 
^Shaikhjiu and Shah ’Ataqullah. The fourth son Shaikhjiu^ 
who was born at Asawal in the year 853 a.h., was an accom. 
plished scholar and Sufi. It is said that when the news of his 
birth reached his grandfather Hazrat-i-Qutb, the Saint turned 
to his son Muhammad and said, “ Well, here comes one greater 
'than us—the glory of our ancestor Makhduin-i-Jalianian.’’ 
He acquired Sufiistic knowledge from his father, and got the 
Sufi’s robe both from his father and uncle Hazrat-i-Shah Alain, 
who used to fondle him in his lap, saying “Whatever I have 
acquired I give to him.’* So, he and his uncle both sat on the 
“ Sajjada ” and taught Suliism to their disciples. He was 
followed by Qazi Muhammad of Birpur, and Seyyid Teyyib 
of Isanpur. This Seyyid Teyyib is mentioned in the Tarikh-i- 
Sikandari as giving his blessing to Sultan Bahadur Khan, son 
of Sultan Muzaffar, when he acquired the throne of Gujerat 
and conquered Chitor. He lived for 78 years, and died on the 
17th Rabi II in the year 031 a.h., and is buried by the side 
of Hazrat-i-Qutb’s dirine. 

2. The second son was Seyyid Shah Alam, an incarnation 
of righteousness and mysticism. His history will be given 
later oil. 

3. The third son was Seyyid Ahmad, sumamed Shah Pir. 
He was born at Pattan in the year 810 a.h., and acquiring 
Sufiistic knowledge got the Sufi’s robe from his father. He 
died at the age of sixty three in the year 880 a.h., and lies buried 
in the shrine of Hazrat-i-Qutb on the eastern side. 

4. Shah Hamid, the fourth son, acquired Sufiistic knowledge 
and the robe from his father. He died in the year 909 on the 
4th Sha’ban, and lies buried in the shrine of Hazrat-i-Qutb 
on the western side. 

5. Seyyid Saleh the fifth son was a scholar and a mystic 
and a disciple of his father. The anniversary of his death is 
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celebrated on 29th Zu’l-hijja. He is buried in the shrine of 
Hazrat-i-Qutb on the west. 

6. Bandagi Shah Aminullah, the sixth son, was a full and 
elder brother of Seyyid Muhammad Zahid (next mentioned), 
and a disciple of his father. It is said that on the night of his 
burial, he appeared in a dream and asked bis brother 
Mahammad Zahid to release his finger which had been caught 
between two planks of the coffin. His br» tlier could not beiievr 
it, but on seeing the apparition thrice opened the grave, and 
lo ! the crushed finger was bleeding. He lies buried in the 
shrine of Hazrat-i-Qutb by the grave of Seyyid Hamid. 

7. Bandagi Seyyid Muhammad Zahid, the seventh son, 
who will again be mentioned in connection with the Shahia 
Khalifas. 

S. Seyyid Muhammad Asghar, Mima mod Shaikh Shah 
Muhammad, who was taught by his elder brother Seyyid 
Nasir-ud-din. The anniversary of his death is 20th Ramazan 
and he is buried in the Qutbia shrine on the east. 

9. Seyyid Muhammad Sadiq. He too acquired knowledge 
from his elder brother, and died at the age of 2(i on the 21 st 
Itajab, He is buried under the Qutbia dome by the >ide of 
Shaikh Muhammad. 

10. »Seyyid Muhammad Raju, who aequired Sufihtic know¬ 
ledge from his father and brother Shah Alam. Oner when 
playing as a boy he was knocked down by his brothers and 
beaten on his back. He came weeping to his father, who said 
coaxingly to him, “ My son, thy brethren knew that thou wast 
likely to have no son. That is why they struck’thee on thy 
back. They struck thee twelve times, and thoif wilt now have 
twelve sons. So grieve not; be happy.” The prophesy was 
fulfilled. He died on the 17th Safar, and his tomb is at Cham- 
paner. 

11. Shah Salem. He became a disciple of his father, and 
w r as the successor of his eldest brother. He had a great Jot® 
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of music, and was fond of the ecstatic dances of the Sufis. The 
anniversary of his death is celebrated on the 8th Sha’ban, and 
he lies buried outside the Qutbia shrine towards the east. 

12. Seyyid Ilm-ud-din died in his childhood. These were 
the 12 sons of Hazrat-i-Qutb. 

I shall now give a short account of the Saint’s vicegerents. 

• (i) Seyyid Usman sumamed ‘ Sluime’-i-Burhani’ :— 

He was the chosen successor of Hazrat-i-Qutb, and one of 
the foremost Sufis of his time. He became the disciple of the 
Qutb when quite young, and passed the best part of his life in 
t he service of the Saint . He reached the higher stages of Sufiism, 
e nd was chosen to expound Sufiistie doctrines to the devotees. 
It is said that Seyyid Usman lived a life of voluntary poverty. 
When his grandson Seyyid Alam was betrothed to the daughter 
of Shaikh Daud (grandson of Shaikh Kan-i-Shakar), who besides 
being a Darvish was a wealthy man, Seyyid Usman’s attention 
was drawn by a servant to the unsuitability of the match 
between the rich and the poor from the worldly point of view. 
“ Never mind,” said the Seyyid,the blessed name will suffice.” 
And saying this lie went inside the shrine of his precej^tor 
Hazrat-i-Qutb, and prayed. Suddenly he heard a mysterious 
voice saying, “ Brother, what is this poverty 'i Go and spend 
as much as is required. T have given thee the same treasure 
that I had given to my second son Shah Alam.” Hearing this 
the Seyyid returned home, and commanded his servant thus :~ 

44 Go every morning to the bank of the river Sabar,” saying 
that there he would find money sufficient to meet the day’s 
expenses, but he should take no more than that. The blessing 
was continued for many years in the family of the Seyyid—a 
fact well known in the city. 

It is said that the Seyyid during the lifetime of his preceptor 
Hazrat-i-Qutb, was attended by admirers of his learning and 
piety who wanted to become his disciples, but the Seyyid refused 

* • Burhan's candle,’ or ‘ the Candle of Proof ’ 



to accept them because of the great respeot he had for 
preceptor, who one day addressed him thus “ Why dost 
thou reject so many desirous of learning from thee the path of 
God ? If thou art diffident, live alone and teach them.” So 
the Seyyid settled at Balia -ud-dinpur and in a short time the 
little village was filled with students, nobles, and Sultans, where, 
by there was inconvenience to the poor villagers. So the 
Seyyid left his house and his goods and pitched a woollen tent w 
on the other side of tin* river—the place which is now called 
Usmanpur. One day he thought to fetch water fr< m the river 
for his wife, but had no jug. A Hindu boy name 1 Gadadhar 
happened to pass with a brass jug. The Seyyid borrowing 
it, filled it with water and took it to his tent. Returning h< 
advised the boy to settle there, but the boy said h“ could not; 
he must earn his living. “Go to the river,” said the Seyyid, 
“and fill this jug.” And the boy did so, but lo ! instead of 
water it was filled with gold coins. He ran to his father, and 
giving him the jug full of coins told him what had happened. 
So the whole family came arid settled there, and in course of 
time a pura called Usmanpur was founded by the side of the 
Seyyid’s tent. 

The Seyyid is the author of many Sufiistic works, one 01 
which is ‘ Madarij-ul-Maarij.’ which is popular among hi* 
descendants. Ho wrote poetry, too, when in a state of eestaev 
The following lines are from ono of his odes 1 :— 

The Throno is but the courtyard 
Of Darvish ecstacy. 

And toil is as a treasure 
In Darvish company. 

And wealth for man’s eternal soul 
Comes from the Darvish robe and bowl. 

lit is to be feared that this ode is too reminiscent of the well- 
known ode of Hafiz beginning Cm) ijiji 

which is in the same (ramal) metre, and contains tho same refrain at tha 
•nd of each couplet. 
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The Flood, a tale that S s told so oft, 

Was due to Darvish woes. 

The angel’s peacock soars aloft, 

As eagle dike it goes ; 

Yet o’er the Darvish table low 
Tis but a wetched fly, I trow. 

Desiresfc thou protection 
From evil’s burning sun ? 

The Darvishes’ refection 
Hath closed its doors to none. 

The workshop’s locked, and baulked are we, 

A Darvish blessing is the key. 

A Darvish blessing from above 
Turneth the heart from hate to love 

His anniversary is celebrated on the 15th Jumadi I. His 
tomb, with a fine mosque attached to it, is situated at Usman - 
pur, and his descendants are still found in this country. 

(it) Shaikh Ali, better known as Khatib Shaikh Ali, the 
ascetic :—At the age of twelve he devoted himself to the ser¬ 
vice of God, and abstaining from food obtained by man’s 
labour, lived on fruits and wild herbs. For twelve years he 
lasted continuously until at last ho heard the hallelujahs of 
the^Seraphim. It so happened that every day when he went 
to the river Sabar for the five prayers he was accosted by a 
mystic,* who was wont to sit by the way and call out to him 
“ Ali, be a Muslim.” The Shaikh, understanding not tlie 
meaning of this mystic utterance, increased his bodily morti¬ 
fications and rigid asceticism. One day that mystic had cooked 
food and was giving it to the people, when the Shaikh happened 


Lit.: ‘ attracted.” Sufis are called either Salik or Majzub. 
The former proceed on the regular path, following the 1 Shariat ’ (Muslim 
Law), while the latter are eccentrics adopting strange manners after the 
fashion of Hindu ascetics. 
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to pass. The mystic attacked the Shaikh, and throwing him 
down sat on his chest and struck him, and with each blow 
thrust a morsel of food into his mouth. Then he left him and 
*aid “ Go, Ali, be a Muslim.” The Shaikh, panting and co¬ 
vered with dust, returned home and fell down in a swoon. But, 
Avhen he recovered, the meaning of that mystic utterance 
flashed upon him. And he determined to become the disciple 
of some saint. There were two such saints at that time Haz- 
rat-i-Qutb and Hazrat-i-Oanj Bakhsh. As the former toler¬ 
ated music he would not go to him. So, he drove to Sarkhej 
to wait on Hazrat-i-Ganj Bakhsh. But the oxen stood still 
on the way, and a mysterious hand pulled the Shaikh by tin' 
collar. “ Lot the beasts have their will,” exclaimed the Shaikh, 
and the cart was drawn towards the convent of Hazrat-i-Qutb ! 
The Saint was sitting at meat with his disciples, when the 
Shaikh came and was given a portion of food. His eyes were 
now opened, and ho saw the hollowness of his self imposed 
mortifications. Love was kindled in his heart, and his hard 
nature was softened, and he w r ept< Then, filled with eestacy, 
he rose up and poured forth his heart as a Danish does, till 
even the musical instruments responded. The Saint then 
ordered his ‘ Kawwals 1 ’ to sing, and the whole assembly 
was entertained. Afterwards the Shaikh was admitted >s a 
disciple of the Saint, and given the privilege of making dis¬ 
ciples himself and teaching publicly. He is buried at Qadan- 
pur, which along with Qutbpur belongs to his descendants. 

l One who verities—singers of Sufiistie *-‘>ngs. S'*** Xu*hoison» 

The Mystics of Islam “The whole of Sutiiism rests on the belief thot 
when the individual self is lost, the l T ni\ersal self is ionnd, or 
in religious language, that eestacy affords the only a;Mns by 
which the soul can communicato and become united with hod. 
fp. 59). “But the Sulis soon discovered that eestacy might 
he induced artifically, not only by concentration of thought 
recollection ( dhikr ), and other innocent methods of autohypnosis, but 
also by music, singing, and dancing. These are included in the barn 
“ Sama,” which properly means nothing more than audition.” (p. D3). 
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Shaikh Ahmad Khattu, better known as Oanj Bakhsh. 

He was a disciple of Baba Ishaq who is buried in the town 
of Khattu 1 and belongs to the order of the Maghrabias. He 
went on pilgrimage to Mecca via Pattan and Cambay, when 
Rasti Khan was Subadar of the Port. At Pattan the Shaikh 
met the Subadar’s father. Fateh-ul-mulk. He returned from 
Mecca and went to Bukhara via Tatta. Shaikh Abdul Qasim 
the Posh Imam has given a detailed account of the Saint’s life 
in his memoirs. In the year 802 a. h., in the time of Mu- 
zaffar Khan, who had not yet become Sultan, the Saint came 
to Gujarat and settled at Sarkhej, three koss from the city 
and lived on the west side in the house of a Bohra named Bada. 
When Ahmad founded the city of Ahmedabad the Saint was 
one of the four Ahmads who took part in the ceremony. Many 
miracles are attributed to him and are recorded in the memoirs• 
He died on Thursday 14th Shawwal, 849 a.h. 

" Ta umim unala Sam ana miat ” 

Is the chronogram. He lived a life of celibacy and lies 
buried in Sarkhej, where a shrine, a convent, a mosque, and 
a tank, were built by Sultan Qutb-ud-din and completed 
l >y his son Muhammad Shah. Sultan Mahmud Bcguda and 
Sultan Muzaffar Halim are also buried at the foot of the 
Saint’s grave. Every Thursday night people visit the tomb. 
Some of his vicegerents and adopted sons are also buried at 
Sarkhej, and the whole village is 4 waqf ’ for the expenses of 
the anniversary festival and repairs &e. 

Shaikh Mahmud Iraji, surnamed Shaikh Pir. 

When going on pilgrimage to Mecca, the Shaikh accom 
panied by his disciples, servants and Kawwal halted in 
Ahmedabad in Bhanderipur ward. Next morning when he 

l Khattu is a town near Nagor in Judhpur. Shaikh Baba Ishac^ 
Maghribi was the son of Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-din a noble of the Court of 
Firuz Shah Tughlaq of Delhi. See Bayley, p. For the Sarkhej buildings, 
see Archaeological Survey p. 46, and Bombay Gazetteer p. 292. 
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was going to pay a visit to Hazrat-i-Ganj Bakhsh ho met the 
Saints’ servant who gave him an invitation. 

“ I am not invited ” answered the Shaikh. 

“Sir,” replied the servant, “My master has invited Mah¬ 
mud, and you are that man.” 

“ No.” answered the Shaikh, 4 there are many Mahmuds 
in this city, and it seems you are mistaken.” 

“But,” promptly replied the servant, “you are Mahmud 
Iraji ; so my master told me, and you cannot deny it ! Ama¬ 
zed the Shaikh followed the servant and fell at the Saint's feet. 

“ Peace he on thee/’ said the Saint. “ Thy journey shall 
be prosperous.” And then food was spread before the guest, 
who began to partake of it with all modesty and reserve. 

'Ceremony has no place in Sutiism ” remarked the Saint. 
The whole party was then invited and the Kawwals too. 

“ You are going to Mecca," said the Saint to the Kawwals. 

' beware lest you fall short in your enterprise ! 

Fifty * “ tankclias " were then presented to the party, 
and Mahmud was invited to attend the next farewell meeting. 
Some days later Mahmud came to bid adieu to the Saint, wh<> 
told him of forty pilgrimages to Mecca performed by Shaikh 
Muhammad Maghrabi the preceptor of Baba Ishacj, and added 
that Mahmud should come to him again to hid him farewell. 

So Mahmud waited on the Saint a third time and the Saint 
said, “Thus speaks to me the Invisible Voice: ‘Keep with 
thee Mahmud the faithful.' And as Baba Tshaq adopted me, 
so I keep you here as my adopted son ” 

The party was then off, but Mahmud stayed behind, and 
his wife was called from Iraj and was received as a daughter- 
in-law of the Saint. Mahmud settled at Bhanderipur, ac¬ 
quired Sufiistic knowledge from the Saint, and wrote the 
“ Tubf&t-ul-majalis ” in which he recorded the Saint’s miracles 


100 tankchas—one rupee. 
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and a short account ot his own life. 10th Rajah is the date of 
UU death and Bhanderipur his burial place. 

Shaikh Salah-ud-din . 

Lie was the son of a Hindu named Tukaji. Hazrat-i-Ganj 
Bukhsh was once reading the Quran when Tukaji came to him. 

' Welcome Baba 1 Talib ” said the Saint, “in the name 
of Allah, the Beneficent, tin; Merciful, learn the precepts.” 
Then the Saint tasted from a cup of water and gave it to the 
convert, and presented the Quran to him, and Tukaji instantly 
began to read it. He received the name of Baba Talib, and 
devoted himself to the service, of the Saint, One day Sultan 
Mahmud Bcgada visited the Saint, and saw the new convert, 

“ I am pleased with him/' said the Saint. 

“ lie has another brother named Mulaji/’ answered the 
Sultan; and Mulaji was called. "Thy brother,” said I4ie 
Saint to Mulaji. “has two wives. One will give birth to a 
son shortly ; go then to the city of Lash and conduct her hero.” 
And they wen* brought by Mulaji, but alter the third day the 
mother and the father both died leaving the newly bom child 
an orphan. The loving Saint took the baby, who used to sleep 
in his lap, and was adopted by him, receiving the name of 
Sa lab -ud -din. 

One day the Saint said to him. "once, when a hov, thou 
didst fall iuto a burning heap, but 1 straightway plunged thee 
rein and took thee out safe. ” 

“ Sir,” replied the devotee in a grateful tone, " that tiro was 
nothing; thou hast saved me from the tiro of Divine wrath/' 

“Well said, my son,” said the Saint “whosoever loveth 
thee and thy descendants, him by God's grace will I save from 
that fire/ 

When the Saint, in his death-bed. was visited by Sultan 
IMahmud and Qazi Abdul Hai, the King asked the Saint to 
nominate one who should keep the lamp burning. Pointing 


1 SivIv-t ( :vft»*r God). 
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to Salah-ud-din, the Saint answered. ‘'This boy—my son 
will do it.” The Sultan, after a pauso, remarked, “It is a 
duty of great responsibility, and can not be undertaken by 
this feeble youth. Here is a Qazi who is learned, noble, and 
fit.” “ Feeble.” Exclaimed the Saint, “ No, the boy is nobh k 
and great. Think not that I shall be dead and gone : verily 
the lovers of God are immortal.” And then the Sultan took 
the hand of Salah-ud-din, and reverently placed it on his head. • 
The anniversary of Salah-ud-dill’s death is celebrated on the 
22nd Ltabi T, and he lies buried at the feet of the Saint. 

Siraj-ud-din A!ml Bara fedt Scyyid Muhammad , .s nrnamed 
flazrat-i-Shah Alam Bukhari. 

He was the son of Hazrat Qutb-i-Alam, and his mother wa> 
Bibi Amina, surnamed Sultan Khatun, daughter of Karim 
Khan son of Iraad-ud-din Kliudawand Khan, one of the nobles 
of the Sultans of Gujarat. Ho was bom on Monday night 
17th Zu’l-Qa’da 817 a..u, as calculated from the name 1 
‘ Waris-i-Ali ’ according to the ‘ Abjad ’ .system. At the ago 
of seventeen he was appointed head of the Sufi is tie Order 
Maghrabia and received the Sufi robe from Shaikh Ahmad 
Khattu who is called 2 ‘ Ganj Bakhsh ’ for this reason. His 
miracles are many and well known among the people. He 
died at the age of (33 on Saturday night, the 20th Jumadi If 
in tho year 880 a.h. His descendants are called Shahia Sey- 
yids, as distinguished from the descendants of his brothers who 
are called Qut-bia Sevyids. His tomb is situated at Rasulu 
bad 3 whore he used to live. A fine spacious convent, will) 
stately domes and watch-towers, was built by Taj-Khan 
Nariaii, one of the nobles of Sultan Mahmud Begada and a dis¬ 
ciple of the Saint. The fine mosque attached to it was built 
by Muhammad Saleh Badakhshi, and its two minarets were 
added to it by Najabat Khan. The caravaasarai and other 

1 * The heir of Ah.' 

3 Treasure bestower.” 

1 Vide Bombay Gazetteer, p. 28G. 
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buildings of the convent were first built by Sultan Mahmud 
and then repaired by Saif-Khan, and are still preserved. The 
following villages were bestowed on the descendants of the 
Saint for their maintenance and for the expenses of the shrine :— 

Basna, Isanpur, and &arsa ; Paroda Daushali, and Bakrol 
in Pargana Haveli. 

Ambareli and Jalalpur etc., six villages in Pholka. 

Matarbasna and Munda Basna are devoted exclusively to 
the maintenance of the Shahia Seyyids. 

The Saint had five sons and four daughters :— 

1. Seyyid Raju, 

2. Seyyid Buddhan, 

3. Seyyid Shaikh Muhammud, 

4. Bibi Raji, 

5. Bibi Amatullah. 

Their mother was Buwa Khunda daughter of Malik Ishaq 
Khokhar, chief of Nandod. She is buried by the side of her 
father. 

(>. Seyyid Beg Muhammad, 

7. Bibi Aman, 

S. Bibi Manj111i. 

Their mother was Bibi Murki, daughter of Jam Juva the 
Buler of Sind. 

9. Seyyid Sultan Muhammad, whose mother was 
i slave girl named Sunkli. 

Shah Muhammad Raju. 

He was born in 835 A.H. as is calculated from the words' 

* Waris-i-Husain.’ As he received the Sufi’s robe from 
his father direct he was called ‘ brother ’ by his father. From 
his early days he was devoted to Sufiism, and used to offer 
daily a thousand rakats of prayers, half of them in a sitting 
position owing to his weakness. His anniversary is celebrated 


1 Thf* heir of Hussain. 













on the eve of 1st Muharram. He is buried outside the Shahia 
shrine with three of his brothers. 

Shah Bhikan. 

His name was Seyyid Beg Muhammad, and he died at the 
age of nine or ten. A curious story of his death is recorded 
by the author of the Mirat-i-Sikandari on the authority of 
Malik Fakhr-ud-din (Sultan Ahmed's son-in-law), who heard* 
it from his father Malik Saif-ud-din. Says the Malik, “ I was 
bom as an outcome of Saint Qutb-i-Alam^ blessings. Once, 
in my childhood, I swooned, and men took me to be dead. 
Mad with sorrow my father ran to the Saint, his preceptor, 
who then lived at Asawal, taking with him the cap and the 
Sufi’s genealogical tree, determined to give them back and 
abjure his fealty if the Saint failed to revive his child. The 
Saint referred him to his son Shah Alam, who consoled my 
father, bidding him accept the Divine decree. ‘‘Wilt thou 
reply in the same way in tho matter of intercession in the next 
world ? ” answered my father, provoking him. Tho Saint 
ignored this reply and went home. Then my father went to 
young Shah Bhikan, and persuaded him to speak to his father 
the Saint Shah Alam, “ Art thou prepared,” said the Saint 
to his son, “to offer thyself for a sacrifice ? ” “ Yes, my fa¬ 
ther,” replied the boy, even as Abraham’s son ; and he went 
into a room, and he died. The Saint came out and spoke to 
my father thus :—“ Co home, and sco thy son, who is perchan¬ 
ce in a swoon and not dead.” Afterwards my father learnt 
of tho sudden death of his Saint’s son, and was grieved thereat. 
Shah Bhikan is buried with his mother Bibi Murki in the tomb 
of Jam Juva on the west of the city by the riverside. 14tli 
Rajab is the date of his anniversary. 

Seyyid Jalal-ud-din Mali Alam. 

He was the son of Seyyid Hasan, a descendant of Hazrat-i- 
Shah Alam. His mother’s name was Khunda Collar daughter 
of Malik Khizr. He was bom on the (5th Zu’l-Qa’da, 950 A. h« 
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When Akbar conquered Gujarat the Seyyid, through the 
recommendation of Khan-i-Azam, was appointed head of 
the Shahias and custodian of the shrine of Hazrat-i-Shah Alam. 
Ho was the disciple and successor of Seyyid Sher Muhammad, 
and took instruction from Mian Wajih-ud-din Alawi. 1 It is 
said that the Seyyid was once invited to dinner by Seyyid Abu 
Turab Shirazi. He went out wearing a warm cloak, as the 
weather was cold and the wind sharp. On his way ho met a 
poor man who bogged for his cloak ; the Seyyid at once gave 
it to him. When dinner was served the host signed to the 
attendant of the Seyyid to x 31 ' 01 ^ 0 master with a rug 
The attendant went out, and was thinking where to get a rug. 
as his master had none. Suddenly he saw a disciple coming 
to him with a rug as a present for his master ! The generosity 
of the Seyyid was so great that even necessary utensils and. 
clothes were given to the needy. He died at midnight on the 
I 4th ZuT-Qa’tla, 1003 am. and is buried at the foot of the 
Shahia Shrine. 

The chronogram for his death is 2 Nnr az jahan raft. 

Scfftjid Mahummud Maqbul A law. 

He was the son of Seyyid Jalal Mali Alam. His mother’s 
name was Amina, daughter of Seyyid Nasrullah. He has 
himself given the chronogram for his birth as follows :— 

Man a dust u churn/n-/-, al-i-rasul? 

He received the Sufi’s robe from his father two years before 
his death. He was an accomplished scholar and Sufi, and is 
the author of ‘ Jumat-e-Shahi,’ dealing with daily comme¬ 
morations and prayers. Every Friday he use to distribute as 
alms five hundred Mahmudis, giving two to each man. Once 
he had only twelve coins with him, which were distributed by 
his servant Abd-usli-shakur to six persons ; but the crowd did 


* A descendant of Ali, but not through Fatima. 
2 1 The Light wont from the world.* 

‘ I hold the skirt- of the Prophet’s family.’ 
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riot disperse. The Seyyid sat down to think, when sud¬ 
denly his son brought a note from Khwaja Abul Hasan Jumlat- 
ul-mulk with a purse of two thousand silver coins, which were 
then freely distributed among the people. He died on the 
12th Rajah 1045 a.h., and is buried in a shrine built by Sail' 
Khan. The Prophet’s two footprints are fixed on the Seyyids 
grave. # 

Seyyid Jalal Maqsud A lam. 

Sou of Seyyid Maqbul Alain was born on Saturday night 
Loth Jumacli II 1003 a.h., as is calculated from the words 
4 Waris-i-Rasul.’ At the ago o! eleven ho committed the Quran 
to memory, and was educated by Maulana Hassan of Seisan 
and Shakih Abdul Aziz the disciple of his father. He acquired 
Sufiistie knowledge from his father, whom he always tried to 
serve and please. His father also loved him tenderly, and 
composed the following quatrain for his son :— 

The means for gaining wealth, my dearest heart, 

Are knowledge, perseverance, skill, and art. 

Love means the union of the Lovers’ souls, 

My son Jalal and I will never part. 

the son in praise if his father says :— 

To highest Heaven my prayers for him ascend ; 

In him my being hath its source and end. 

My lord, my comrade, and my confidant, 

My father, teacher, intercessor, friend. 

Another quatrain, in which he gives ‘Riza’ as his non. 
do plume :— 

Riza, in secret drain the cup of wine, 

Toll not the secret for which Lovers pine. 

The Prophet’s robe if thou dost yearn to woar, 

To Ali's precepts let thy soul incline. 


1 Tho Hoi?' of bho Prophot. 
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Ln the reign of Shah Jahan lie accepted the command of 
six thousand horse and a governorship, so that he might be in 
a position to do good to the people. With all this wealth and 
honour, however, lie lived the life of a Sufi, devoted to God 
and awake at night, offering prayers to Him. He died at Lahore 
on the 20th Rabi II 1059 a h. His bones were brought to 
Ahmedabad, and on the 27th Rajab were buried at Rasulabad 
under the second dome over the tomb of his father. 

Spyy id Jdfa r Bari r i - A lam. 

Son of Seyyid Jalal Maqsud Alam, was bom on the 12th 
Sim’ban 1023 a h ., as is calculated from “ Waris-i-Shabi.” 1 
He was educated by his father, and received the Suti robe from 
him. He w r as an accomplished scholar and a specialist in the 
traditions and commentaries of ihe Quran. He is the author 
of many works, one of which is entitled Rauzat-iShahi’ 2 in 
twenty four volumes the first being the memoirs of the 
Saint, and the last four dealing with traditions and the 
commentaries of the Quran. He used to copy out the 
manuscripts himself, and was a quick copyist ; so much 
so that in fifty four hours he would complete the whole of the 
Quran. One night after performing the Tahajjud he was coming 
out of the Sliahia Shrine, a Darvish asked for a copy of the 
Quran, but was told to wait till morning, when a copy would 
he presented from the library. ‘'But," answered the Darvish, 

you have one with you now." And saying this ho snatched 
it from him and disappeared. 

After the death of his father ho was offered a governorship 
by the Emperor Shah Jahan, but he refused and nominated 
his brother Seyyid Ali Ri/.vi Khan. He died on the 9tli Zu’l- 
hijja 10S5 a h., and is buried by the side of his father. 

Seyyid Muhammad Mali bub Alam, son of Seyyid Jaiar 
Badr-i-Alam. was born on the 2nd Rabi I 1047 a.h. He was 


1 The Heir ol the fShahis. 

This work is frequently mentioned by our Author in the succeeding 


pities. 



taught by his father, and was a scholar and a Sufi. He is the 
author of many religious works, and wrote commentaries on 
the Quran—one in Persian quoting the authority of the Ahl- 
i-bait, 1 and the other in Arabic on the lines of Jalalain. On 
the traditions he wrote a commentary, called Zinat-u-nuqat, 
on the work known as the “Mishkat,” 2 * dealing with the 
creed etc. 

i 

When the Emperor signed the farman of trusteeship the ' 
Seyyid. who was then but nine years old, was overjoyed. 4 ' Art 
thou pleased to see the farman all in gold letters and linings ” 
said the Emperor to the young Seyyid. ” Your Majesty ” 
answered the Seyyid, ; Thank God, our pockets are full of 
gold, but my joy is duo to seeing your Majesty’s own signature.” 

The Seyyid was a lecturer as well as an ascetic, and in tho 
month of Ramazan, besides the usual commemorations, ho 
was wont to recite the whole of the Quran daily. Maulana 
Shaik Nur-ud-din. one of his disciples, narrates tho following 
story 

In the month of Jumadi II f paid a visit to my preceptor 
Mahbul Alam, who said to me My time to go will be on the 
days of the annual gathering of the Shahias.” He was then 
confined to bed, and his condition grew worse. On the 19th 
of the month he passed the whole day in prayer and inquiries 
about the holding of the annual gathering. In the afternoon, 

1 Ameer ' Ali Spirit of Islam : p. 402 writes :—“ Tho Ahl-i-bait— 
Peoplo of the Homo (of Mohammed) is the designation usually given to 
Fatima and Ali and their children and descendants. This is tho name by 
which Ibn-i-Khaldun invariably designates them and their followers 
and disciples, the Shiahs or adherents of tho people. 

2 The Mishkat-ul-Masabih (Niche for Lamps) is a work well-known 
in India. It was originally written by Imam Husain-al-Baghair, who 
died about 510 A.H., and called the Maaabih-us-Sunna (Lamps of the 
Traditions). This original work was revised and called the Mishkat by 

Shaikh Wali-ud-din in 737 a. h. It was further translated into Persian 
by Shaikh Abd-ul-Haqq in the time of the Emperor Akbar (Hughes * 

Dictionary of Islam). 
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on being informed that the Shaikhs and Ulamas had assem¬ 
bled, he ordered me to install his son Seyyid Jafar Majih Alam 
as his successor, and then passed away, praising God. This 
happened on Wednesday the 19th Jumadi II 1110 a.h., as 
is calculated from 

Muhammad bud Sani Shah AlamJ 

He is buried in the Maqbulia shrine by the side of his 
i^rand father on the eastern side. This shrine contains the 
graves of four of the foremost Sufis of their time. 

Seyyid Jalal-ud-din Hamid Alam. 

Son of Seyyid Muhammad Malibul Alam, was bom on the 
2nd of Jumadi I 1062 a.h. He was the pupil and disciple of 
his father and the author of two treatises—one, the Mirat- 
ur-roya, dealing with the interpretation of dreams, and the 
other the Miftah-ul-hajat regarding the active life. Owing to 
weakness and chronic indigestion he had to give up his usual 
food and kept himself just alive on fruit. He died on the 20th 
of Zu’l-hijja 1114 a.ii., and is buried outside the shrine oppo¬ 
site to his father’s grave. 

Seyyid Jafar Majid Alam. 

Son ef Seyyid Muhammad Mahbub Alam was bom on the 
18th Rabi II 1081 a.ti. He was often subject to trances, and 
at such times whatever he predicted proved true. He died 
on the 18th Muharram 1119 a.h., and is buried at the foot o! 
his father’s grave. 

Seyyid Muhammad Mahmud Alam. 

Son of Jafar Majid Alam. He was godless in his youth, but 
later lie repented and died as a good man ; he left no issue. 
At present the custodian of the shrine is Seyyid Abd-ush- 
Shakur, son of Seyyid Musa , the nephew of Seyyid Mahmud 
Alam. 


J ‘ Muhammad was the second Shah Alam.' 
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I shall now give a short account of Hazrat-i-Shah Alam’e 
vicegerents and disciples who are buried here. 

Diwan Seyyid Muhammad Zahld. 

Brother of the Saint Shah Alam, and his steward. He was 
bom on the 9th of Rajab, 848 a.h. Having to lead the prayers 
he had a special regard for cleanliness. The Saint on his 
death-bed called him, saying, “Brother, come. My* 
“ Rajan Ju *' salutes thee, and I am going to give thee the 
keys of mysterious treasures tied at my feet ” It is said that 
the people heard the clink. The Seyyid approached the Saint 
and saluting him replied with a tremor in his voice, 1 My saintly 
brother, I have not served thee for such gains.” “ Well said,” 
answered the .Saint in a joyful tone, “thou art really true to 
thy name * Zahid ’ ” And saying this the Saint drew him 
to him and embraced and kissed him. So lie got what lie 
desired (the love of the Saint). It is said that after tlie Saint’s 
death four persons received special blessings. They are (1) 
Seyyid Muhammad Raju, the custodian of the shrine and the 
successor. (2) Diwan Seyyid Muhammad Zahid. (3) Miyan 
Makhdum, the Saint’s vicegerent. (4) Sharif Aby Bakr Edrus, 
< hief of Hazramaut (in Arabia) who is buried in Jaohariwara 
m the city. Diwan Seyyid Zahid died on the Gth of Sha’ba n, 
892 a.h., as is calculated from :— 

Kurrat-i-Ain-i-Nabi. 2 

The word ; jahva ’ (splendour) gives his age as forty four. 
He is buried at Batwa, where his sou Sevyid Arab Shall is 
also buried. 

Maulana Shaikh Ahmad , known us Miyan Makhdum . 

He was the son of Burhan, great grandson of Muhammad 
Khan (diori, who was appointed governor of Nagor by the 

1 Rajan Ju—a Hindi expression ‘ Rajan=Raja’ 4 ju ’ or ‘ ji ’ an 
affectionate termination. The meaning is Uod. 

2 Light of the Prophet’s eye. 
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kings of Delhi. This Muhammad Khan Ghori was a descendant 
of the well-known Sultan Muhammad Ghori who established 
the rule of Islam in India. Miyan Makhdum was bom through 
the blessing given by Shaikh Ahmed Khattu, and was taught 
by Maulana Sadr-i-Jahan. At the age of twelve ho became 
a disciple of Hazrat-i-Shah Alam, and served him for twelve 
years. Another twelve years were spent as a vazir and a Sufi. 
Ho remained at Rasulabad serving the Saint, and died ten 
years after the Saint’s death at the ago of sixty-four on the 
22nd Rabi II 889 a.ii., as is calculated from 

* “ Akhir-ul-Aulia 

He was burial at Taj pur in Ahmedabad. A convent and a 
most pie are attached to his tomb. 

Sultan Shah Gha zni. 

Ho was related to one of the Sultans of Gujarat, and being 
proud of his position and prestige lived, when young, as a free¬ 
booter. The people quietly submitted to his extortions, being 
afraid of his connection with royalty. One day Miyan Makh¬ 
dum who acted as the household manager of Shah Alam went 
to the city with 84 gold moliurs (each weighing 17 tolas) which 
were received every day from the persons and the places pointed 
out by the Saint, and which were spent on the daily expenses. 
Sultan Shah appeared on the spot and forcibly took the money 
from Makhdum, who returned home and told the Saint. “The 
seed of regard is sown in his heart,” said the Saint smilingly. 
Some time after the Saint, followed by Makhdum, 
was driving in a carriage, and the people in the way were res¬ 
pectfully saluting and kissing his feet. Those who were riding 
on horseback alighted, paying homage, but Sultan Shah, who 
happened to pass there, being puffed up with pride arrogantly 
turned from the Saint and rode on haughtily. “ Seest thou 
this fellow,” said Makhdum. “If it pleases the Loiti God,” 
calmly answered the Saint, “such fellows will serve as sweep¬ 
ers for poor humble men like thee.” Suddenly Sultan Shah 


♦ • Th© LmI of Ihe Saints.’ 


was thrown off his horse ; and with him fell his pride and his 
haughtiness ! He repented, and next day waited on the 
Saint and became his disciple. The Saint, in order to purify 
the heart of his royal disciple, ordered him to clean the kit¬ 
chen pots and to receive instructions in Sufiism from Miyan 
Makhdum. In the course of time he acquired Sufiistic know¬ 
ledge, and was acknowledged as a great Sufi. Miracles are 
also attributed to him. He died at the age of sixty three on 
Monday, the 20th Safar, 922 a.il; and is buried within the 
rampart of the city near the Raikhar gate. 

Shah Fazlullah of Kashan, whose tomb is on the other side 
of the river Sabar near the shrine of Shah Rhikan, was one of 
the vieeregents of Sultan Shah Ghazni. 

Miyan Qutb-vd-din. 

He was the son of Mahmud, a descendant of Sultan Ibra¬ 
him 1 Adham of Balkh, and a disciple of Shaikh Bapu Chishti 
who is buried in Cambay. Shah Alam appointed him as his 
viceregent, and gave his own turban and entrusted him to 
the care of Miyan Makhdum. The following incident i> 
narrated by him :— 

“ One day I paid a visit to the Saint, who in the course ol 
his conversation made tin's seemingly irrelevant remark 
c Qutb-ud-din, remember that the peons sent by the Qazi are 
sent by the Prophet’s order and must be respected.’ I could 
not understand this, but when I returned homo I found th< 


L Ibrahim bin Adham was King of Balkh in Central Asia. How he 
heard mysterious voices calling on him to repent till ho could resist tin 
call no more, but loft his capital on pretence of going hunting ; how he 
fled through deserts and over mountains till he reached Naishapur ; 
how he stayed there for years in a cave, and then again wandered away 
and made for Macca ; how he lived as a Sufi recluse, and in the end dis¬ 
appeared, so that none knows where ho is buried (about 777 a. d. ) 
this and much and many anecdotes and saying may bo found in Farid- 
ud-din Attar’s ‘ Tazkirat-al-Aulia. Ibrahim was one of the earliest of 
the Sufi Saints, 4 
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Qazi’s peons posted at my door, to recover the money which 
I had once borrowed from certain persons w r hile I was serving 
in the army. The peons rebuked me sharply, but I received 
them with due respect, for I understood why the Saint had 
spoken.” 

A marked trait in all the Saint’s discipline is first to obey 
the Jaw of Islam and then to do other things. 

Miyan Quth-ud-din died at the age of 87 on the 20th Jumadi 
lT, 043 a.h., and is buried at Khanpur in the City 

Qazi Shah Hamad. 

Son of Qazi Mnhamad a disciple of Hazrati-Qutb Alam. 
He had two brothers, one Hamid known as Qazi Ja-bulanda'.(l) 
and the other Hamid. All these three brothers were disciples 
and successors of Hazrat-i-Shah Alam. Qazi Hamad passed 
his first twelve years in the acquisition of knowledge, and then 
for twelve years more served as a soldier fighting for the faith. 
While leading a soldiers’ life he always spoke the truth, and 
ate only what ho oarned by lawful means. If anybody served 
him with food unlawfully got lie refused to taste it or vomited 
it forth. Even his horse, so they say, had this same charac¬ 
teristic taken from his master ! For another twelve years 
lie was wholly devoted to meditation and prayer, and slept 
but a short time at nights. He was awe inspiring to such a 
degree that people did not dare to look straight at him, and 
whoever did it lost his sense. He was wont to sit behind a 
curtain, and his secretary used to read out petitions on which 
the Qazi passed catagorical orders ‘ We accept’—' We refuse.’ 
And therefore the Ulama charging him with blasphemy, wrote 
a ‘ fatwa ’ and persuaded the Sultan to take his life. “ If his 
brother, Qazi Ja-bulanda, signs the fatwa, as even Mansur’s 


(1) Bayley page 383. 
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<l)death warrant was signed by Junaid, I shall pass an order 
for his execution,” remarked the Sultan. So the Ularaa went 
to Qazi Jabulanda, who begged the Ulama to wait ; for he 
hoped that his brother would listen to his advice and repent. 
So he went to him and advised him to change his ways. “Do 
T speak myself or does God speak through me ? ” replied Ha¬ 
mad. And saying this lie pronounced a curse—“ Miyanji* 
the mischief-monger, him we remove from this world/’ Now 
Miyanji was a teacher of those brothers, so Qazi Jabulanda 
pleaded for him ; but the angry Hamad refused to listen, say¬ 
ing 44 Kill the monster before it bites.” While they were 
thus talking, news came of the sudden illness of Miyanji. 
/4 Have pity on him ” said the Qazi. 44 Let him come to me ; 
if he abstains from signing the 4 fatwa ’ he shall be saved,” 
replied Hamad. The Qazi went to Miyanji, and informed 
him of what had happened, hut Miyanji calmly replied :— 
44 For sixty two years I have faithfully and firmly followed 
the Law ; and in my last moments 1 will not prove false to it. 
I know I should be cured if I went to Hamad, but for the 
honour of the Law I gladly offer my life.” 

On the third day after the death of Miyanji, the two brothers 
as well as other pupils of the said teacher, (2) went to 

(1) Hussain bin Mansur a! Halluj was brought ii|> at Shi.Hhim-, i ravelled 
widely in India, Khurasan, Transoxiana, and Turkestan, and finally 
settled at Baghdad where ho became a followor of Junaid a famous Sufi 
♦Saint. A long account of Hallaj is given by Frid-ud-din Attar in hie 

k Tazkirat-ul-aulia,” and he was one of the most renowned of the earlier 
Sufis. In the end the orthodox party rose against him, and charging 
him blasphemy in that lie claimed to be one with the Deity, saying 
' Ana’l—Haqq * 4 1 am the Truth,’ obtained the assistance of the Wazir 
Abu’l Hasan Ali bin Isa. Thereupon the Khalif, al Muqtadir bi’llah, 
ordered his imprisonment, and he was finally terribly tortured and put to 
death at Baghdad, 922 A.D. See Browne Literary History of Persia 
Vol. I, page 428 and elsewhere. Junaid dies some eleven years earlier 
and the legend that he signed the death warrant can hardly be accepted 
Attar has a long account of him also. 

(2) A similar story is told of Shah Alam and Shaikh Kamals* grave 
Vide Bayley p. 141. 
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his grave to offer wreaths. Hamad was thrown down twice 
as he offered his flowers, and the party smiled and looked 
meaningly at him. Collecting himself Hamad remarked He 
was my teacher, and had a claim over me ; were it not so, I 
would have deprived him of the pleasures of the next world 
too.’' The grave appeared for a moment as if to tremble 
and Ikon the flowers offered bv Hamad a third time rested on it. 

Hamad died at the age of thirty-six on the 22nd Shawwal. 

Malik Abdul Lalif Dairar-al-mM, known as Shah Dawal. 

Son of Mahmud, a descondcnt of the Quraish and one of 
the nobles of Sultan Mahmud Begada, and lie rests in the town 
o[ *(2) Amrun. He was a disciple of Hazrat-i-Shah Alam, 
and was given the work of providing hot water for the Saint’s 
a blutions, it is said that a son of one of the Rajas of the 
Deccan, who was suffering from the incurable disease of le¬ 
prosy, was sent to the Saint. At midnight when the saint 
rose for prayer. Malik was instructed to pour water over the 
Raja’s son from the basin. Malik did so. and himself drank 
a. portion of the water. The boy was soon cured, and Malik 
was blessed by the Saint, receiving the rank of Salar Masud 
GUazi. The people, especially in the Deccan, honoured Malik 
and Sultan Mahmud Begada bestowed in him the title of 
l >a war- u 1-mu Ik. 

Malik now lived like a noble, but in his behaviour was meek 
and God fearing. For the convenience of his neighbours he 
'Old his house, and lie treated the tenants of his Jahgir accord¬ 
ing to Muslin Law . The Sultan after a short time appointed 
him Faujdar of Amran, where ho had to war against the un¬ 
believers. One day, while returning from Bhuj through the 
Runn of Catch, he rested under a shady tree and closed his 
eyes. His followers allowed their horses to graze ; Malik 
awoke and upbraided them for tresspassing. “ For three 
days and nights noithor we nor our beasts have tasted anv- 

(-) * Amran in tho Xawanarar Slat:*. 
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thing. We men can bear hunger with patience, but animals 
cannot be expected to refrain from grazing ” replied his follow¬ 
ers. “ If,” answered Malik,” you are ready to suffer for 
God's sake, your animals also will be tilled with the same spirit.” 
And, saying this, Malik removed the bridle of his horse, but 
it would not touch the grass ! 

Under his regime the unruly Rajputs quietly settled down* 
but> he was, shortly after, treacherously assassinated in the 
following manner. A Rajput, of depraved heart, came to 
Malik, and said to him, “ Sir, a relation of mine has a very fin** 
sword. If he waits on you take it from him. See the fin 
temper of it, and you will rejoice.” The traitor then went to 
his relation and spoke thus : “Malik intends to kill thee trea¬ 
cherously, and this is the sign of it : if thou goest to him, and 
h<\ taking thy sword, uncovers and examines it, surely it wih 
be thy death signal.” “ I will instruct my followers,” said 
the man to the traitor, “to kill Malik before the sword is un¬ 
covered.” And so Malik was assassinated on the 13tli Zu’J- 
Qa’da 879 a.h., and is buried in that town. The shrine is 
visited by thousands of people who flock there from every 
quarter, chiefly from the Deccan and Malwa. The blind, the 1 
lame, the paralytic, and the needy, gather together, and many 
with iron rings on their legs or locks on their lips present them - 
selves. And it is said that the ring opens of itself, and this 
is a sign that their prayer for recovery is heard. Others, who 
visit the tomb to get money for their needs, are told in a dream 
that they will get it from such and such a person and place. 
Prior to the present misrule and anarchy a big fair was held 
annually on the 2nd Zu’l-QaVla, and the present author re¬ 
members how commodities worth not less than one lakh from 
Ahmedabad, and horses, oxen, and camels, from Kathiawar, 
were brought and sold, at that fair. Such fairs are called 
‘ Medani ’ by the Gujaratis, and it was the custom that the 
people who came from Ahmedabad should halt at Sarkhej 
to visit Saint Ahmad Khattu’s shrine and only those going to 
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the fair should go further. And on the 12th of that samo 
month a large number went to pray at the tomb of Malik's 
wife Bibi Fateh Shah. 

Shaik-ul-Islam Khwaja Ahmad , son of Dosan. 

He was one of the chief successors of Hazrat-i-Shah Alani 
and he received the title of ‘ Miskin Allah ’ from the saint 
4vide Vol. 10 of the Rauzat-i-Shahia). 

One day the Saint, pleased with him, remarked, “When 
Ahmad requires anything he does not ask for it ; because he 
considers created beings powerless to give it. This is the way 
of a brave and strong minded man.' And then the Saint 
quoted certain Arabic verses and continued, saying, “ It is 
uo easy thing to receive the cuts from the swoid of Sufi ism* 
With firm determination can a man stand in dependence on 
the One." 


Tie* Lover gazing in his mistress' eyes 
Reserves himself for her until he dies. 

A lion's heart is needed for this deed. 

No I ox is lit for Love's high enterprise. 

tic i.> buried in Ahtnedabad near the Shah pur Oate. His 
.imiversary is performed on the 13th Shawwal. 

(Jazi jiff id Ismail Isfahani, son- of Se.jifjul Barkan. 

tir was a pious and clignilied person. Government appoint¬ 
ed him Qazi of Broach. When Hazrat-i-Shah Alam, on his 
way to Namlurbar and Sultan pur, halted at Broach, the Qazi 
waiteil on the Saint and became his disciple. One day iho 
tollowing verse from the Quran was recited before the saint :—• 

"And their Lin'd shall make them drink a pure drink." 

Ch. LXXVI : 21. 

The Qazi. as if he longed to taste this drink, remarked " Is 
that 'drink* material and really drinkable, or does it mean 
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Love and Divine knowledge which can be acquired ? Or is 
it simply capability ? ” “ Yes,” answered the Saint smilingly, 

“ it has real existence, and can be tasted. ” 'If,” said the 
Qazi, "it can be tasted in this world, thou art my preceptor 
one who has received it, and I hope thou wilt be pleased to* 
bestow on me a portion of it.” ‘‘1 shall see,” replied the 
Saint, "wait on me regularly at the time of midnight prayer, 
perchance thou mayest be given this drink.” And the Qazi 
waited upon him and was blessed with it one night. And he 
said, " The first intoxicating effect of it is this, that God hath 
revealed to me the real nature of Heaven and Hell.” After 
becoming the disciple of the Saint, the Qazi, who had given 
up tho use of the turban, was ono day advised by the Saint 
to put it on again. The people expected some? change in the 
fortuno of the ivazi, and it came about a week later. Sultan 
Mahmud sent word to the Saint to persuade the Qazi to ac¬ 
cept the Qaziship of the capital, where a good Qazi was needed. 
At first tho Qazi was not willing to accept this offer, for he 
feared to lose the inward peace and happiness that comes from 
a Sufi’s life of retirement. Blessed and assured by the Saint 
that ho would end his life as a good man and would rise on the 
day of resurrection with tho true Darvishis, ho accepted the 
Qaziship. He is buried in Ahmedabad at Badupur. The 
ceremony of his anniversary is performed on the 28th llabi L* 
He had tho honour of leading the burial prayers over the body 
of Hazrat-i-Shah Alam. 

Maulana Shaikh Mahmud Suhravanli. 

lb was born in Multan, as is described in the*Dali hikayat 
and Skaraif-i-Mahmudia. He lived fo^ some time in Tatta 
and Lahore, where lie heard of tho wonders of Hazrat-i-Sliah 
Alam. One day he said to Jam Juna, who with his father 
was his disciple, " You have not yet forsaken the heathen cus¬ 
toms of your family. Leave for Gujarat and got your daugh¬ 
ters married there, even as your undo gave hi- daughter to 
Hazrat-i-Qutb-i-Alam.” So the Jam leaving his two sons 



Jam Khair-ud-din and Jam Salah-ud-din under the care of 
the Shaikh’s son Abdullah, took his two daughters Bibi Mughli 
and Bibi Murki and left for Ahmedabad. It was supposed 
that Bibi Mughli, who was more handsome than her sister, 
would be given to Hazrat-i-Shall Alam himself, but on reach¬ 
ing the city, the Jam being so advised by his ministers, gave 
her in marriage to Prince Sultan Muhammad, son of Sultan 
' Ahmad, so that ho (the Jam) might be allowed to retain his 
ancestral kingdom and receive other royal favours. The other 
daughter, Bibi Murki, was then married to Hazrat-i-Shah Alam, 
but she died soon after having given birth to a son named Shah 
Bhikan and two daughters. 

Bibi Mughli gave birth to a son (afterwards Sultan Mahmud 
Begada), but her husband Sultan Muhammad, died soon, and 
she was remarried to Hazrat-i-Shah Alam, under whose care 
the orphan Prince Mahmud was brought up. This Prince 
afterwards sat on the throne of Gujarat (vide Mirat-e-Sikan- 
dari.) 

The Jam built (a fort which is called Lakarkot, where he and 
his daughter Bibi Murki are buried. As the Bukhari Seyyids 
had then no special cemetery of their own, Shall Bhikan, the 
Saint’s son by Bibi Murki, was buried by the side of Ids mother. 

It was in those days that the Shaikh came from Lahore and 
became ono of the disciples of Hazrat-i-Shah Alam and settled 
at Asawal near Qutbpur. He was buried in the above men¬ 
tioned fort of the Jam on 14th of ZuJ-Qu’da. His descendants 
are still remembered in Lahore and Gujarat. He was the 
preceptor of the famous Maulana Shaikh Nur-ud-din, who 
spread knowledge in this land of Gujarat, and his children 
after him. 


Maulana Shaikh Nur-ud-din. 

Son of Shaikh Muhammad Shah, was bom on the 10th Ju- 
madi I 1063 a.h. He was a genius, and the signs of greatness 
were visible in his childhood, as is the saying “ He who is 
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fortunate is fortunate even in his mother’s womb.*' It is said 
that, in his boyhood, he read the whole of the Gulistan (with 
text notes thereon) to his mother in seven days. He acquired 
knowledge from Maulana Ahmad bin Sulaiman, and Sufiistie 
knowledge from Seyyid Muhammad Mahbub Alam, from 
whom he received the succession of the Suhruwardiya Order 
>f the Sufis, and permission to make disciples in all other 
orders. # 

His fame as a talented Arabic scholar spread far and wide, 
and students flocked to his seminar where they were provided 
with free board and lodging. Muhammad Akram-ud-din, 
known as Shaikh-ul Islam Khan, the Sadr of the Suba of Ah- 
medabad, built this seminar for the Shaikh at a total cost of 
Rs. 1,24,000. The foundation stone of the school was laid 
in 1102 a.h., and the mosque was completed by the acquisi¬ 
tion of adjacent lands and houses in 1110 a.h., as is calculated 
from 

Ifu’aV Masjid Ussisa ahiltaqwa min A wall Yaumin 

Other additions were made to the building in 1111 A.H., the 
chronogram for which is :— 

2 Madramlun fiha Alhuda l(Malamain. 

Lasundra in Pargana Savli under the Saikar of ('hampancr 
has been given as a gift for defraying the annual expenses of 
the 4 Milad-i-Sharif ’ (the Prophet’s birth), and M<lha in Par¬ 
gana Kadi and Raniisan in Pattan with an additional stipend 
<>f Rs. 2 daily have been bestowed for ‘ 1 anger ' (free distribu¬ 
tion of food) and the maintenance of Students. No doubt 
the Maulana was a good example of what the Fathers of early 
Klam were like. He was an accomplished Divine, pious and 
generous, a versatile author and commentator. His works 
exceed one hundred and seventy in number His commentary 

1 ‘ This is the mosque founded on piety from the first ot days’. 

2 ‘ A School in which is guidance for two worlds.’ 
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cm the Sura-i-Fatiha ’ 1 contains about ten or twelve thou¬ 
sand verses, and on the Para c Alif Lam Mira’ 2 about sixty 
thousand verses. Other works also testify to his erudition 
and scholarship. 

In the year 1148 after a pilgrimage to Mecca he returned 
home, and spent his time in prayers and meditation. Every 
/lay after the daily lessons wore over he used to read the whole 
of the. Quran, and every night he used to offer the evening 
prayers twice, and on his hed he repeated the confession of 
faith and a blessing on the Prophet a thousand times. He 
regularly fasted for forty days, and retired in the mosque, and 
never accepted any royal stipend nor ever touched silver and 
gold coins with his own hand. He lived to the advanced age 
of ninety-one, and died on Tuesday noon the 9th of Sha’ban 
1155 A.ir. Of the many chronograms composed on his death, 
the following 

11 r a r is- i-A hl-i - Ha i ft 

is the most appropriate. Ho is buried in his own convent 
near the seminar. The sage left five sons and three 
daughters. 

Shaikh Mnhantmad Saleh, surnamed Ptr Ba fi a . 

Ho was a learned, pious, forbearing, and generous man; the 
pupil, disciple, and successor, of his father. At the age of 
seven he committed to memory the whole of the Quran with 
the correct intonation. He was once called before Prince 
Muhammad Azam Shah, then the viceroy of Gujarat, and 
was asked to recite the sura entitled ; Ar-Rahman.’ So 

1 The short opening Chapter of the Chi ran. 

2 Para—tlie Quran is divided into thirty paras <>r parts, perhaps 
so (licit, the whole may be read in the month of Ramazan. The para 
A. L. M. consists of five chapters beginning with these letters, the meaning 
of which is variously given. See Sale's Koran. (Preliminary discourse.) 
There are usual six chapters beginning A. L. M. (see Hughes’ Dictionary) 
of Islam. 

^ The H«‘ir of the People of the House. 
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faultless were the intonation and rythmic effect of his recita- 
tion that the Prince marvelled at him and bestowed on him a. 
robe of honour, money, and the village of Taj pur in Pargana 
Viramgam. He was invited twice to Delhi—first in the reign 
of Farrukhsiyar and then in the time of Muhammad Shah. Each 
time Rs. 2,000 were given to him as his travelling allowance, 
with a robe of honour, and an elephant. Many nobles and 
scholars considered him superior to all his contemporaries ; and 
in fact he was a true son of his father, the sage. He died 
in Delhi on the 16th Jumadi II, 1147 a.h. His coffin was 
brought to Ahmedabad. and his remains He buried in the tomb 
of his grandfather by the side of the mosque. 

[t is curious that his father Maul ana Nur-ud-din saw him 
in a dream, and he was saying, ‘ They have given me the 
title of ' Murad Bakhsli ’ 1 which is the chronogram for my 
death and the offering to my soul will be ‘ Thuli 5 2 Who so 
desireth to gain his object should eat this, and do a ‘ Fatiha ’ 
for me. When the Maulana awoke from his dream he counted 
the numbers of the* letters of Murad Bakhsli which gave the 
exact date*, of his son's death (1147 a.h.) 

Daily he received from the Royal Treasury Rs. 2 as salary, 
and Rs. 22 o for Mutawalliship and for the performance of 
annual ceremonies on the 12th Rab l (the anniversary of the 
prophets death) and the 11th Raid 11 (the anniversary of 
Saint Abdul Qadir Jilanis death). Moreover Mujhij in Par¬ 
gana flaveli Ahmedabad was bestowed on him as Altamgha.” J 
He left five suns viz. : Baha-ul-tlaqq, Sadr-ul-Haqq, Rukn- 
ul-Haqq, Raza-ul-Haqq, and Faiz-ul-Haqq ; and one daughter. 

(2) Qnzi Mnhammnd Xizarnud-dhi Khun. 

He was a scholar, a good mathematician, a prose writer, a 
poet. <md a Hati/.A 

1 *' 1 lie grantor of desires." 

2 ‘Thuli 5 —‘ a kind of sweet food prepared from, the husks of 
wheat* (Belsare. Cluj. Dictionary). 

(Turkish, k Red Seal ’)• A grant under the Royal Seal 
conferring a title to rent free land in perpetuity, hereditary and transfer¬ 
able (Wilson's CUos^urv i. 

1 Dtv* "'ll-! ha* e-,intuit ted the Quran to nirm«-r\. 
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In the year 1151 a.h., lie was appointed Qazi oi Ahmedabad 
by the Emperor, and received a robe of honour and an elephant. 
He enforced observance of the Muslim Law strictly, and went 
so far that in the year 1163 a.h., with a handful of Muslims 
unaided by the Governor, he raided a temple of unbelievers 
who had built it inside the city at Shah pur, and who used to 
c blow their horn at a time when the Moazzin was calling to 
prayers in the mosque near. When the news reached to the 
Emperor of Delhi, Ahmad Shah, he was pleased and conferred 
a robe of honour on the Qazi and gave him an elephant. The 
Qazi died on the night of the 12th Zu’l-Qa’da 1165 a.h., and 
was buried by the side of his father towards the east. He 
h'it no issue. Ho wrote dissertations on such subjects as ‘The 
excellence of Knowledge,’ ‘Time,’ ‘The seasons,’ ‘Coffee,’ 
etc. His descendants hold a free grant of two villages—one, 
Rayanche, by virtue of Muhammad Shah’s farman, and the 
other, Nadoj, by virtue of the Governor's Parwana. 

(3) Shaikh Mannual 

who died young on the 5th Rabi I, leaving no issue. He 
is buried by the tomb of his grandfather. Dilasapura, a pail 
e! the village of Mahij, belongs to his descendants. 

(4) Shaikh Fakr-ud-din 

was born deaf and dumb, but he was very intelligent 
and wrote a beautiful hand, especially in Nashkli and 
Naslaliq. He wrote out a number of copies of the Quran. 

(5) Baha-ud-din abul Bashar 

dud in infancy. And the throe daughters of the Shaikh were 
Hawida, Saida, and Afifa ; all virtuous ladies. 


1 Two forint of Persian penmanship. 
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\Vliil< writing these pages it occurred to me that I should 
first enumerate the various families of the Seyyids who have 
settled here, and then givo a detailed account of their leading 
men. 

(1) Bukhari Seyyids—the descendants of Hazrat-i-Qutb 
Alam and his son Hazrat-i-Shah Alam. 

(2) Qadiria Seyyids—the descendants of Hazrat-i-Soyyid 1 2 
Ahdul Qadir Jilani. Prominent amongst them are Seyyid 
Jamal Patthari : Seyyid Abdul Jalil ; and Seyyid Abdul Khaliq. 

(3) Shirazi Seyyids, divided into three branches, viz* :— 

(a) Seyyid Ahmad Jafar, and his sons ; 

(f>) Sons of Seyyid Kamal-ud-din, who is buried in old. 

Asawal behind the Jame Masjid, 

(c) Soyyid Abu Turab, and his sons. 

(4) Rifai Seyyids, descendants of Seyyid Ahmad Kabir 
Rifai. One of them was Seyyid Abd-ur-Rahim, who is buried 
at Sultanpur outside the fort of Alunedabad. His sons were 
Shah Aliji Kanudhani, and others. 

(5) Mashhadi Seyyids—sons of Seyyid Sharaf-ud-din, the 
son-in-law of Makhdum-i-Jahanian ; they are burk'd at Broach. 

(6) Id nisi a Seyyids—sons of Sharif Abu Baler Id ms, chief 
of Hadramaut in Arabia. He is buried at Johariwara in Ali- 
medabad, and his descendants are found in Broach and Surat 
to this day. 

(7) Tirmizi Seyyids—descendants of Makhdum Seyyid 
Yahya, successor of Makhdum-i-Jahanian. Ho is buried 
outside Baroda, near the Materia tank. 


1 The celebrated founder of the Qudireyah ordor of darveshes sur- 
narned Pir Dustagir. Ke died and was buried at Baghdad A. H. 561.’ 
(Hughes’ Dictionary). 

2 Near the Becharaji Tom pie, Baroda. Amongst other descendants 
of this Saint is Mir Muzaffar Husain Khan of Surat, a gentleman who 
lias been the friend of many successive Collectors of Surat. 
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(8) Bliaklari Seyyids—descendants of Seyyid Badr Bhak- 
tari, successor of Makhdum-Jahanian. 

(0) Arizi Seyyids—Seyyid Khondamir and Seyyid Yaqub, 
w ho are buried in Bibipur. 

(10) Zaidia Seyyids—the chief of them is Seyyid Usman 
sumamed “ Sham’d-Burhani/’ who has been mentioned above. 

Qadiria Seyyids. 

Seyyid Jamal Pattbari :—Son of Seyyid Hussain, who was 
descended from Seyyid Abd-ul-wahhab son of Seyyid Abdul 
Qadir Jilani. His father came to the Deccan from the island 
of Ormuz, and settled at Patth in Ahmednagar. When Sul¬ 
tan Bahadur went to the Deccan he brought the Seyyid back 
with him with all respect and honour, and built a house and 
a convent for him in his capital. The Seyyid left live sons, 
viz. : —Amin-ullah, Yatim-ullah, Sufi-allab, Husain-iid-din and 
Badr-ud-din. Yatim-ullah was a wise man and a teacher who 
succeeded his father. The Seyyid died in 971 a. h., and is 
buried near the Uaikhar gat . . His anniversary ceremony is 
performed on 23rd Sha’ban. 

Seyyid Ghiyas-ud-din :—Son of Seyyid Alxlul Jalil, son of 
Seyyid Abdul Wahhab, sumamed Sliahji, a descendant of 
*Seyyid Abdul Qadir Jilani. He and the father of Seyyid Ab¬ 
dul Wahhab died as martyrs in Gujarat, and he is buried at 
Saraswati in tho district of Ahmedabad. The anniversary 
ceremony is performed on 13th Muharram. Many miraculous 
deeds are attributed to him. 

Soyyid Qutb-ud-din :—Ho is a descendant of Seyyid Abdul* 
Wahhab, son of Soyyid Abdul Qadir Jilani. He settled in 
Gujarat, and is buried in Jamalpur inside the City with his 
grandson Seyyid Abdul Klialiq, who held two villages, Khan- 
pur and Chokar, in Pavgana Dholka. 

Shirazi Seyyids. 

Seyyid Ahmad Jafar His grandfather, Seyyid Muham¬ 
mad, left Shiraz and settled in Sind. Seyyid Jafar, his father, 
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came from Sind and stayed in Gujarat for some time, and then 
leaving his son Seyyid Ahmad as his successor here, went hack 
to Sind. Seyyid Ahmad was twelve years old at the time of 
his father’s departure. He studied Sufiism, and passed his 
time in devotion and asceticism. Every night he used to r*v 
cite half the Quran during the course of two Rakat 1 prayers. 
That he might have hardships to suffer he made the pilgrimage 
to Mecca by land. During his perilous journeys, at times, he 
had no food and lived on the leaves of trees. He refused to 
accept any State aid, and forbade others to take presents. 
When Humayun conquered Gujarat many of the Ulamas and 
Shaikhs left Ahmedabad and settled outside, but he remained 
and provided, from some mysterious source, two seers of com 
to evory person. He was wont to put on fine clothes ; lie lived 
a recluse for forty years, coming out only on Fridays and feast 
days for prayers. As for his daily prayers, lie offered them in 
his house in the company of his disciples. This was done in 
his calmer moments, but when in a trance, none knew in what 
case he was. 


Once ho did not come out, even on Fridays end feast days 
for full twelve years. This happened when Ran a Songa of 
Ohitor raided Ahmadnagar and carried off many daughters 
of tho Seyyids and ordered thorn to be taught to be dancing 
girls. Thereupon the Seyyid vowed that he would never come 
out until the Sultan of Gujarat inflicted chastisement on the 
Rana. And when he knew that Sultan Bahadur of Gujarat 
had taken Gin tor he abandoned his retirement. It is said that 
Sultan [Mahmud Begada once begged the Seyyid to provide 
him with mangoes at a time when the season was over. The 
Seyyid commanded his servant and many mangoes were pro¬ 
vided, the attendants receiving two each ! He died on 16th 
Safar 944 a.h. 


l RukVit :—the bondin'? posture proper to the b^^ioriln^ of 
prayer section. 
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Seyyid Aim Turab :—His grandfather and Seyyid Shah Mil 
came from Shiraz and settled in Muhammadabad (Champaner) 
in 81)8 a.h. , during the reign of Sultan Mahmud Begada. Both 
of them are buried there. 

Seyyid Abu Turab was invited by the Sultans of Gujarat 
and settled in Ahmedabad in a newly founded quarter. In 
The reign of Akbar he was appointed leader of the Meccan pil¬ 
grims, and on his return brought from Mecca the Prophet V 
Footprint as has been mentioned already. He died on 131! 
Jimiadi I 1.003 a.h. His mausoleum is situated at Asawal 
which lie had founded. 

Seyyid Kamal-ud-din :—Son of Seyyid Shah Mir. He is 
buried behind the Jame Masjid in old Asawal. His anniver¬ 
sary is held on 25th Rabi II. 

Rifa'ia Scyyids. 

Seyyid Abdur Rahim :—A descendant of Seyyid Ahmad 
Kabir. He is buried in his village of Sultanpur, outside the 
Raipur gate. His anniversary is celebrated on 14th Shawwal. 

Shah Aliji Kanudliani :—Grandson of Seyyid Abdur Rahim. 
Ho composed hymns in Hindi. His diwan is like the diwan of 
Maghrabi in tone and spirit. His tomb is situated by the 
side of Shah Ghazi’s. He lived to the age of seventy seven and 
died in 073 a.h. His anniversary is on 14th Jumadi I. 

Shah Aliji Nadirullah :—His name was Seyyid Abdul Kadir. 
son of Seyyid Mustafa, son of Shah Aliji Kanudliani. He is 
buried in the above mausoleum. His anniversary is cele¬ 
brated on 17th Safar. 


Mashhadi Scyyids. 

Seyyid Muhammad Murad, disciple of Seyyid Muhammad 
Mahbub Alain. He is buried at Naotar. 

Idrusia Scyyids. 

Sharif Shaikh' Sharif’ son of Abdullah, buried at Johariwara 
ia ALunedabad. He was a meek and humble man. and he 
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used to say “ If any one kisses my feet, it seems as if he i* 
thrusting an arrow into my eye. And if he kisses my hand, 
I feel as if he slapped me.” He died on 25th Ramazan. His 
well known work is entitled ‘ Aqd-i-Nabavi.’ His son Seyyid 
Abdullah is buried in Broach, and his grandson Seyyid Mu¬ 
hammad Idrus in Surat. 1 

Arizi Seyyids. 

Seyyid Khondamir :—Son of Seyyid Badha, son of Seyyid 
Yaqub. He received tho oath of feaJty and was appointed 
successor by his uncle Seyyid Shadi son of Seyyid Yaqub, son 
of Mahmud, son of Seyyid Kabir, brother of, Seyyid Husain 
sumamed ‘ Khing suwar 9 (successor to Nizam-ud-din 
Aulia), who came from Persia and rest in Pattan. It is said 
that Khondamir’a mother Bibi Hassu before she nursed him 
would first wash and pray thus :— 

“ Lord, if this child is to be a virtuous man let him live j 
if not, let his small soul pass away.” 

When he was two and a half years old his father died, and he 
was brought up by his mother and his uncle ; when ho was 
twelve this uncle appointed him his successor, and then died. 
But there was a quarrel with another uncle ; so Khondamir 
and his mother left Pattan and settled in Ahmedabad. Hero 
ho married, and was taught Sufism by Hazrat-i-Qutb Alam 
and Shaikh Abdul Fattah who was instructed by Saint Seyyid 
Muhammad (Gisu 1 diraz) through Seyyid Ala-ud-din. Khon- 
darnir used to say that lie had divided the blessing which 
he had received into three parts—ono for himself, ono for his 
children, and the third for good men in general. It is said 
that Malik Sha’ban, Vazir of Sultan Ahmad, had great faith 
in Khondamir, but owing to his official engagements was not 
able to pay his respects regularly ; therefore his son-in-law 
Malik Khushbash was appointed as his substitute. One day 

l The Edroos family ia well known ill Surat to the present day. 

a ‘ Rider of the Grey horse \ 5 
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Khondamir’s mother asked for a piece of land for a burial 
ground. Malik S ha’ban, when told of this, at once wrote out 
a * Parwana ’ for the grant of twelve villages. But this was 
infused. Then Malik Khushbash offered the mausoleum 
which he was erecting for himself. The lady drove to see Urn 
spot, and, taking up a handful of dust, smelt it, and said, “ The 
w place pleases me ; let it bo reserved for the one who dieth first 
amongst us 1 ‘ And Malik Khushbash died first, and was 
buried there. 

Soyyid Khondamir died on 4th Rabi II 874 A.K., and is 
buried at Bibipur by the side of his mother. Bibiji, a virtuous 
lady and one whoso fathor was a righteous man and whose 
mother a noblo and chaste woman, the daughter of Maulana 
Z a. Sho brought up her son Khondamir tenderly, and when 
he grew up sho became his disciple. One day she gave a gold 
r.mhur to her father to buy a robe, but the coin fell from his 
band. He bent down to pick it up, but to his astonishment 
saw two gold mohurs. Ho covered them with dust, and re¬ 
turned homo empty handed. On being asked the reason he 
said, For fear of taking another's coin I did not pick up mine.” 
But the lady ropliod “ Then thou shouldst havo come back 
to me at once, for hero is thine own piece in the wall niche.” 
Sho died on 4th Jumadi II, and, as her son Khondamir also 
died on the same date, her anniversary is jjerformod on the 5th. 
Her tomb is at Bibipur. 

Seyyid Yaqub Chishti :—Son of Khondamir, was a hand¬ 
some youth who was taken a fancy to by Malik Muhammad 
Ikhtiyar, who wanted to train him up himself. Khondamir 
understanding the Malik’s intention, sent his son Yaqub to 
be adopted and trained by him. Malik taught him learning 
and Sutiism and gave him tho name of Khond-sa’id. One 
day Malik being pleased with tho boy was about to take his 
cap and placo it on tho young Seyyid’s head. The boy politely 

3 Whoso tomb is so well-known object of interest ontside Dolhi. 

3 1 Long haired ’. 
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•refused saying ;c Give it to your son Malik, my brother in 
faith.” When the young Seyyid returned home, his father 
Khondamir, hearing of this incident took him to task, saying 
■' For that thou vast sent ; thou didst wrong to refuse this 
honour. Now buy fruit and offer them to Malik, and make 
supplication for the boon again.” The young Scyyid did so, 
and Malik, listening to his supplication spoke thus :—“ Little* 
Khond, thou needost it not ; it is tho elder Khond who needs it. 
I Should have given it to my own son, but we are tho trustees 
of the Divine treasure, and we give it to him who is pointed 
out from above. I thank God thou art chosen, for thou art 
dearer to mo than my own son. ”And saying this Malik placed 
his cap on the head of the young Scyyid. 44 Sir ” murmured 
the young Seyyid, “ I griovc for Miskin, thino own son ; do 
somewhat for him, I pray.” “My son,” replied Malik, “now 
mayesfc thou give it to him thyself.” And tho Seyyid gave the 
cap to Malik Miskin. 

it is recorded in tho memoirs of the Seyyid that ho and 
Jlazrat-i-Shah Alain were bosom friends. They had seventy 
meetings, in which in a state of ectacy they exchanged their 
apparel, and embracing each other would say “ We are 
becoming successors to each other/’ 

It is said that tho Seyyid was an accomplished Suli, and was 
attended by nobles, kings, Darvishos, Sufis, and UJamas—all 
of whom received blessings from him. In his seances rapture 
was felt, and the singers were liberally rewarded, as woll as 
the. poor and the needy who tiockcd to him. lie used to say 
* Neglect of daily ceremonies is worse than death for a darvMi/ 
He died on 2nd Zu’l-Qa’da 927 a.h. 

Shaikh Wajih-ud-din Ahmd-al-Alavi. 

He was a son of Shaikh Nasrullah and an accomplished 
scholar and renowned Sufi. He was descended from Muham¬ 
mad Aziz, son of tho *Imam Muhammad al-Jawad. In the" 


* The ninth Shia Imam, died 220. 
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time of the Sultans of Gujarat one of his ancestors, Seyyid 
Baha-ud-din of Mecca, came from Arabia and settled in Mu- 
hammadabad Champaner. He married, was highly honoured 
by the Sultan, and lived and died at Champaner. His grand¬ 
son, Seyyid Imad-ud-din was appointed Qazi of Patri in Par* 
gana Viramgam. Shaikh Wajih-ud-din was born in Muham* 
ruadabad in the month of Muharrum 010 A.H., as i,-> calculated 
from the word 

Shaikh . 

From the age of five till he was thirty three he lived the life 
of a student learning various branches of knowledge and Sufi- 
ism ; he passed the remainder of his life in teaching his pupils 
in Ahmcdabad, devoting his spare time to writing and pre¬ 
paring notes and commentaries. He possessed the inner know* 
lodge, and lived the life of a recluse, visiting no one. He was 
the disciple of Shah Qazan Chishti, but followed more especi¬ 
ally Shaikli Muhammad Ghaus, under whom he* completed 
his Suiiistic studies. It so happened that when Shaikh Mu¬ 
hammad Ghaus came to Ahmcdabad, the Ulamas under the 
leadership of Shaikh Ali Muttaqi, a great scholar and a Sufi, 
wrote out a fatwa for his assassination on a charge of holding 
heretical views. The Sultan, however, before giving his final 
absent, referred the matter to Maulana Wajih-ud-din, who 
want to Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus. But no sooner had he 
seen the Shaikh than the Maulana tore the fatwa in pieces- 
anti exclaimed “ Ali Muttaqi, surely thou hast no knowledge 
oi the acquirements of the Shaikh.*’ Afterwards the Maulana 
used to say, k ‘ Follow the law as was done by Ali Muttaqi. but 
follow also the spirit of truth in the light of our(l) Murshid's 
teaching.'* And in truth Shaikh Ghaus was an inspired pre¬ 
ceptor. The Maulana died at the age of eighty eight, as is 
calculated from (2)“ Wajih-i-Din, on the last day of Muharrum 
1)98 a.h., as is calculated from u Shaikh Wajih-i-Dm” He is 

(1) * The Sufi’s spiritual loader i.e.. Shaikh Muhammcd Chaus. 

(2) The Prince of tlio Faith *. 



buried inside the rampart wall at Khan pur, in the school 
which was built by Sadiq Khan. The reservior and the mos* 
que were built by Shaikh Haidar, one of the grandsons of the 
Maulana. His descendants, who have settled in the city and 
in Burhanpur, are men of light and learning, and devote their 
time to teaching. They live on the income yielded by Barejari 
in Pargana Haveli and other lands granted by various rulers* 
A daily allowance of Rs. 1-4-0 from the ’hangar’ grants of 
Sultan Ahmad’s mausoleum is also given to students and to 
the poor. Owing, however, to the present misrule, this allow¬ 
ance has been stopped ; but the people, in large numbers still 
visit the Maulana’s tomb. 

Nur Bakhshia Seyyids. 

Seyyid Muhammad Nur Bakhsh :—He belongs to the Ku- 
bravia order and was the successor of Shaikh Najm-ud-din 
Kubra. He was bom in Jaunpur, and was a great mystic. 
Miraculous powers are attributed to him, attracting many 
people from all over India, especially from the district of 
Dhandar. 

Once ho visiited Gujarat, where he became so popular that 
the inhabitants of Palanpur, Viramgam, Mandol, and Dasani, 
believed in him in numbers. His followers, however, seeing 
so many miracles, went to the extreme, and hailed the Seyyid 
as the promised Mahdi ; but he never claimed such honour. 
Later on, Sultan Mahmud the martyr, Muzaffar the last Sultan 
of Gujarat, and Itimad Khan, the Yazir, and Slier Khan, and 
Musa Fuladi, and the rulers and many artisans of Palanpur— 
all adhered to this new sect of Mahdavia. 

In the reign of Shah Jahan, when Prince Aurangzeb was 
viceroy of Gujarat, certain Seyyids headed by Seyyid ltaju 
of Palanpur served the Prince, who publicly acknowledged 
their services and praised Seyyid Raju, calling him a virtuous 
and brave man. Some of the courtiers pointed out to the 
Piince that those Seyyids were Mahdavias, who believed that 
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as the PicnuYcd JNT«»l>di had come and gone, and if this be so—* 
tho door of repentance was locked according to tho orthodox 
view, and there was no need for any supplication after the 
daily prayers. Accordingly, when Seyyid Kaju with his 
followors waited on the Prince, the latter inquired about tho 
Promised Mahdi. “He has come and gone,” answered Rffju. 

* The. Prineo then turned to the* Llamas, and asked their 
opinion, and they spoke thus There have been many 
antichrists, who were believed to be Mahdis, but in the end 
wore slain by the champions of the Faith. But the Promised 
Mahdi will come towards the end of tho world, as is given in 
the traditions. ITow, then, can these people consider Seyyid 
Mahuimnad Xurhakhsh as the Promised Mahdi 

‘‘ Tin“ s w ordoxelaimed Raj u, ‘‘ is our proof. 5 ’ A fight 
was imminent, when the Prince ordered the assembly to dis¬ 
perse. Raju and his followers were then dismissed from ser¬ 
vice, but they assembled outside the city at Gulab Bagh, and 
decided to vindicate their cause by force of aims. They col¬ 
lected a large* number of their followers from Palanpur and 
other places, and took up a defiant attitude. 

The Prince consulted the Ulainas, who said to him “Verily 
they are heretics and ought to be killed. But lot them first 
be asked (o disperse. If they fail, the Prince has authority 
to kill them.” And a sergeant with the* Qazi’s writ informed 

1 Malidi-i-mau'ud 11 Promised Mahdi'. As in the writings of 
Jews and Christians, there are certain traditions un the authority of which 
Muslims believe in a deliverer who is to bo a descendant of the Prophet 
and whoso advent, is predicted after the second coining of Christ. The 
Shia sect of tho twelve believe that the Promised Mahdi was born in 
809 A. T). but- disappeared at the ago of ten in a cave in Surramanrae near 
Baghdad. They believe him to be still alive and say that he will reappear 
at the second coming of Christ. This Muslim idea has led to the riBe U 
many a false Mahdi in different countries since the days of the Abbaeid 
Khalifs. In India Seyyid Muhammad of Jaunpur (847 a.h.), mentioned 
by the author, was said to lie the Mahdi, and his followers are still found 
in Falanpur and other places, and are called Mahdavis. 
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them that, as they had been dismissed from servico, they must 
leave the place. But they refused to listen to him. So the 
Prince sent another officer, who in the name of the Prime 

♦ 

ordered them to disperse. “ We obey our religious guide mid 
none else ” answered the malcontents. The enraged Prince then 
ordered the bailiffs to cut the ropes of their tents, and 
a small troop was sent to do this. But when the tents fell, 
the Mahdavias drew their swords, and a general fight ensued. 
The Priiico sent another detachment, and the Mahdavias, 
who wero but a mob armed with sticks, took to flight and 
abandoned Seyyid Baju, who, with his chosen attendants, 
fought bravely and fell fighting. Weavers, carders, dyers, 
milksellers, of this city, are generally Mahdavias. Many of 
tho inhabitants of Palanpur, Dholka, Viramgam, Dasara, and. 
Mandol, belong to this sect, and are called Nur Bakhshis. But 
they are ignorant folk and quarrelsome fanatics. “And Is¬ 
lam is his who follows the Guidance." 

The leaders of the Chishtiya order who have come to this 
land from abroad , and lived and now rest here . 

Shah Barekulloh. 

Disciple and successor of Hazrati-i-Nizam-ud-din Aulia (of 
Delhi). His mausoleum is outside the Idar gate near Haji- 
pura. They say that when the title of Shall Alam was bes¬ 
towed on the Saint by the Almighty our Lord the Holy Pro¬ 
phet (on whom be peace) spoke to him, and said, “ God hath 
entitled thee Shah Alam.” And he said, “ How shall I publish 
this matter.?” And he answered, “Go to thy father and 
guide ; he will send thee to Shah Barek Ullah Chishti. Thy 
title shall be published from there.” So he went to the Saint, 
who smiled and said “ Come, O Shah Alam ; go to Shah Barek 
Ullah.” And he lot him go. And he obeyed, and went to 
Shah Barek Ullah. Now Barek Ullah was building a wall, 
and his disciples were bringing him mud and bricks. And the 
Shalii Saint gave him a basket of mud, and Shah Barek Ullah 
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*aw how the case was, and hailed him, saying “ Come, Shah 
Alam ; the canopy of Kingship befits thee ” And he took him 
and made him work. Then he came down and took Shah,* 
Alam, and entered the house of his younger brother Ataullah. 
Then he gave him a potful of baked beans, and told him to go 
home. He was followed by servants who were ordered to return 
from that spot where they heard the title of Shah Alam 
announced by heaven and earth and all that in them is. 

Placing the pot on his head Shah Alam proceeded home¬ 
ward followed by tlie servant. When he reached the city 
market at the spot called the c Three Gates,’ a blind, deaf, 
and dumb, drummer who earned his bread by begging, straight¬ 
way at the touch of the Saint regained his lost senses, and could 
see and hear and speak! Thrilled with joy the poor man, 
beating his drum cried out “Shah Alam, Shah Alam.*' And 
heaven and earth re-echoed, ‘‘Shall Alam, Shall Alain.” 

“Thou canst return" said the Saint to the servant, and 
quickly he went to his father Hazrat-i-Qutb Alam and gave 
him the pot of beans, and told him what had befallen him. 

This is the explanation of the saying current in Gujarat, 
“ The Chishtis baked and the Bukharis ate.” Shah Bare 
kullali is buried outside the Idaria Gate. 

Musa Sohag . 

It is said that he belonged to the Chishtia order, and, (1) 
wearing bracelets on his arms, lived among the street dancers, 
so as to conceal his Sufiism. (See the Bauz&t-i-Shahi). When 
ha died, Hazrat-i-Shah Alam sent his successor designate 
Miyan Makhdum, saying, “Musa Sohag has passed away, go 
and bury him with due honour ; but, beware, remove not his 

(l) * Soe Bombay Gazetteer, p. 2S1. for Homo account of this Faqir, 
and why he dressed like a woman ; how his prayers brought rain ; how, 
to avoid the Exuberance of his admirers, he prayed that the earth might 
cover him ; and how the King tried to dig him up, but was deceived by 
the appearance of his head in different places. 
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bracelets, for men, as sayeth the tradition, will rise on the day 
of resurrection as they lived in this world. And let his grave 
have no distinction, for he concealed his Sufiism in life ; so 
let it be after his death.” So, there are now four graves in 
the Bagh-i-Shahi, and no one knows which is Musa Soliag’s. 
His anniversary ceremony is performed on the 10th Rajab. 

Shaikh Hasan Muhammad. • 

Son of Shaikh Ahmad, better known as Shaikh Miyanji, 
was a scholar and a Suli. At the age of five or six he was ap¬ 
pointed successor to Shaikh Jamal-ud-din Jumman. He also 
acquired the succession of the Kadiria, Nur Bakhshia, Tai- 
furia and other orders from Muhammad Ali son of Nur Baldish, 
a pious man who knew the ovents of past and present and 
future times. When he grew up his father also appointed 
him his successor, and many people became his disciples. Sul¬ 
tan Muhammad the martyr and other nobles of Gujarat belie¬ 
ved in him, and the Sultan bestowed on him Asarwa and 
other villages—in all fourteen Chakla outside the Gate of 
Rukn-ul-mulk also belonged to him. So ho was rich. And 
he was wont to celebrate the festivals of the Pirs and distri¬ 
bute food to the poor. The stone mosque inside the city 
near Shahpur gate was built by the Shaikh in eight years at 
a cost of one hundred thousand rupees. But some of the walls 
and minarets remained unfinished owing to the change of dy¬ 
nasty and the robbing of the Shaikh s property. The follow- 
nig chronogram(1) is inscribed on the left of the middle arch :— 

Shaikh Hasan, of his time the guiding star, 

A mosque did build whore men pray for his soul. 

They see this building of the Shaikh ” afar, 

Its date they know, its elegance extol. 

The Shaikh wrote a commentary on the Quran called the 
Taisir-i-Muhammadi, in which he has pointed out the natural 
connection of the verses and which is approved by the Ulamas. 
He also wrote notes on the Tafsir-i-Baizawi, and various 
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other notes* and compositions. Ho taught for forty one years 
twenty seven in tho presence of his father and fourteen after 
his father's death. Ho was boin in 923 A.H. and died on Tues¬ 
day 28th Ztrl-Qa’da. 982 a.h., at the age of fifty-nine. He 
had six children—four sons and two daughters viz.( 1) Shaikh 
Kamal-ud-din ; (2) Shaikh Muhammad, who succeeded his 
father ; (3) Shaikh Quth Muhammad, who settled in Burhan- 
*pur and is buried near the* tomb of Shaikh Majen ; (4) Shaikh 
Saleii Muhammad. Tho two daughters were Bibi Khadija 
and Bibi Ayesha, sumamed Aehehi Ma, a virtuous lady devoted 
to tho reading of tho Quran and working wonders. 

3 /1 if a n Ska ikh M v ham mad . 

The head of the. (1) gnostics of his time, son of Shaikh Hasan 
Chishti. Ho was a manifestation of Divine Power, and many 
miracles are attributed to him. He was bom in 956 A.H., as 
is calculated from “ Shaikh Wali .” He acquired Sufiistic 
and theological knowledge from his father, with whose depart¬ 
ed soul, when ho was dead, ho used to comniuno for the solving 
of his difficulties. Ho visited Seyyid Jalal-ud-din Mah Alam, 
who paid him due honour and said, “ Verily, Miyan Shaikh 
Muhammad’s fame will spread far and wide, and many people 
will believe in him. He will be the author of many Sufiistic 
works, and Sufis will look up to his authority.” When he 
succeeded his father some of his disciples asked for the sanads 
issued by the Sultans of Gujarat for the maintenance of his 
ancestors, so that they might he presented before the Em¬ 
peror Akbar and renewed by him. “Darvishes” remarked 
the Shaikh, “should not he beholden to temporal rulers. The 
true King of Kings,—God the Almighty-—is enough for His 

(1) * “ JBiim-i-tflmikh ” (tho building of tho Shaikh) given 1)73 A. H. 

(2) For a nolo on Baizawi, See* j>. 

(1) * J y l ‘ the patt ern of the people of Gnosis’, 

“ While ordinary knowledge is denoted by the term ’ilm, the mystic 
knowledge peculiar to the sub's called ma'rifat or ‘ ir/an ’ ** 

(Nicholson's Mystics of Islam p. 71). 
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creatures.” Being pressed again, he washed the writing of! alt 
the sanads and threw them into the reservoir of his convent. 
Facing poverty and the enmity of the people he left tho cdy, 
and retired to his own mosque on the banks of the Sabar, and 
tame to the city to his own convent for Friday prayers only. 
Thus he lived for some years, until the people, seeing his mira¬ 
cles, believed in him and brought him back. Ho devoted his 
lime to teaching and listening in a state of trance to Sufi songs 
unaccompanied by musical instruments. 

It is said that one day he heard a mysterious voice from 
above saying “ Wo give thee the title of Quib ; do accordingly.** 
For three days tho Shaikh remained in a state of trance, and 
then on tho 26th Ramazan 1002 a.ii. ho ordered his servant 
to keep ready a quantity of sugar. Next day, early in the 
morning after morning prayers, Sharif Abdul Kadir, son of 
Sharif Shaikh Idrus (buried at Joharipura) was the first to 
appear before tho Shaikh, greeting him as Qutb. This title 
was soon on the lips of all men on every side. Sugar was then 
distributed by the Sharif, who soon after returned to his home. 
One day when ho went to Delhi to pay a visit to tho shrine 
of Khwaja Nasi r-ud-din “ Chiragh-i-Dilhi ” (tho Lamp of De¬ 
lhi), he dismissed all tho keepers of the shrine as well as his 
own servants, and went insido tho sopulcre alone. Suddenly 
the Khwaja’s grave, a piece of solid stone, split open, and tho 
Shaikh entered therein. One of the servants who was watch¬ 
ing thero beckoned to the other servants, and all marvellod 
at what they saw. When the Shaikh came out his face was 
shining like the sun. Tho nows of this strango tiling 
spread in the city, and the crack in tho tomb is still shown to 
the people. When Jahangir, who was then at Ajmoro, heard 
of it ho invited the Shaikh and paid the cost of his visit. The 
Emperor was pleased with him and gave him many presents, 
all of which were refused, except one village which was given 
as a maintenance grant. 

In the year 1027 a.h. when Jahangir came to Ahmedabad 
he expressed a wish through Sevyid Ahmad Qadiri to see the 
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Shaikh. The Shaikh came to him when the Emperor was 
looking at the tame lions. Suddenly a lion, breaking its cage, 
got out, and all fled before it. But the beast, looking towards 
the Shaikh, came to him as a dog wagging its tail, and placed 
its head on the Shaikh’s feet. The Shaikh died on the morn* 
ing of Sunday 29th Rabi I 1040 a.h., as is calculated from : 

Wasil-i-Haq Muhammad Chishti. 

Ho is buried by the side of his father on the cast . He left 
four .sons viz ; (l) Shaikh Hasan Muhammad, who used to pray 
“ 0 God, let me die in the faith before my father, for I cannot 
bear the pangs of separation.” Hearing of the death of his 
father he fell swooning, and on the third day he died. (2) 
Shaikh Muhammad, the favourite of his father, was a recluse 
who died in the same year on Gth Rabi IT. (3) Shaikh Siraj- 
ud-din was (ho manager of the household. He waived his 
claim to succession in favour of his nephew Miyan Shaikh 
Yahya. He died in 1050 a. d. (4) Shaikh Aziza liah, who was 
brought up by Shaikh Siraj-ud-din. 

Miyan Shaikh Yahya Chishti. 

Shaikh Mohiy-ud-din Abu Yusuf Yahya, sou of Shaikh Mah¬ 
mud, sou of Shaikh Muhammad Chishti, was a divine un¬ 
matched and a famous Sufi. He was born on Thursday 20th 
Ramazan JO 10 a.h. At the age of twenty he had completed 
his theological and Sufiistic studies under his grandfather, 
and had committed to memory the whole of the Quran. In 
the lifetime of his grandfather lie accepted service under Saif 
Khan and Isa Tar Khan, but even in service he lived a life of 
piety and righteousness. Once soldiers, going to collect the 

* “ United with God, Muhammad Chishti. ’ 

* For Al-Khizr sec Hughes’ Dictionary of Islam. He is a mysterious 
prophot whose identity is not agreed upon. He discovered, and is said 
to have drunk of, the fountain of life. 

* ‘ maolud ’ the Xativity of the Prophet. 

| it ., the Sima ’ or songs sung at the sufi Seances. 
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revenues of Sorath, raided a village, and secured corn and’ 
money for thomselves and their horses. But Miyan Yahya 
would take no part, and sat down quietly holding the reins of 
his horse. The soldiers pressed him to take something, saying 
that he would get nothing elsewhere, but he refused and slept 
that night hungry. In a vision he saw a man holding in one 
hand sweetmeats tied in a kerchief and in the other some hay. 
Miyan Yahya and hi* horse were both satisfied, for the man 
was Hazrat-i-Khizr himself. After the death of his grand¬ 
father he succeeded him, and lived the life of a recluse .Prince 
Aurangzeb, then viceroy of Gujarat, once invited him, but he 
replied “To call a Darvtsh means to ask for his blessing. But 
1 pray for thee already. Of what use then is my coming l . 
But if to obey a ruler’s command I appear before thee, the 
blessing will be a forced one and vain/’ Tho Prince 
himself went to the .-iige, and asked for his blessing, the Shaikh 
blessed him. And it so happened that the Prince came 
to tlio throne, and proved a defender of the faith. During 
his viceroyalty he used to present two hundred rupees annually 
to the Shaikh ; but after his coronation he sent him one thou 
sand rupees, a turban, a cloak, a belt, and a letter in his own 
hand. 

The Shaikh loved the Nativity ceremony, and to hear I ho 
Sufis’ songs without instruments as was the wont of tho Chishtis. 
Mirza Ba’qir the Muhtasib, in obedience to a royal order, suppre¬ 
ssed all such assemblies throughout tlie city, but the Shaikh defied 
the order, to the grief of the Muhtasib and the people. So tho 
Muhtasib one day sat in the house of tho Chief of tho Arabs, 
thinking to bring out tho musicians from the Shaikh’s convent. 
The Shaikh, hearing of it, armed his disciples, and himself 
sat ready with a dagger. Tho Chief of the Arabs thought 
it not well at that time to meddle with the Shaikh, and per¬ 
suaded the Muhtasib to go back. 

$ The public censor of religion and morals, who is appointed by 
Muslim ruler to punish muslims for neglecting the rites of their religiou. 
(Hughes* Dictionary of Islam). 
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The Shaikh sent word to the Emperor through Shaikh Ab¬ 
dulla son of Shaikh Nizam, but tho latter being prevailed upon 
by tho enemies of tho Shaikh did not present tho Shaikh's 
letter before tho Emperor. At last a letter was sent through 
Mir Seyyid Ali Rizvi Khan. Tho Emperor kissed the letter 
of tho Shaikh, and made amends by issuing four mandates 
addressed to tho following :—Raja Jaswant Singh, then Nazim 
of Gujarat ; Nizam-ud-din Ahmad the Diwan, Mir B&ha-ud- 
din and Qazi Muhammad Sharif. These four officers wore 
ordered to censure Mirza Baqir, to bid him refrain from med¬ 
dling in those matters, and to wait upon the Shaikh and pre¬ 
sent on behalf of the Emperor one thousand rupees and four 
tolas of itr. So, thereafter, no man interfered with the Shaikh’s 
ceremonies. Tho Shaikh, with his mother’s consent, had made 
Ihe pilgrimage to Mecca with his brother. After her death 
he again prepared for the holy journey, and was minded to 
settle at Mecca. He loft the city quietly and halted at Kliaria 
in tho mosque of Maulana Muhammad Qasirn. People came 
to bid him farewell. But a certain Abdul Wahid Bohra, an 
orthodox Mulla who hated the Sufis and the ceremonies loved 
by the Shaikh moekod at him, and declared such parties wore 
nothing but grunting, and it was all humbug. The Shaikh, 
being informed of this insult, cursed the man, saying “ This 
fellow shall himself grunt.” And it so happenod that one 
evening, when the Bohra was leading the evening prayer and 
reciting the opening chapter of the Quran, of a sudden he 
grunted, for ho could not utter the words Ghairi-l-Magkdhub, * 
but only a grunt came from him, however much he tried. He 
was forced to leave the prayer unfinished, and another was 
put in his place. And thereafter, whenever he stood up to 

‘‘ The way—not of thoso against whom than art angered, nor of these 
who go astray.” Quran Chapter I. The two words have such a 
collection of Arabic guttural letters that one feels almost inclined to 
excuse the Bohra who could not pronounce them. 
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pray, he could do nought but grunt when ho came to the words 
Ghari'l-Maghdhuh. This story is w'ell known among the peo¬ 
ple of this land. 

When the Shaikh reached Surat he was told the inconveni¬ 
ences likely to be met with on board ship for his ablutions and 
the rest. “ Why ” said the Shaikhshould one so act as to 
need such things ? ” And, throughout his journey lie took* 
nothing but coffee, and did not need ablution until forty 
days ho reached Jeddah. Having an injured leg he tarried 
at Mecca for one year, and for the remaining fourteen years 
of his life he lived at Medina, where he passed away while pray¬ 
ing on Sunday the 18th Safar 1101 a.h., at the ripe old age 
of ninety. He is buried by the side of the tomb of Hazrat-i- 
Usman in Medina. His descendants are still living. 

Shaikh Ali Mutlaqi. 

Son of Shaikh Abu Muhammad, son of Shaikh Hasan son of 
Shaikh Raja, one of the descendants of Hazrat-i-Salman-i- 
Farsi. Ho was the disciple and successor of Shaikh Muham¬ 
mad Chishti who has been mentioned about, and he led a life 
of unequalled piety and scrupulousness. He abstained from 
food provided by others than his preceptors, and used to pick 
up and prepare for his meals the waste vegetables which were 
loft by the green-grocors by the riverside. He is an author, 
and certain superhuman powors aro attributed to him. in 
his old ago he became a cripple. Ho died in Rajah If 1040 
a.h. and is buried in old Asawal opposite the tomb of Shah 
Bhikan. 

1 A companion of the Prophet, bom near Isfahan in the middle of 
tiio sixth century a.d. In his youth he abandoned Zoroastrianism and 
frequented the Christian Churches of Isfahan and later in Syria. Hearing 
of the advent of an Arabian prophet who would restore the pure faith of 
A braham, he wont to Medina and accepted Islam. By his skill in military 
Engineering he rendered material service to the Prophet especially in the 
battle known as the Jang-i-khandaq (See Ameer Ali’s Spirit of Islam pa^o 
Hi9). Later on he was appointed viceroy of Persia in the time of the 
Khalifa Umar. He died at Madain in (Ctesiphon) 653 a.d. (33 a.h.). 
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Makhdum Shaikh Azizullah. 

He was known as “ Mutawakkil,* ” and ho performed mira¬ 
cles. Some of his children were learned Sufis. He died on 
23rd Safar, and is buried at Ma’danpur. 

Makhdum^Shaikh Rahmatullah. 

Son of Shaikh Azizullah Siddiqi was a pious man and tho 
religious guide of Sultan Muhammad Begada. He is buried 
at Shaikliupur which was founded by him, and his anniversary 
ceremony is performed on 28th Jamadi II. 

Khustra BibL 

One of tho daughters of Makhdum Shaikh Kafiullah, son 
of Shaikh Sadullah, son of Shaikh Anzullah the 4 MutawakkiL 
She was the maternal aunt of Shaikh Muhammad Chishti, 
was renowned for her piety and knowledge, and lived to a good 
old age. In tho year 1020 a.ii. when the Emperor Jahangir 
came to Alimedabad he expressed a wish to see the lady. 44 We 
are retired Purdah Ladies/* she said, “ and should not wait 
on kings. And if the Emperor seoks our blessing, we are all 
ready praying for him/’ The Emperor excused her, and had 
faith in her. She is buried at Nasirabad near the tomb of 
Miyan Makhdum Ataullah, son of Shaikh Nasrullah Chishti, 

Miijan Khan Chishti . 

Chief of the hermits of his time. He built a coll, near Mul- 
tanpur by the riverside, and lived there as a recluse. He is 
buried near the big mosque built by Malik Maqsud. The line 
of his discipleship reaches to Kliwaja Nasir-ud-din “The Lamp 
of Delhi ” in the following manner :— 

Miyan Khan disciple of Shaikh Nizam-ud-din of Nar- 
nul, who is buried at Khattu Khurd: disciple of 
Kliwaja Khatuii Ali Taj Chishti of Nagor : 


Alp ‘ Trusting in God \ 
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Disciple of Khwaja Ismail son of Khwaja Hasan ‘ Sar- 
mast ’ Faruqi Cbishti: 

Disciple of Khwaja Hasan ‘ Sarmast ’ son of Khwaja 
Salar: 

Disciple of Khwaja Ikhtiyar-uddin Umar. 

u 

Disciple of Khwaja Muliammad Sawi: 

Disciple of Khwaja Nasir-ud-din ‘tho Lamp of Delhi.* 

He seldom gave audience, but kept his door closed. If any 
j)erson knocked at the door, he would inquire whether it was 
the first visit, and if the answer was ‘ yes ’ he opened the door, 
gave a brief audience and dismissed the visitor. But if he 
found that the visitor has come to pay a second visit he would 
say that he was the same old Fakir, and that there was no 
need for a further visit. One day it happened that Shaikh 
Mahummad Chishti, taking leave of his father Shaikh Hasan 
Muhammad Chishti, knocked at the door of Miyan Klian, 
who called out “Who is there \ ” Trembling with emotion 
Shaikh Muhammad raised his voice and said, “ How long wilt 
thou go on repeating “Who is there, who is there ? 99 The 
Miyan, having taken thought sighed and said, “ I understand 
Shaikh Hasan Muhammad’s son has come/’ The door was 
opened, and they sat long, speaking of mystic things. Tho 
Miyan died on 5th Jumadi I. 

Miyan Ghaiban Shah, tho mystic.* Ho was a mystic and 
often used to como to Shaikh Muhammad Chishti. When 
Muzaffar defeated Akbar’s Governor and himself sat on tho 
throne of Gujarat, Shaikh Saleh Muhammad, son of Shaikh 
Hasan, inquired about the fortune of Muzaffar. “Who is 
this Muzaffar ” exclaimed tho mystic ; “ I am Muzaffar.” And 
it so happened that in a short time Muzaffar fled from tho 
battlefield, was taken captivo and beheaded. The mystic is 
burk'd outside the Shahpur gate. People visit his tomb with 


(Majzubi). 
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offerings of peas and juw&ri cakes and tripe-broth, and their 
prayers are granted. His anniversary is performed on 27th 
Kajab. 

Description of the various orders of the Sufis, such as are 
buried here or in the neighbouring villages, together with an 
account of those who tarried hero for a time and then 
departed. 


Shaikh All Muttaql , Ihe elder. 

Son of Hisam-ud-din, son of Abdul Malik, the pious. His 
forefathers lived in Jaunpur, and he was bom at Burhanpur. 
At the ago of seven his father entrusted him to tho care of Shah 
Bajan Ohishti, and died. Ali Muttaqi, when he grew up, took 
service under the kings of Mandu and amassed wealth. But 
it pleased God that ho soon gave up his worldly life, and taking 
tho Darvisli’s robe from Shaikh Abul Hakim, son of Shah 
Bajan, wont to Multan, where in tho company of Shaikh Hisam- 
ud-din ho lived a life of devotion, studying Baizawi’s 1 
Quranic commentary and the “ Ain-ul-ilm.” After two years 
he went as a pilgrim to the holy sanctuaries, where lie settled. 
Ho acquired Sufiistic knowledge from Shaikh Abul Hasan 
Bakri, and took the robe of the Kadiria, Shazalia, Madina, and 
Maghribia, orders from Shaikh Mahummad Sakhavi, and 
went to live in Mecca. He took Shaikh Jalal-ud-din Suy- 
uti’s 2 work tho ‘ Jama-ul-Jumu * which deals with traditions 
arranged alphabetically, and the claims of the Prophet’s tra- 

i Nasir-ud-din Abul Khair Abdullah-ibn- Umar was a native of 
13aiza, a village near Shiraz. Ho held the office of Qazi of Shiraz for a 
considerable time, aud died at Tabriz in a.d. 1286 (685 a.h.) Others 
a.\y that he died in 1292. He is the author of the wolh known commentary 
on the Quran callod cbjiPt 

A manual of history in Persian called is also attributed 

to him. 

a He was bom in 1445 a.d, in Egypt, a prolific writer whose pen 
travelled over an immense field of knowledge—Quran, traditions, law, 
philosophy, history, philology, and rhetoric. He died in 1505 a.d. 
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ditions as based on liis sayings and orders, and arranged it in 
divisions, corresponding with the divisions of Muslim juris- 
prudence. Later, ho made an epitome, but discarded it. 
Another book of his is the ‘ Talqin-ut-tariq an ins piled 
work—and also the 6 Majm\va--i-hukmn-kabir’—a valuable 
book, which contains the various Sufi’s stages. 

Shaikh ibn Hajar then ono of the most loamed men of Mec¬ 
ca was in the beginning the teacher of Ali Muttaqi, but in the 
course of time ho was so much impressed by the piety and 
Sufiistic knowledge of his pupil that he became his disciple 
and received the succession from him. In his travels Ali 
Muttaqi would cany two bags, one full of provisions and uten¬ 
sils, and the other containing the Quran, some necessary books, 
and a water bag. Ho w r ould prepare his own food, and would 
ask help from no man. In the reign of Sultan Bahadur he 
came to Ahmodabad, but refused to give audience to the Sul¬ 
tan, who desired to pay his respects to the sage. At last Qazi 
Abdullah of Sindh, who had halted at Alimedabad on his wav 
to Medina and was intimato with the sage, pleaded on behalf 
of the Sultan. “If the Sultan comes hero,” said the sage, 

“ f shall have to find fault with his fashion of dress and other 
things.” And it so happened that the Sultan appearing 
before the sage rospoctfully listened to his advice, and next 
day presented ono croro of ‘tankas/but the sago, instead 
of taking the money himself, gave it to Qazi Abdullah who 
had been the mediator. The sage followed the Prophet/s mode 
ot life*, and he was venerated by the Sufis and the scholars of 
hi- time. He earned his daily bread by copying hooks and 
celling them. Sometimes ho would borrow money from widows 
who lived by spinning, and then ho would pay off his debt 
iron money gained by lawful means. The following tale is 


Tanka, or taka, 1 a coin the value of which appeors to vary 
jn -Trent parts of India; in Hindustan itia said to bo a copper coin 
to two paisas * (Wilson’s Glossary). Hore in Gujarat, according 
to our author, ono hundred tankohers were worth one rupee. 
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told by him. In many a desolate and dreary place have 
I seen gazelles gathered round a well pitiously looking down 
at the water they could not reach. But once it so pleased God 
that tho water gushed upwards to quench the thirst of tlie- 
poor creatures, and we too drank from it.” 

Sultan Mahmud of Gujarat, who was very careful of the 
purity of the water he drank and could not easily be satisfied, 
came to see the sage, who sent for a basin and a jug full of 
water, and, soaking his own cap three times in it, gave the 
waiter to the Sultan, saying, “Baba Mahmud, this water ac¬ 
cording to tho Muslim law is clean, drink it therefore and let 
your doubts vanish ; for they arc the outcome of Satan’s temp¬ 
tations.” Tho Sultan drank and was cured of his foolish 
scruples. The sago was bom in 885 a.ii. and died at the age 
of ninety on 2nd Junntdi I, 075 a. if., and was buried in Medina, 
the holy city of the Prophet. 

Shaikh Abd-ul-it'ahhab. 

Son of Waliallah Qodri Hanafi of Mandu, disciple of Shaikh 
Ali Muttaqi, and religious guide of Shaikh Abdul Haq the 
famous traditionist of Delhi. His father was one of the nobles 
of Mandu, but owing to civil disturbances left the city and 
sot tied in Burhanpur. The Shaikh lost liis parents in his boy¬ 
hood, and passed his early life as a wandering Darvisli visiting 
Gujarat, the Deccan, and Ceylon. At the age of twenty he 
reached Mecca, where Ali Muttaqi, the sage, remembering his 
intimate relations with tho father of the Shaikh, came to see 
him and asked to be his companion. The Shaikh at first dec¬ 
lined the kind offer, but being assured of the noble qualities 
of tho sago waited on him and worked as his scribe, copying 
out and comparing his works, lie laboured hard, and would 
oopy a thousand verses at night, besides his day’s work. He 
served the sage so well that he reached the mystic stage of 
being absorbed in his religious guide. For twelve years ho 
remained in the service of the sage, and during his long stay 
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jn Mecca performed the routine of the Haj forty-four times. 
After the death of the sage, tho Shaikh once came to Ahme- 
dabad to bestow some favours on his family but soon returned 
to Mecca because of the enmity of the * Mahdavis,’ who wore 
his old enemies. That year only he could not perform tho Haj. 
Tho people of Mecca, Medina, Yamen, Egypt, and StTia, all 
with one accord hold him a great saint. 

Malik Muhammad Ikhi.yar . 

One of the nobles of Sultan Mahummud Begad a, who on his 
accession to the throne gave tho title of ‘ Khan ' to each of 
his chosen chiefs. But Malik Muhammad did not acoept a 
title, for that he bore the name of tho Prophet. But he re¬ 
ceived the Royal farrnan and enjoyed the benefits of it. One 
day he was going to Mithapur in a palanquin. As the day was 
hot, ho was resting under a tamarind tree, when he saw a MulJa 
teaching children in tho corner of a mosque. The Malik, after 
a short nap, went to the mosque and offered his afternoon 
prayer with the Mulla, whose name was Kabir-ud-din, one 
of the grandsons of Shaikh Hamid-ud-din of Nagor, When 
they had finished their prayer the Mulla gazed at tho Malik 
in such a manner that the latter felt a short of secret attrac¬ 
tion to him, and from that day ho ever attended divine service 
in the mosque. One day the Mullah said to the Malik priva¬ 
tely, ei Why dost thou daily come here ? If thou dost really 
desire to serve God, sever thy worldly connections and be a 
Darvish. ” The Malik answered u 1 shall think over this matter 
and then decide.” And returning home ho paid his debts, 
set free his slaves, and sent back to the Sultan all his goods. 
Tho Sultan, thinking that the Malik was angered, spoke lov¬ 
ingly and entreated him kindly. But tho Malik answered 
“ I have faithfully served Your Majesty so long, but now 1 
am to servo Him who crowneth earthly Kings.” And ho 
rose up and w T ent to his house. The Sultan then sent for two 
chosen nobles named Darya Khan and Alf Khan, and told 
them of the sudden chango in the lifo of the Malik. They 
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promised to bring him back, and, taking the Malik's documents 
from the Sultan, came to his house. The Malik, knowing 
their plan beforehand, asked them to wait outside for a time, 
and celling a harbor got his head, hoard, and eyebrows, 
shaved. He then called his wife, and spoke to her thus :— 
“Thou art free: take whatsoever thou hast and go to thy pa¬ 
rents, or get thyself remarried to another man. Henceforth 
I leave the world.” But his wife meekly answered, “If such 
be the rule for the life of a Darvish, I say nought ; yet I am 
ready to follow thee wherever thou goest* Thou hast loved 
me in the passing world : wilt thou he so hard as to put me 
asvay in the world of eternal bliss V' “If thou wouldst fob 
low me,” answered the Malik, “cast aside thy ornaments, 
and exchange tliy dross with thine attendant,” She did so 
and the Malik, leading her out, passed by the two nobles at 
the door and went to the house of Ihe Mulla. Recovering 
from their sudden amazement tlie nobles returned to the Sul¬ 
tan, and told him that the Malik had become mad. Now' when 
t he Malik with his w ife reached the door of the Muila’s home ho 
received a hearty welcome. “Treat the Malik’s wife with 
due respect for they have relinquished the world like Ibrahim 
Adham *’ said the Mulla to his wife. And he began to teach 
Sutiistic knowledge to the Malik, who tried to subjugate his 
passions and purify his heart. Every morning ho would fetch 
water from the river for the Mulla, and while passing by the 
market with the pitcher on his head was railed at by the peo¬ 
ple as an idiot. But after some time he was hailed as a saint, 
and thousands tried to kiss bis feet when he came out. 

“ Beware,” said the Mulla to the Malik, “ worldly honour is 
a stumbling block in the path of the Sufi. ” So the Malik 
changed his ways and began to ask for money from his ad¬ 
mirers, and in secret gave it to the poor. And the people began 
to call him a greedy Fakir, and lost faith in him and left him 
alone. But he felt an inward pleasure and calm of mind, and 
he devoted himself to the higher Sufiism, and received the 
title of £: Muhammad Iklitiyar ” from the Court of the King 
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of Kings. It is said that one of the disciples of Saint Shah 
Alam began to wait on the Malik, and this displeased his col¬ 
leagues, who thought he was losing faith in their own saint. 
Tho matter was reported to the Saint, who said :— 

Who here is helped by Fortune’s star, 

Follows Muhammad Ikhtiyar. 

Who Heaven’s blessing would not lose, 

Muhammad Ikhtiyar should choso. 

One day Shaikh Alam met the Malik in the way, and asked 
to bestow his robe upon him. “Only saints” answered tho 
M;\lik, “bestow their robe.” “ But you are ore of them,” ans¬ 
wered the saint. And so the Malik gave him his cap, and tho 
Naint gave the Malik his shirt. The Malik and Mulla Kabir 
ud-din are both buried between Rajpur and Saras pur, near 
the cemetery of the Borahs. 

Afzal Khan Bambani, the martyr . 

One of the Vazirs of Sultan Mahmud the martyr. Not¬ 
withstanding his high position and wealth ho lived a life of 
piety and devotion. When he sat on his ‘cushion,” a servant 
bv his order would hold up a shroud and say :—“ Afzal Khan, 
be not proud of thy present position. Doath approaches, and 
thou shalt be wrapped in this shroud. Worldly honour and 
rank pass away. Beware of tho last Day of Judgment.” 

And the Vazir would go about his business trembling with 
the fear of God. Tho wicked rebel Burhan, after killing Sul¬ 
tan Mahmud the second and his two Vazirs Asaf Khan and 
Khudawand Khan, called Afzal Khan to his presence, and 
tried to win him to his side. But the pious Vazir refused to 
join him, and was killed by the rebel on Thursday night 13th 
Rabi I 961 a. h. at Muhammadabad. He is buried outside 
the oity, between the gates of Raipur and Sarangpur. He is 
venerated as a saint, and men visit his tomb. His brother 
Malik Zain-ud-din, disciple and successor of Miyan Qutb- 
ud-din Shahi and a Sufi of renown, is also buried hard by the 
Vazir on the eastern side. 



The village of Afzalpur and a caravan sarai were founded 
by the Vazir, and still belong to his descendants(1), but they 
are now in ruins. Ho also built a beautiful and stately mosque, 
but in the time of Momin Khan, son of Najm-ud-doula, when, 
the Marathas laid seigo to tho city, tho people, fearing lest the 
invaders might use their mosquo as an entrenchment and a 
base for their operations, filled it with fuel and set fire to it. 

Thus a precious old rolic was lost. Another mosque inside 
tho rampart at Jamalpur, near the tomb of Sardar Khan, was 
also built by the Vazir. 

Account of the four Ahmads and the twelve Babas 
who took part in the foundation ceremony 
of the city. 

The four Ahmads have been written of. Tho twelve ♦Ba¬ 
bas are these :—• 

Baba Khuju, Baba Laru, and Baba Karamat,—These three 
are buried at Dliolka. 

Baba Ali Sher :—A mystic who wore no clothes ; but if Saint 
Ahmad Khattu came to see him, the Baba would say in Hindi 
“ Bring mo clothing, for the Tower of Islamic Law cometh.” 
His anniversary is performed on 10th Jumadi I, and he is 
buried at Sarkhej. 

Baba Mahmud also buried at Sarkhej suburb. 

Baba Tawakkul, buried at Nasirabad. His anniversary is 
performed on 19th Muharram. 

Baba Luluwi, known as Bapu Muhammud buried at 
Manjluii. Anniversary on 2nd Muharrum. 

Baba Ahmad (2)Hankori, known as ‘the farrier* because 
his anniversary on 19th Zu’l-Qa’da is performed by the farriers 
who work in the principal market near the old mosque. He 
received the robo from Saint Nizam-ud-din of Delhi. 

Baba Ladha buried near Halim’s window. 


(1) Tho present Qazi of Baroda Ahmed Husain is one of his descendants. 

(2) Other readings are Nagori, and Bhakri. 
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Baba Dhokal buried between the Delhi Gate and Shah pur. 
Anniversary on 9th Rajab. 

Baba Sayyah, buried at Viramgam. 

Baba Kamal Kinnani, buried at Buhranpur near the one 
minaret mosque. Some exclude him from the list of twei\e 
Babas and insert Baba Kama] Malvi's name. 

Now all these Babas were either the direct disciple of Saint 
Nizam-ud-din of Delhi, or through tho Saint’s disciples, a* in 
the case of Baba Luluwi, who was the disciple of Hazrat-i- 
Nasir-ud-din ‘the Lamp of Delhi,’ tho well known successor 
of tho Saint. And it so happened that, when Shah Vilayet 
(who is buried at Dholka) tho chosen successor of Saint Nizam - 
ud*din left Delhi for Gujarat, many of tho abovo Babas fol¬ 
lowed him, and settled with him at Ahmedabad during tho 
rule of Zafar Khan. 

Baba Shaikh Kamal of Malm. 

Ho is buried behind tho mosque of K hud a wand Khan at 
Tlampur (Malik Ham being a name of Khudawand Khan). 
The author of tho *Mirat-i-Sikandari writes of him as follows :— 

Sultan Mahmud Khilji, tho ruler of Mahva, had great faitli 
in the Darvishos, to whom he used to offer rich presents, and 
in return he expected blessings from thorn. Ho eovoted the 
kingdom of Gujarat, and hoped to conquer it through the 
blessings of the Darvishes. So ho sent 500 gold ‘Tankits 
to Shaikh Kamal in advance, and promised to pay three crons 
of Gujarat Tankas—tho sum spent by the Sultans of Gujarat 
on the upkeep of Saint Ahmad Khattu’s convent and shrine— 
if he would bless him for the conquest of Gujarat. But spies 
informed Sultan Muhammad, son of Ahmad Shah of Gujarat, 
who ordered a search and confiscated the gold found in the 
covering of the Shaikh’s Quran. Tho angered Shaikh cursed 
tho Sultan, and sent word to Sultan Mahmud of Malwa to 

* See Bay ley p. 131, 137 et see. Where the tale is given at greater 
length. 
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r f . Uek Gujarat. So Mahmud with eighty-thousand warriors 
marched thither ; but before he camo the nobles of Gujarat 
had dethror'Hl Sultan Muhammad and crowned his son Sul¬ 
tan Qutb-ud-din. The new Sultan begged Hazrat-i-Qutb-i- 
Alam to pray for the retreat of the invader. 44 God,” said 
the saint, “will put aside this evil, for it arose from the old 
Sultan's disregard of Darvishes.” The Saint then sent his 
son Ilazrat -i-Shah Alain to Shaikh Kamal with a message 
saying, 44 Of a truth the old Sultan was blameworthy. But 
1 lie son should not be visited w ith the sins of the father. God. 
Saith in the Quran 4 One man beardh not the load of another. 7 
Persuade, therefore, the invader, and tell him to Make peace 
and to return to his capital.” But the Shaikh was loth to 
interfere, and sent back the messenger. Thrice was he asked 
in intorcech, but lie refused, and at the last thus he spoke in 
anger. ; For seven years have I prayed for Sultan Mahmud 
who honours the Darvishes. How can I now send him back 
and help him whose father evilly entreated the Darvishes 
and oppressed me ? Go back to thy father, Soyvid Burhan- 
ud-din, and greet him and say, “The arrow is shot, naught 
can now be done.*' Shah Alain smiled, and quoted this verse 
ot Rumi (1). 

“ God hath so blessed the favoured in his sight, that they 
can stay the arrow in its flight/’ Angered by the ready answer 
the Shaikh replied, “ Is this the sport of children? Behold 
the Divine Tablet and read the name of Sultan Mahmud Khilji 
recorded in the place of the Tank Sultans.” (2) And he raised 


(1) From the Musnavi of Julai-ud-din Rumi —a very famous Persian 
mystical poet. The Masnavi has been described as the 1 2 Quran in Pehlavi/ 
Rumi born in 1207 A. d. died in 1273 see Browne Literary History 
of Persia, Vol. II, pp. 515. 

(2) Vide Baylcy p. 67. The Mirat-i-Sikandari says that Tank is 
the name of the Hindu caste to which the family of the Gujarat Sultana 
originally belonged. It means outcaste—that is to say, an outcasted 
branch of the Khatris. 
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his hand and took a roll of paper from the invisible world, and 
gave it to Shah Alam, saying “This is the warrant for the Go¬ 
vernment of Gujarat in the name of Mahmud Khilji. There 
is no need to stress the matter. Go back and tell thy father 
how it is.” The blood of the Prophet that ran in Shah Alam s 
veins was moved to anger by this reply, and he took the paper 
and tore it in pieces and said “ Fate made without the per¬ 
mission of Hazrat-i-Qutb-ul-Alam is not approved/’ Then • 
the Shaikh lost his senses, and saying, “The Soyyid’s son hath 
prevailed,*’ committed his soul to God. Now this happened 
in tho year 855 a.h. And when this was told to Hazrat-i- 
Qutb-ul-Alam, he said, 4 c Verily my son was in haste; there 
was need of greater patience.” And the doings of Sultan 
Mahmud Khilji are written at length in Sikandar’s history. 
And God knoweth the secret things. 

Shaikh Karnal Kirmani. 

It is said that one day Saint Qutb-i-Alam went to pay a 
visit to Baba Karnal of Kirman. Seeing a rosary of black 
beads in the hand of the Saint, the Baba pointed out that it 
was unlucky and led to poverty. “ What sayest thou of one 
who had adopted a life of poverty of his own free will ? ” 
answered the Saint. “I crave pardon, O descendant of tho 
Prophet,” I dare say nothing of voluntary poverty such as 
is thy noble inheritance.” The Saint left his rosary, and the 
Baba placed by his side his own rosary of coral beads. There¬ 
from two fresh rosaries woro strung of black and red beads 
equally, and these were used by the Saint and the Baba. The 
Baba is buried at Bahrampur. He was the disciple of Seyyid 
N’imatullah Wali, who was the successor of Shaikh Abdullah 
Yafa'i of Mecca. 

Shaikh Siraj. 

An account of him is given by Seyyid Jafar Badr-i-Alara in 
his work entitled the c Hundred tales of Kings 5 or the Mena- 
qib-i-Hazrat -Shahia. 

* ‘ Shahia ' i.r., Shah Alam and his descendants. 
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Anecdote 64:—Shaikh Siraj was the disciple of Hazrat- 
XJutb-i-Alam, and he acquired Sufiistic knowledge from Shaikh 
Ali Khatib, who was the successor of Qutb-i-Alam. But he 
icon coaled his Sufiism under the garb of a practising physician. 
Once Shah Alam said to him in the presence of Sultan Mah¬ 
mud Begada “ A time will come when the Sultan will stand 
114 need of inward euro. Then wilt thou have to treat him* 

’ remember.” And it so happened that a servant of the Sultan 
fell ill, and was cured by Shaikh Siraj, who said to him , “ When 
next thou dost wait on the Sultan tell him to remember the 
Saint’s remark about the euro of his mind. I am ready to 
help him, but not openly. Let me bo enlisted as a royal phy¬ 
sician, and let him call me in secret, if ever he would get his 
soul cu-red.” And the Sultan called him, and gave secret au¬ 
dience to him, and placing his head on the Shaikh’s feet told 
him what was in his heart, and wept bitterly. u Let mo know 
1 I 10 nature of this love towards God,” asked tho Shaikh. 
4 ' tf ” answered the Sultan, “ I am asked to beg from door to 
door in my own kingdom and the people in the market-place 
ca st stones at rue, I shall bo happy if only one-tenth of what 
you godly men havo bestowed on me. For I hold my king¬ 
dom—nay the kingdom of the whole world—of such little 
worth.” “Thank God” answered the Shaikh “thy love is 
true. There is no need to leave the world as a Darvish.” Then 
he taught Sufiism to the Sultan, and healed his soul. 
His anniversary is performed on the Cth Rabi I, and he is 
buried at Manjhari. Tills story about Sultan Mahmud is also 
given in tho Mirat-i-Sikandari, with some modification. 

Shaikh Pir. 

Shaikh Pir, who is buried at Ahmadpur outside the rampart 
wall of the city, was disciple and successor of Shaikh Muham¬ 
mad Ghaus. The following account is quoted from a pam¬ 
phlet written by Shaikh Fathullah of Kashmirc, one of the 
disciples of Shaikh Pir. 
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Shaikh Pir was the eon of Shaikh Jalal Chishti of Champa- 
nor. He travelled far and wide, and after performing the 
Mecca pilgrimage visited the Prophet’s tomb at Medina, After 
these journeys he became a disciple of Shaikh Muhammad 
Chaus. His father and grandfather gave him the following 
advioe :—“ My son, be a constant reader of the Quran, and 
keep thy body clean by bathing or tayamum.* “It is tho read¬ 
ing of the Quran which hath blessed our ancestors.” “Per¬ 
form daily orisons as I have taught tluo ” was the advice given 
by Shaikh Shahab-iid-din Suhravardi. Shaikh Pir came to 
this city in the company of his religious guide Shaikh Muham¬ 
mad Ghana, and settled hero, and married and died here, leav¬ 
ing god-fearing children, one of w'hom was Shaikh Saifullah. 

Maulana Sadr-i-Johan. 

He is buried at Nurganj. It is said that Miyan Makhdum 
used to tako lessons from the Maulana Sadr-i-Jahan, who was 
one of the foremost scholars and most pious man of his time. 
Now Miyan Makhdum was the disciple of Shah Alam, who 
was hated by Maulana Sadr-i-Jahan. When Miyan Makh 
dum camo to take his lessons the Maulana would talk slight¬ 
ingly about the Saint, but Makhdum quietly listened to it, 
resolving not to attend his lectures again. But when he 
turned back to Shah Alam, the Saint would smile, and thus 
spoak ; “Makhdum, thou hast been to the Maulana for thy 
lessons. It is well. Cease not to go ; it is for thy good, for 
the Maulana is a great scholar.” And timo passed, till one 
day Makhdum as he hearkened to the slander fell aweeping. 
“Why dost thou weep?” asked tho Maulana. “My tears 
am for thy sake,” answered Makhdum. “ For me,” inquired 
1 he Maulana, “it is passing strango.” “Yes, for thy sake,” 
replied Makhdum with emotion. “Thou dost revile a noble 
and a virtuous descendant of our Holy Prophet. It is a pity 

* When wak'r is not available Muslims before they offer prayers apply 
dost to thoir faces and arms. This mode of purification is callod 
■ Tayammum \ 
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that thou dost not wait on him, what time the city is honoured 
by his saintly presence.” The Maulana pondered for some 
time ; then spoke thus :—“ I shall go to him if ho fulfils four 
conditions :— 

(1) They say he puts on silk raiment : let him during my 

visit wear such clothes as were worn by the Prophet. 

* 

(2) Also it is said that he sits on gold embroidered carpets ; 
let them be removed. 

(3) Let him talk with me on some subject. 

(4) They say that ho gives money to his visitors when they 
depart. But as the source of his income is not known, per¬ 
chance the Jins, robbing tho people, fill his coffers. I may 
not accept such milioly gifts.” 

“ It shall be done as thou dost wish ” answered Ma-khdum. 
And he asked tho Maulana to set forth, quoting the proverb, 
'Good work should not be postponed.” “ Go to him first, 
and let him know my conditions,” said the Maulana. “ God 
has already told him ; there is no need for me to go ' answered 
Makhdum. “It seoms thou hast gnat faith in him.” So 
saying tho Maulana quietly followed him. 

They came to the Saint's home at Kasulabad. The Mau¬ 
lana desired to send Makhdum to announce his arrival, but 
ho refused saying, “ It will bo in thy mind that I have infor¬ 
med him of thy conditions.” So the porter was sent, and 
they were led to the hall of audience, where to the wonder of 
the Maulana the carpot was found to bo one made from the 
leaves of tho date palm. “ One ” said Makhdum to tho Mau¬ 
lana, gazing at him with meaning. Soon tho Saint was seen 
approaching wearing a blanket and a blanket cap. “Two,” 
whispered Makhdum to the Maulana. The Saint gave a 
hearty welcome to the Maulana, and they sat them down and 
began to speak. “ What sayest thou about the angels seeing 
their Lord God ” asked the Saint. “No ” “replied the Mau- 
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iana. “ But 15 said the saint, “in the Quran* God says t 
4 Whoflo expected to meet his Lord, he should do good works, 
and serve none save his Lord/ Now this is a general pro- 
position ; why then should tlio angels be excluded 
“ Because,” answered the Maulana, “the angels being of finer 
stuff than men are not fib to reeeivo the Divine light. But 
men being of earthly mould are opaque and can retain the 
rays of His effulgent glory.” “ He who has created man fit 
to see God, notwithstanding his earthly mould, can also make 
etherial beings fit for it.” “We follow tradition,” answered 
the Maulana, “ And the early fathers of our faith are silent 
fix this matter, save some who make Gabriel an exception, 
tor that ho appeared boforo the Prophets in human shape.” 

“There are traditions,” replied the Saint, "Thus Imam* 
/akhr-ud-din* in his troatiso on seeing God writes : “The an¬ 
gels Gabriel, Michael, Raphael, and Izrael, and the Seraphim* 
who hold God’s throno, and all other angels, shall see God.” 
And saying this the Saint sent for the manuscript and showed 
it to the Maulana, who confessed that he knew it not. 

The Saint then opened another mattor and said “ God in 
the Quran f says :—“And if Allah should amplify the provi¬ 
sion for His servants they would surely revolt on the earth.” 
Vet we find that Solomon, Joseph, and Zu’l Qaniain, had am¬ 
ple provision ; yet did they not revolt, but lived a. life of devo¬ 
tion and righteousness. “How dost thou then interpret the 
Quranic verse '? ” The Maulana gave an explanation. But 
tho Saint said, “This is what a particular commentator says, 
hut ho has been criticised.” The Maulana then gave another 
explanation ; which too was refuted. So they proceeded with 
critical remarks on the authorities cited. At last after the 

* Quran. Ch. XVIII (The Cave) last verse. 

* Imam. 

1 There are eight angels who support the Throne of God. Quran 
Ch. LXIX. 17. 


t Quran. Ch. XLIII. 
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tenth explanation had been refuted the Maulana confessed 
ihat ho could not say, and asked the Saint to givo his own 
interpretation. 

“ Listen then ” said the Saint, “ In Arabic books it is laid 
down that, when action is referred to a definite actor, it must 
bo such as suits that actor. Thus “ Bana al amira al madinata ” 
(The Amir built the city). Here “ built ” must mean 
“ built a fine city,” worthy of the rank of an Amir. So, when 
Almighty God doth not say “ I ”, “ we,” or “ he ” “ givo abun¬ 
dance,” but “ God gives abundance,” it must mean an abun¬ 
dance worthy of the Almighty that would bring about revolt. 
But no such abundance has ever yet existed—if lie gavo to a 
mortal not only thousands oi worlds but millions, it would 

ill bo nothing compared with His power to givo. Hence 
there is no scope for revolt, and the general proposition of the 
\orse holds good.” The Maulana was pleased to hoar the 
interpretation, and exclaimed in wonder, ££ Verily thy know 
jrdgo is inspiration.” “ Spoil not my labour by thy unfounded 
remarks.” and baying this the Saint turned up his sleeves 
and pointed to liis elbows bound with cotton, bccauso he ever 
rested them on the floor while deep in his studies. Filled with 
reverence the Maulana kissed the Saint's elbows, and departed. 
On crossing the threshold he felt the weight of some money 
tied to his skirt. “This may not be,” said the Maulana to 
Miyan Maklidum. “Show not dishonour to the Saint, nor 
refuse his gift,” answered Makhdum. But the Maulana re¬ 
fused to take such gifts. “Stay; lot me report the business 
to the Saint,” said Makhdum. So, the Maulana sat down, 
and soon Makhdum returned and delivered the Saint’s reply, 
thus :— 

“ The" Maulana is Chief Qazi of the city ; let him judge him 
self. It was not I who gave this money to him nor any of 
my servants ; but my Lord God, He who fills the mines with pre¬ 
cious stones, He has put this money in the skirt of the Mau¬ 
lana. Should I, then, take it, or he ? I will take it, if the 
Maulai*i Avc:th it to me.” 
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M Verily, thy preceptor is a great scholar, and a devout Sufi j 
one who followeth the Law and the Way ” answered the Mau- 
lana. And he took the money and returned to his house. 
Thereafter he paid many visits to the Saint, and received bless¬ 
ings from him. 

Well saitli the poet :— 

In the street of the fair would I shake the dust 
From my piety’s robe in disdain. 

Could I ever foresee that one day that earth 
Would be salve for my eyelids in pain \ 

Maulana Imcid-ud-din Tdrumi. 

His name was Muhammad. His father, who was a mer¬ 
chant of T&rum near Shiraz, came to India with a pavilion 
of embroidered silk with trimmings of gold and hangings of 
precious pearls. But as tho King of Delhi was not minded 
to buy such a pavilion, the merchant being disappointed Cairo 
to Ahmedabad and waited on Shah Alam who paid him nine 
lacs in Persian coin from his own purse and ordered that tho 
pavilion he given as plunder to the poor. The merchant re¬ 
ceiving so large a price was pleased and begged the Saint to 
bless him with a son ; for he had no heir. And tho Saint bless¬ 
ed him saying “ God will give thee a son, who will bo a pillar 
of the faith ; let him^be called after my name Muhammad. ’ 


The merchant returned to Shiraz, and was blessed with a 
son whom he named Muhammad Imad-ud-din. When the 
boy grew up and was taught he heard the story of his birth. 
And he went towards Gujarat to pay his homage to the Saint. 
Arriving at Ahmedabad he became tho disciple of Malik Qutb- 
ud-din one of the chosen successors of the Saint, and settled 
here passing his time in teaching. His anniversary is perform¬ 
ed on 2nd Jumadi I. Miyan Wajih-ud-din, that famous 
divine, was one of his chosen pupils. 
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Maulana Ahmad , son of Sulairmn. 

He was a Kurd. His father Maulana Sulaiman came to 
Ahmedabad, and, having studied with Shaikh Abdul Haq of 
Delhi, wroto some books. Ahmad was an accomplished 
scholar, well versed in the sciences and traditions. It was 
through him that science study spread in this country. He 
was the author of many important works, one of these was a 
treatise entitled Fuyuz-ul-Quds on scholastic Theology, which 
is considered an inspired writing. Ho learned metaphysics 
and tho traditions from Maulana Wali Muhammad ; mysti¬ 
cism from Shaikh Farid, mathematics from Shah Qubad, 
(better known as Diyanat Khan) and the sayings of tho Pro¬ 
phet from his father. He died on the afternoon of Monday 
the 21st Jumadi II. His disciple Maulana Shaikh Nur-ud- 
din, wroto tho following chronogram :— 

l Sham'e ki bad z'anjuman-i-ilm gul shudi 

= 1102 A. n. This tomb, as well as that of his father 
is behind the Mosque of Musa Sohag. 

Miyan Khub Muhammad Chishti. 

Ho was a Darvisli and a Suli poet. Ho has written notes 
on tho 2 “ Jam-i-Jahan Numa ” and composed poetical works 
named ‘Khub tarang * and ‘ Amwaj-i-Khubi!’ He died in 
1023 A.n. and is buried at Ahmedabad in the square near tho 
mosque of Farhat-uhmulk. The following chronogram was 
recorded in his death :— 


Khub the 

(he was a good man) = 1023 a. h. 


1 Translation.—' The candle which was burning in the assembly of 
knowledge is put out. 

J (^hil Shudan) seems to be an Indian idiom with tho meaning 

it horo bears—tho putting out of a lamp. This meaning is given, by the 
Chiragh-i -hi day at. 
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Seyyid Taj-ud-din. 

Succx»8or of Seyyid Jalal Makh dum -i - Jahaniyam. Buried 
within the city near Muhammad Beg Khan’s Haveii at Mir- 
iii]>ur. His anniversary is performed on the 2nd Shawwal* 
Shah Mahbub Majzub. 

Buried outside the Kalupur gate. Anniversary on 18th* 
Shaban. 

Aliy an Khan Man Shah. 

Buried at Ahmedabad. Anniversary on 14th Jumadi II* 
Seyyid Abdul Latif Rasuldar. 

If is tomb is on the Sarkhej tank. Anniversary on 29th 
Jnmadi I. 

Seyyid Abdul Karim , the Camel rider. 

Buried outside the Astodiys gate. Anniversary on 3rd 
Rajab. 

Haji Jamal. 

Buried at Buhranpur. Anniversary on 20th Rajab. 

Shaikh Isa. 

Buried at Raipur. Anniversary on 12th Sha’ban. 

The Martyrs’ mausoleum near Asawal. Anniversary on 
2Gth Rajah. 

Pir-i-ghaib . 

Buried near the Martyrs mausoleum. Anniversary on 19th 
Rajah. 

Gauhar 1 Shahid. 

Buried near Kankaria tank. 

Salar Shahid. 

Buried near Kantoria tank. Anniversary on 10th Rajab. 

Miran Shah Sa'id Shahid. 

Buried at Isanpur. Anniversary on 25th Rajab. 


1 Shahid, a Martyr. 
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liala Pir} 

JBuried inside the citv betw^ a A 
Mtes h‘ between the Astodiya and Kajpur 
g tea, below the rampart, Annivemary on 14th Bajab. 

Seyyid Pir Muhammad . 


He came to this land from foreign parts and took up his 
abode on the Jami Mosque, where lie remained till his death. 
He belonged to tlio Qadiria order, and was the successor <4 
Miyan Wajih-nd-din. He was a recluse and seldom wont out. 
Ho taught privately and made some disciples. He was en¬ 
thusiast among the Sufis, and during his trances gave utter¬ 
ances to ravings, such as “I am Pir Muhammad, tho very 
God.” It is difficult to explain such blasphemies ; it may bo 
that lie repented thereafter. Many of tho Bohr as believed in 
him and became his disciples. But it so happened that one 
Zain-ul-Arifin, son of Akhond Abdul Aziz, began to make dis¬ 
ciples from amongst tho Bolira community. So Seyyid Pit 
Muhammad was angered, and some of his disciples being en¬ 
couraged by him caught hold of Zain-ul-Arifin, and mado 
him promise, by threats of severe punishment, to abstain from 
further conversions among the Bohras. When tho news of 
his wrong reached Jawanmard Khan Babi, he was angry and 
sent his men saying tk Go and drag the Seyyid out from his 
house. Let him lake his seat in the Bhadar, lie has becomo 
Governor of this place.” But his brother, Anwar Khan, a 
disciple of the Seyyid, pleaded on behalf of his Pir, and tho 
matter was hushed up. The Seyyid, however, hearing of tho 
intended insult to him was excited, so that he fell ill and in 
three days died on the 27th Jumadi II, 1163 A.H. He is buried 
within tho city near Saiah-ud-din Khan’s Haveli. His dis¬ 
ciples built a mosque and a garden by the side of his tomb. 


Shaikh Ali Biza Sarhindi . 


lie came to this land from Sarhind. He belonged to tho 
Naqshbandia Order and received succession to tho Chishti 
Order from Shaikh Yaliya Chishti. Ho fell into ecstasy in 
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the seance* of the Sufis and would shed tears, waking at times 
for the whole night and praying. He was at the same time 
a rich man, and many of the Lords of the Deccan, who came 
here in the company of Firoz Jang, became his disciples. He 
died on 21st Zu’l-Qa’da 1142 a.h. and is buried near Jawahir- 
pura. His eldest son Muhammad Shah, who was a scholar 
and a caligraphist, raised a dome over his grave. The villages 
of Kochrab, Saundhel, Rahnas, under the jurisdiction of* 
Ahmadabad Haveli, were bestowed on his children for their 
maintenance. 


Sryifid Muhammad AH. 

He was a great divine, and was bom at Ahmedabad. He 
led the life of a recluse from his youth, taking up his abode 
in the mosque built by Afzal Khan Bambani, the Vazir of 
Sultan Mahmud II of Gujarat. He passed his time in con¬ 
templation and devotion, and thrice he mado pilgrimage to 
Mecca, visiting at the time the tomb of the Prophet in Medina. 
Ho died on Sunday night, 7th Safar, 1153 a.h., and is buried 
in the compound of the Mosque. Mir Hisam-ud-din, who 
writes as 6 Ummi ’ has composed the following chronogram :— 

A surging ocean of the Truth, 

A noble teacher wise, 

Guide to the men who firmly tread 
The path that upward lies. 

Bright as a lamp, or as the flame 
Our sacred Prophet saw, 

A glory of the Prophet’s Faith, 

A pattern of the Law. 

The Prophet’s name affixed to that 
Of Murtaza’s exclaim, 

Thy ruby lips will then pronounce 
The holy Seyyid’s name. 
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He left this transient fleeting world. 

And ontored into light, 

The seventh of Safar’s month it was & 

On Sunday at midnight . 

.Ynd Ummi asked the Angel when 
Ho gained eternal peace, 

Fivo times Muhammad Ali give* 

Tho year of his release. 

Ibrahim Shahid. 

Ho is buried near Nainpur Bara. Anniversary on 2bth 
Rajab. 

Shah Abbas. 

Buried at Manjhuri. He was a Rizvi Seyyid of Mashhad 
and author of some Sufiistic works. In the year 1020 a h, 
lie went on pilgrimago to Mecca by way of Gujarat, and, after 
staying in Arabia for fivo years, returned and settled in Ah- 
juedabad, and died in 1020 A.n. He built a stone mosque 
at Manjhuri whore it is still standing, though in noed of repair. 
His anniversary is on tho 7th Rabi I. 

An account of saints 1 v r ho sottlod and diod in the town* 
and villages of the Province of Ahmedabad. 

Pat tan :— 

Seyyid Muhammad Brahman . 

It is recorded in the “ Manazil-ul-auliya,” which deals with 
tho saints of Pattan, that in the fortieth year of tho reign 
of Raja* Sidluaj Joysingh, Seyyid Muhammad, disguised 

l A striking omission is Seyyid Ali known as Miran Datar, whoso 
tomb at Unuwa Mehsana is visited by many thousands of pilgrims. 
His grandfather Seyyed Hm-ud-din came from Unchh and settled at 
Ahmedabad in 830 A. H. Soyyed Ali’s father was Dos an Miyan who 
married into the family of Sham’-i-Burhani and settled at Unawa in 
807 A. H. 

t From whom the modem town of Siddhpur takes its name. He 
also made tho Sahasra Long tank at Pattan. He died childless 1143 a.d, 
Soe p. below for the Sahasra Long Tank. 
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as a Brahman, entered tho service of the Raja as ft cook. 
After serving for twenty years his secret was revealed to tho 
Raja who was anggred and throw him into a fiery furnace. 
Straightway the Seyyid gave up the ghost, and a heap of ro6es 
was found in placo of his body. The Raja commanded that 
the flowers should be collected in a sheet and buried by the 
tank named Sahasra Linga. 

Baba Haji Rajah. 

In the roign 1 of Raja Sidhraj Joysingli Shaikh Muham¬ 
mad Baba Haji, who was tho successor of Sultan Seyyid 
Ahmad Kabir Rofa’i, came from Rum to Fat-tan. Tho chro¬ 
nogram of his arrival hero is :— 

“ Aftah-i-Mam 2 ” 

= 616 A.H. He died on 12th Rajah 670 A.H., which date is 
found from 3 

“ Kufr Shikari*” 

and his gravo is here. 

Shaikh Ahmad of Delhi, better known as Baba 
Dehliya 

Successor of Shaikh Mohiy-ud-din of Delhi. Camo to Rattan 
(Nahrwala) in 533 a.h., as is deduced from :— 

4 “ Ronaq-i-Islam and ” — 533 a.ii. 

He remained hero for 22 years, worshipping God, and ho 
died in 555 A.h., as is found from 

1 “ Nur-i-Kibriya Allah ” = 555 a.h. 

It is said that Raja Sidhraj Jeysingh, who had leaml of 
Islam from Seyyid Muhammad Brahman 6 became an 

1 The M. 8. Edition gives ‘ In the 75th year of tho reign of Raja 
Sidhraj \ 

* The * Sun of Islam 

* Destroyer of heathenism. 

* Islam’s splendour camo. 

”> * Tho light of Almighty God.’ 

* See p. 184. It is not. olear how far Siddhraj inclined towards Islam. 
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aj)0»tftte afterwards. Others say that Baba Rajab taught the 
creed to the Raja, who disappeared after his conversion. But 
some say that he was killed by Baba Rajab. But the Hindus 
on the authority of oertain yogis believe him to be still living. 
The truth about this is unknown ; but this at least is certain 
tli at he is no more seen by men. 

Haji Hud . 

Son of Abu Saleh Abdallah ; came to Nalirwala during the 
reign of Raja Karan. The date of his arrival is deduced from— 

1 ‘ Yaluh-u 8-shams 

— 485 a.h. and of his death from 

2 ‘ hhqallah = 536 A.H. 

Ho was a descendant of Haritk, son of Naufil, and the cousin 
of Fakih Abu Laith of Samarkand. 

Shaikh Ahmad Arafati . 

Ho came from Mecca in the reign of Raja Sidhraj Joysingh 
in 561 a.h. His homo was Taif (in Hejaz), ho passed his time 
in devotion on Mount Arafat, and hence is known as Arafati. 
Ho was a follower of Shafa’i, and was descended from Sadiq, 
son of Abbas. He died in 645 a.h. 

Shaikh Mu'iz-ud-d'ui Sidannan Shahid. 

He came to Pattan from Delhi in tho company of Sultan 
Ala-ud-din who was tho first Muslim ruler who conquered 
(Jujarat. The Shaikh died as a martyr ; and this is how it 
came to pass. 

One night Sultan Ala-ud-din saw tho Prophet Muhammad 
in a dream, and was ordored to fight with Raja Karan of Nah* 
rawala who was putting Muslims to death. Next night he 
saw the Prophet again, and Hazrat-i-Ali, the funner e xhorting 


1 ‘ Tho Sun shone \ 
a ‘ The Love of God.' 
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liim to invade Gujarat and the latter placing a sword in his 
hand and pushing him forward. When the Sultan awoke he 
■saw the sword in his hand. So he rose up, offered his morning 
prayers, and prepared for the expedition to Gujarat . In those 
days Shaikh Moiz-ud-din, the grandson and successor of Shaikh 
Farid-ud-din Shakarganj, had come to Delhi to pay a visit 
to Khwaja Qutb-ud-din. The Sultan, being a disciple of the 
Shaikh’s father, came to bid farewell to him, and told him hw 
dreams. “ I also have been commanded by the Prophet to 
follow thee and have been promised martjTdom, ” said the 
Shaikh smiling. The Sultan was pleased to hoar this, and 
taking the Shaikh with him marched towards Gujarat, and 
.in forty-one days he entered Nahrwala. The first battle was 
fought at Pura Anawara, which was founded by Mulraj Soi- 
anki. Throe thousand ltajputs were slain in the battle, and 
the victorious Sultan with his army took up a position in the 
Pura, and the Shaikh who was accompanied by bis family took 
possession of Vaghela grove. For twenty days the battle 
raged fiercely. At last the Muslim army was repulsed and 
began to flee, but the Sultan rallied his devoted soldiers and 
rushed to the field fighting desperately. Hearing of the Sul¬ 
tan s plight, tho Shaikh, nominating his son Shaikh Fuzail his 
successor and entrusting his robe and his family to his care, 
rode on to the battlefield. Greeting the Sultan he boldly 
laced his enemies and caused havoc in their ranks. He killed 
thirty-throe infidels, and took Raja Karan's son captive and 
I landed him over to his son Fuzail. Ho was then surrounded, 
md received fifteen arrow wounds and three sword cuts, and 
tell to the ground and died. Meanwhile the captive prince 
seeing his father Karan from a distance begged of Fuzail to take 
him to him, saying ho would receive a great sum for this. 
Fuzail made to load him to his father. Then of a sudden ho 
tell on Karan and brought back both father and son prisoners 
before the Sultan. Karan was beheaded, but the prince (as 
Nome say) was spared and given over to Fuzail. The old fort 
was destroyed, and great booty fell into the hands of the 
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Muslims. The Sultan lost 1,130 footmen and 953 horsemen, be ¬ 
sides Shaikh Mu’iz-ud-din. On the side of the enemy 7,985 
soldiers were killed. This victory was gained on the 12th 
Muharram 714 a.h. Two days aftor tho martyrod soldiers 
were buriod together, but tho Shaikh was buried alone. The 
date of his martyrdom is given by the words. 

1 Qudval’ulasfiyu 

ihe Sultan then marched against Broach leaving Khan 
Azam Sarvarkhan Gliori as Governor of Pattan. Khan 
Azam built a 2 tank at Pattan, and named it the Khan Saro- 
var. Sultan Ala’-ud-din sent for Shaikh Fuzail from Pattan, 
and took him with him to Delhi. 

3 Maula an Ya'qub. 

Son of Soyyid Abul Hasan Ahmad who was the grandson 
of Seyyid Murtaza Alam-ul-huda. He came from Tatta in 
tho company of Alfkhau Sanjar and settled in Nahrwala. He 
was a famous scholar, a renowned Sufi, and a great author. 

(1) The Pattern of the Pure. 

(2) Tho largosfc still in use in Pattan. It is nearly square in shapt* 
1,228 x 1,273 foot. (Baroda Gazetteer Vol. II, p. 687. ) The Gazetteer 
goes on to Bay that the tank may have been originally made by one of 
tho Solanki kings, but that it was completely renovated by Khan-i-Azam 
Mirca Auz Koka, the foster brother of Akbar, who was twice Governor 
of Gujarat. Ho constructed tho tank during his second period (1587- 
1594 A. D.) This is quite a different story from that given by our author. 

(>) 8ee Bayloy p. 39. Our author seems to have fallen into error 
here. In the beginning of his history ho says that Ulugh Khan, who wa.< 
known in Gujarat as Alf Khan, was an early Governor of Gujarat under 
Sultan Ala*ud-din Khilji and built tho Adina or Friday mosque. The 
passage has boon translated in the Bare da Gazotteer (Dosai and Clarke) 
Vol. II, page 679. The date given for the mosque is too early by at 
least forty years. There seem to have been two Alf Khans ; the 6rst 
Ulugh Khan was the King’s brother. Nahrwala was handed over to him 
on its capture in 700 A. H., and ho died soon after. It was Alf Khan th» 
King’s brother in law who was Nazim of Gujarat for many years after this. 
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In his person he was a second Joseph, and in saintliness trua 
heir of AIL the Commander of the Faithful. In Muslim theo* 
logy, he followed Shafa’i. 

In tho reign of Hardamul Vaghcla, the Sultan despatched 
Alf Khan with seven thousand cavalry and infantry towards 
Nahrwala. The seige lasted for fivo yoars and eleven months * 
During this poriod Alf Khan began to build a stone mosque,^ 
opposite the citadel, but hearing of the Sultan’s death he left 
it unfinished, and accepting a large sum from the Raja, went 
back to his country. But tho Maulana stayed and was wont 
to teach in that mosque, for Alf Khan had given him 10,000 
tankas whon ho departed. Tho following verses in praise of 
the mosque, giving tho date of its construction, were compo¬ 
sed by a certain poet. 1 • 

He built a splendid mosque herein 
No country boasts such towers and walls. 

But Mecca’s fame that Abraham mado 
Was pattern for these Pat-tan halls. 

He built it ; he was king supreme ; 

And at his word the building rase, 

The heavens rcvolvo around to spy 
Tho noble structure as it grows. 

No man’s work this—so men relate- 
A * guide,’ ‘ a House of God most great 

A glorious mosque, a mosque indeed, 

Adommont to the Prophet’s creed. 

Yet Alf Khan San jar Sultan cries, 

“ In Islam’s year six fifty five 
(Tho month Zu’l-Qa’da) did arise 
A mosque to keep tho Faith alive.” 

Bait-i-Akbar (Tho House of tho Great One)=635 
Hfvli (Guido)— =20 


655 A. >{. 
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Makhdum Alam . 

A descendant of Maulana Yaqub of Nahrwala. In his fa* 
mily tree Hmam Musa Qazim is shown to bn his ancestor 
in the fifteenth degree. 

It is said that Zafar Khan, who was sent by Sultan Firoz 
Shah to punish Nizam Mufarrih, better known as Rasti Khan, 
offerod prayers in the great mosque at Pattan, after ho had 
driven out Rasti Khan, who fled towards Cambay. Ho then 
paid a visit to Makhdum Alam, who presented Saint Mukli- 
dum-i-Jahanian’s daggor to him and blessed him, saying that 
Rasti Khan would perish by that daggor, and Zafar Khan 
would ono day bo Sultan of Gujarat. Next day when the 
Makhdum paid his return visit to Zafar Khan he told tho Khan 
how that groat (-)mosque had been built by Alf Khan Sanjar 
and how Saint Makhdum-i-Jahanian had prayed for two 
days in tho mosquo. Hearing this tho Khan took the Makh¬ 
dum with him and secluded himself for ten days on the spot 
where Saint Jahanian had prayed. He then ordered that a 
dome be built in the courtyard and turrets on the wall of the 
mosquo. 

And regarding this matter a poet has said :— 

At Makhdum’s wish tho king, Muzaffar ShalO 

To Pattan came from rogions of the North. 

And Makhdum blessed him. He in solitude 

Within the mosquo abode, and came not forth. 

l * Musa-al-Qazim is tho seventh Shin Imam. Ho was tho second 
son of tho Sixth Imam Ja’far, and was chosen as heir by his father 
because the Elder Son Ismail had, as was said, done wrong. Musa was 
poisoned by Harun-ar-rashed’s Vazir I bn Khalid in 148 A. H. The 
*oet of tho Ismailians follow Ismail, and end their list of Imam with him, 
holding that his father had no right to transfor the divinely ordained 
* accession at will. To this sect belong the Bombay Khojas. 

2 * This is the Mosque just mentioned. It no longer exists, but it 
was still standing in our author's time. See Baroda Gazetteer, Vol. II, 
p. 584 and elsewhere. 
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The columns of the holy edifice 

Were thousands five and hundreds five and five. 

And King Muzaffar when he saw their rows 
Added a dome that men still see survive. 

Seven hundred years and ninety five, ‘tis said, 

Since Islam’s Prophet to Medina fled. 

Shaikh Hisam-ud-din Usman. 

Son of Daud Faruqi of Multan, and disciple and chosen suc¬ 
cessor of saint Nizam-ud-din of Delhi. He came to Pattan 
in 695 a .h. , and after living there for fodv-ono years died in 
73G at tho ago of ninety-seven. 

Seyyid Husain t( King Sawar” x 

Son of Seyyid Umar Arizi of Ghayaspur. He was successor 
of Saint Nizam-ud-din and is tho guardian saint of Dablioi. 
In the year 730 a.h. in compliance with Saint Nizam-ud-din’s 
order ho came to Pattan, whore ho died on tho 1st Jumadi II 
798 a.h. at tho ago of one hundred and thirt y-five. He is buried 
near the Sahasra Ling tank. 

Shaikh Ja mal-vd-din . 

Disciple of Makhdum-i- Jalianian, and nephew' of Shaikh 
Hisam-ud-din Usman. In tho year 737 a.h. ho camo to Pat- 
lan, and lived in tho house of his aunt Bibi Amina. He died 
on 9th Rajab, 745 a.h, 

Shct ikh Sadr-ud-din 

Son of Shaikli Umar Faruqi of Multan who, leaving his 
native place, camo to Nagor and jireached l B i am ; ho married 
the daughter of tho Raja of Nagor and settled in Thatha (near 
Nagur). Makhdum Hisam-ud-din hearing of this called his 
sister Amina, the mother of Sadr-ud-din, and gave them quar- 

1 “King Sawar,” ‘Rider of tho groy steed.’ Tho family of thin 
Soyyed still hold villages in tho Kadi Prant of tho Buroda State and is 
known *v8 the Tope walas—cap wearers. 
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iere . m Pattan whoro thoir descendants are still to be found. 
Shaikh Abdul Latif, the successor and adopted son of Saint 
Qulb-i-Alam, was the grandson of Shaikh Sadr-ud-din. 

Shaikh Abdul Latif was a disciple of Sultan-ul-mash aikh, 
and was the leading Sufi of his time. His descendants are 
*till to to found in Ankleshwar near Broach. 

Khwaja RuJcn-ud-din “ Kan-i-Shalcar 

Descendant of saint Farid-ud-din <c Shakar Ganj and suc¬ 
cessor of Shaikh Zahid Chishti. Ho was an accomplished 
scholar, and Sultan Ahmad, tho founder of Ahmedabad, became 
his disciple. Ho died on 22nd Shavval 842 a.h. 

Maulana Taj-ud-din Ya'qub. 

Disciple and successor of Qazi Zain -ud-din Chishti of Daula- 
Jabad. Ho was i\ scholar and a Sufi. Miracles are attributed 
to him. He received the blessing in the company of Shaikh 
Rajab. He died on the 13th Juniadi II fMX) a.h. 

Seyyid Muhammad, batter known a* s* Seyyid Khuda 
Bakhsh. 

Disciple of Scyyid Raju Qat to 1, T and .successor of Saint 
Qutb-i-Alam. He came from 1 Uchh to Pattan in the com¬ 
pany of Bibi Saadat Khatun, mother of saint Qufcb-i-Alam. 
He learnt from his father and Pir and became a renowned 
theologian and traditionist. Ho belonged to the Chishti order. 
He died on Monday tho 5lh Jumadi II 847 a.h. 

Soyyid Ahmad, entitled Makhdum Jahan Shah. He came 
from Manekpur to Uchh after tho death of his mother, and 
became disciple of Seyyid Raju Qattal. Some time passed 
and he set out on the pilgrimage to Mecca by way of Gujarat, 
and handed over to Saint Qutb-i-Alam at Pattan the sacred 
relic of tho Prophet’s blanket which Seyyid Raju had given 
him. The piece of blanket is still in the possession of Shaikh 
Nur-ud-din Muhammad, a descendant of tho Saint, and can 


1 Uchh, near Multan. 
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be seen in Ahmedabad even to this day, in the Hijri year 1174* 
tfeyyid Ahmad lived with his uncle Soyyid Khuda Bakhsh 
and was married to the daughter of Makhdum Alam Ismail, 
who was bidden by the Prophet in a dream to givo his daugh¬ 
ter to the Soyyid. Ahmad lived with his wife for five months, 
and then set forth on his pilgrimage to Mecca, where he re¬ 
mained for twelve years, visiting Medina and Jerusalem. The 
Prophet then appeared to him in a dream, and said to him 
“ My son, return to Nahrwala ; whoso looketh at thee, God 
will forgive his sins ; whoso visitcth thy tomb shall have re¬ 
demption on the Day of Resurrection 5 whoso payetli visits 
to thee, his place shall be Paradise.” 

Soyyid Ahmad was much respected by Saint Qutb-i-Alam 
and by his son Saint Shah Alam, who being asked the reason 
told of a dream in which lie had seen Ahmad sleoping in the 
Prophet's bosom, who called him his beloved son. Soyyid 
Ahmad was bom in 789 a.h., and diod on the 9 tli Zu’l-hijja 
899 a.h. at the age of one hundred and ten. 

The sentence l “Waris-i-Imam Ali gives tho date of hia 
birth, age, and doath, in the following manner :— 

Waris-i-Imam .. .. 789 a.h. date of his birth . 

Ali .. .. .. .. 110 his age. 

Waris-i-Imam Ali .. ..899 his death. 

Majd-ud-din Maalana Muhammad Tahir better km am 
as the Bohr a. 

Ho lived in P&ttan. God gave him knowledge and excel- 
lenoo. Ho went on the pilgrimage to Mecca, where ho met 
many scholars of that land. He became a disciplo of Shaikh 
Ali Mutlaqi, and, on his return from Arabia, preached among 
the Bohras, and doing away with certain heresies separated 
the Sunnis and the Shias of that community. He is the author 
of several works on the traditions ; among them one called the 


1 ‘ Heir of the Imam Ali \ 
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“ Majma-ul-bakar ” which contains explanatory notes on alf 
tho six 1 “ correct books.” Another concise and useful pam¬ 
phlet is tho “ Asma-ur-rijal,” in which he has corrected the 
names of authorities without making any change in the ac¬ 
counts of them. Another work is his “ Tazkira-ul-mozu’at.” 
In all his writings he first praises his preceptor Shaikh All 
Muttaqi. As instructed by his preceptor he would prepare 
the ink for his pupils while he taught them. Ho was a zealous 
reformer, and was at last killed by the Bokras on the 6 th Sha- 
wal 986 A.H. Shaikh-ul-Islam Khan and his family are des¬ 
cendants of the Maulana. 

Shaikh Abdul Latif. 

Chosen successor of Saint. Qutb-i-Alain, who called him his 
twelfth son. Ho lived at rattan, and whenover his arrival 
in Almiedabad was jx>ported the fcainl was pleased and blessed 
him who reported it and filled his mouth with gold. Tho 
Shaikh was a pious divine and a wxdl-known author. He lived 
a life of voluntary poverty, and would not accept the stipends 
allotted to the Sufis. One day ho was pressed by his wife for 
money. Ho consoled her, quoting the Prophet’s saying “ Po¬ 
verty is my pride,” and took her to his roll. Forthwith heaps 
of precious stonos were found scattered there, even the earthen 
pots wore changed into gold ! “ Take so much as thou needest 

or tho house ” said the Saint. And she took those pots, and 
it is said they lasted till 1041 ah. His anniversary is perform¬ 
ed on 4th Ramazan. 

(l) As-Sihah-us-Sittah. ‘Tho six correct books,’ t.c., the six meat 
truatworthy collections of "traditions as received by tho Sunnis. They 
are tho works by :— 

Abu Abdallah Muhammad al-Bukhari, born 194 A. H. died 266 A.H, 

Abu ‘1-Husain Muslim-al-Quehairi, born 204 A. H. died 261 A. H. 

Abu Isa Muharomad-ul-Tirmiza, born 209 A. H. died 279 A. H. 

Abu Daud-a8-Saja6tani, bom 202 A. H. died 275 A. H. 

Abu abdi Rahman-an-Naeai, bom 215 A. H. died 303 A. H. 

Abu Abdallah-al-Qzoini, born 209 A. H. died 273 A. H. 

So© Higho’s Dictionary, p. 582. 
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Shaikh Sadhan. 

Son of Abdul Latif ; buried at Pattan. His name was 
Sadr-ud-din, and miracles are attributed to him. Anniver¬ 
sary on 9th Sha’ban. The sepulchre of the forty martyrs is also 
at Pattan. Anniversary on 19th Sha’ban. 

Shaikh Sulaiman. i 

Successor of Saint Nizam-ud-din, and buried in the Mau¬ 
soleum of Shaikh Abdul Latif outsido the fort. Anniversary 
on 27th Rajab. 

Shaikh Rukn-ud-din, the mystic : buried near Shaikh Hisam- 
ud-din’s tomb. Anniversary on 27th Ramazan. 

Qazi Ahmad : successor of Saint Ganj Ahmad, lie was the 
fourth Ahmad who took part in the foundation of the city of 
Ahmedabad. Ho died on 10th Shawal 840 a.h. 

Khwaja Ahmad, son of Muhammad, disciple of saint Makh 
dum-i-Jahanian ; buried at Nahrwala. Anniversary on 8th 
Jumadi I. Shaikh Zain-ud-din the tailor, buried at Pattan 
outside the Khirki gate. Anniversary on 13th Jumadi I 

Shaikh-ul-Islam Shaikh Siraj-i d-din, disciple and successor 
of his uncle Shaikh Nasir-ud-din M'uhi nmiod of Ai.dh ; buried 
at Nahrwala near tho Anawara Gate. Anniversary on 21st 
Jumadi 1. 

Khwaja Fazlullah, sumamed Baba Bahlol, tho mystic, of 
Ghayaspur, lived in the time of Saint Nizam-ud-din, and is 
buried at Pattan. Anniversary on 27th Ramazan. 

Baba Dehliya was tho Shaikh of Nahrwala, and is buried 
there. Anniversary on 10th Zu’l-bijja. 

Shah Qazan belonged to the Shataria order, and learnt 
Sufiism from Shah Wajih-ud-din Alavi. Ho died on Tuesday 
3rd Safar 920 a.h., and is buried at Patton, near the Khan 
Sarovar tank. 
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Malik Bahu-u<l-dm, companion of Shaikh Husain-ud-din 
was tho patron saint of Pattan, and is buried there. Anniver- 
sary on 17th Safar. 

Maulana Ahmad, better known as Makhdum Bohra. He 
was a teacher at Nahrwala, and is buried there. Anniver¬ 
sary on 22nd Safar. 

Bibi Hajira, suniamed Saadat Khatun, was the mother o 
.saint Qutb-i-Alam whom she brought from Uchli to Pattan. 
She performed seven pilgrimages to Mecca, and is buried at 
Nahrwala in Banjara hmo. Anniversary on 3rd Zu’l-hijja. 

Bibi Aran, sister of Soyyid Husain “ Khing Sawar,” buried 
at Pattan in 855 a.h. 

Bibi Bicha, second sister of the above mentioned Soyyid 
buried near Sahasra Ling tank. 

History of the Saints buried in Birpur. Qazi Muhammad 
Daryai :—His father Qazi Hamid, sumamed Shah Jaebulanda 
was a disciple of saint Shah Alam, and his grandfatlier 
Qazi Muhammad was disciple of Saint Qutb-i-Alam. When a 
child ho showed marks of tho Divine Love, and in bis youth 
ho reached to the higher stages of Suflism. Tho Bukhari Seyy- 
ids stylo him a disciple of Shaikji, son of Soyyid Mahmud, son 
of Saint Qutb.-i-Alam ; but this is not right, for he w r as his 
fathor's disciple. It is said that tho great 1 Saint * Ghaus- 
ul-’azam * of Gilan appeared in a dream, and asked tho Qazi, 
to become a disciple of bis father. So ho spoko to his father, 
who said to him “ Verily I liavo been mysteriously told that 
my end is nigh at hand and I must make the© my successor.” 
So a day was fixed. Thoreon his father made the Qazi his 
disciple and his successor. And he passed away next day. 
The Qazi succeeded his father and taught Sufiismto the people. 
God appointed him also guardian saint over the ocean, and 
ships wero saved from storms wlion his name was uttered. 
Hence ho was called * Daryai.' 

l A title of Abdul Qadir Jiloni, the founder of the Qadiria order of 
Darvishos. 
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It is said that the Qazi in his childhood was brought before 
Shah Alam, who blessed him saying that his turban’s end 
would flutter far and wide. 

Now the Qazi being a villager, spoke like a village man. 
It happened that one day in an assembly of great men, such 
as Shaikhjiu, grandson of Qutb-i-Alam, and Sultan Muzaffar 
Halim and his courtiers, the Qazi referring to Saint Shah Alam* 
called him “ Manjhan Miyan.” “Thou speakest slightingly 
of the Saint ; why dost thou not call him Shah Alam ? ” said 
one to the Qazi. “ I am a rustic, think not to get city ways 
from me. And I trust that the Saint will pardon me.” But 
he was insistent, and the Qazi oxclaimed “ Come let us go to 
the tomb of the Saint. And w r e will call him as we aro wont. 
Lot us see whom he answers.” So they stood by the tomb 
and one called the Saint 4 Shah Alam ’ but received no answer. 
Then the Kazi stood up and wept and cried aloud. “ Man¬ 
jhan Miyan, Manjhan Miyan, thy servant Muhammad doth 
wait at the door.” Straight way a voice was heard, saying 
“ I have heard thee Muhammad, and I receive thy saluta¬ 
tion.” “ Give me, then, my share of the sacrament “ prayed 
the Qazi ; and, lo ! a loaf of bread with 

IIalwa 

Was presented to him. It is said that Imad-ul-mulk, one of the 
nobles of Gujarat, who was a disciple of the Qazi, was suffering 
from a fatal disease. He bogged tho Qazi to pray for him. 
But tho Qazi while praying was told from above that the death 
of the sick man was at hand ; so ho prayed to God to take 
twelve years from his own life and add it to tho sick man’s life. 
His disciples remonstrated, but tho Qazi continued to pray 
until Tmad-ul-mulk w T as cured ; but the Qazi himself died. 
Imad-ul-mulk lived for twelve years more, but ho was unhappy 
and ho suffered. Tho Qazi composed lyrical songs in Hindi. 
He stayed for some time in Ahmedabad during tho early days 
of his life, but in tho year 920 a.h. he finally settled at Birpur. 

It was at the ago of eleven that ho chose a lonely cottage for 
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the .take of contemplation and devotion, waiting at times on 
his father to receive his instructions. He led the life of a re- 
clusn for fifty six years, and died at the age of sixty seven 
on the i:Uh Eabi II 941 a.ii. Ho was listening to music, when 
of a Midden he was filled with the spirit and died. His tomb 
is still visited by the people. 

Saints mho art buried in Nadiad. 

Miyan 1 Alolak : His name was Shaikh Muhammad, and 
he was a native of a village in Nadiad and a Sufi. One day 
Shall Alam happened to pass where the Shaikh was sitting 
cleaning vegetables. Seeing the Saint he turned his back, 
and gave no reply when the Saint called him thrice by his name* 
4k Sir (Viquette, why speakest thou not ? ” said the Saint with 
a smile. The Shaikh rose up and fell at tho feet of tho Saint, 
for this was as it were a title and with that purpose ho had 
thus bohaved. He is buried in Nadiad outside the gate lead¬ 
ing towards Ahmodabad. 

Sevyid Imam-nd-din ; llis father Soyyid Kabir-ud-din came 
to India from Iraq, and having converted many Hindus died 
at- Lahore, lie was the descendant of tho Imam 2 3 Ja’far-i- 
Sadiq. Imam-ml-din preached among the Hindus, and made 
many converts, llis descendants have continued to do this 
and have a largo number of followers who are called 3 * Mo¬ 
mmas.’ Whatever they earn they pay ono tenth of it to tho 
descendants of tho Seyyid—tho keepers of the shrine. If 
any of them has ten sons he would offer one for tho service 
ot tho shrine, and would gladly part with his life in its defence. 
In tho reign of Bahadur Shah I of Delhi many of them wore 

1 * Aldak—deminativo of Aid (Hindi) gambolling, wantonness 

coquet ry. 

3 The Sixth Shin Imam. 

n * ‘Believers’. The Bombay Gazetteer, p 41, says 14 converted 
by ihe Bokheri Sycds at various times, their sect is generally known 

Imam Slmhis, or followers of Imam Shall of Tirana, (1449)." 
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killed, as I have already mentioned in the historical portion. 
These people are found in Gujarat and the Deccan and are 
generally well off. They observe certain ceremonies of tho 
believers so as to live in friendship with them, and therefore 
they are hated by the Shaikhs of the land who attend not their 
anniversaries. The Seyyid’s tomb is at 1 Giramtha five 
leagues from Ahmedabad. His descendants live there, and # 
receive their daily and annual stipends from the Dargah, where 
food is freely distributed to any new comer. The head of the 
Durgah is callod ‘ Kaka ’ ho must lead a life of celibacy and 
look after the management, this is well done. The Seyyid’s 
anniversary is celebrated on the 26th Ramazan. 

At Dholka. 

Seyyid Hasan Khatib : Successor of Nizam-ud-din of Delhi. 
Ho came in tho company of some Sufis to Gujarat, and settled 
in Dholka. Once ho went to pay visit to Shaikh Muhammad 
Isa at Jaunpor, whore he met a certain poor young-student 
named Baha-ud-din. The Shaikh had pity on him, and 
taking him to tho jungle transmuted some base metal into gold 
and gave it to him. “ I thank thee ’ said the poor young man 
“ but I have no need of this ; I want an elixir for my soul.” 
“Well said, my son ” replied tho Shaikh, and gladly ho began 
to teach him tho lessons of Sufiism. When tho Shaikh recei¬ 
ved tho robe from Muhammad Isa and was about to leave 
Jaunpor the student prepared to accompany him. But the 
Shaikh advised him to stay as a disciple of Muhammad Isa, 
and he did according to his order. The Shaikh’s tomb is at 
Dholka, and is a fine spacious building. The anniversary is 
performed on 17th Zu’l-Qa’da, and lasts for four or five days. 


1 * Giramtha is about nine miles South of Ahmedabad, and near it* 
lies the monastery of Pirana. (In a detailed account of Imam Shah. 
See Bombay Gazetteer p. 287, which gives a description of the five 
shrines at this place). 
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At Mangalore. 

Seyyid Sikandar : son of Seyyid Ivfasud and successor of 
Makhdura-i-Juhanian. Buried at Mangalore ; anniversary on 
11th 11abi II. 

At Bhadiad. 

, Seyyid 1 Mahmud Shahid : Buried at Bhadiad. Anniver¬ 
sary on Bit h Bajah. Many people flock there on that day. 

At Una Dilwara . 

Maulana Shams-ud-din : Ho is buried at Una in the Sorath 
Sarkar. He died on the 1st of Ramazan 864 a.h. 

At Wadhivan. 

The tomb of the forty martyrs. Anniversary on 18th Sha’- 
ban. 

At Cambay. 

Shah Baba Chishti : Son of Shaikh Umar Chishti, known 
for his miracles. He died on 25th Zu’l-hijja 871 a.h., and is 
bu ried at Cambay. 

Qazi Nur-ud-din, a well known Sufi, is also buried at Cam- 
bay. Anniversary on 25th Jumadi I. 

Maulana Miyan is also buried hero. Anniversary on the 
1 st Jumadi II. 

The port of Cambay is very ancient, and many other Sufia 
whose names are not known to me are buried here. 

At Broach . 

Seyyid Sharaf-ud-din Mashhadi : Son of Seyyid Ala-ud-din t 
son-in-law and successor of Seyyid Jalal Makhdum-i-Jahanian, 
who gave him a tooth stick saying that, during his travels, 
wherever lie stopped he should plant it in the earth, and if it 
got green and put forth leaves, there he should settle. And 

1 * This Saint is fcho head of the Mahmud Shai Momnas and is said 
to have com© from Uchh. Seo Bombay Gazetteer p. 333. Bhadiad 
lies two miles Xorth West of Dholera. 
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it happened that when Sharaf-ud-din reached Broach he plant¬ 
ed the tooth stick and it became green, so he settled there 
and passed the remainder of his life in teaching. He died on 
Sunday afternoon 18th Rajab 808 A.H. His tomb is about 
one Koss from Broach looking towards Ahmedabad. His 
descendants are found both in Ahmedabad and Broach, and 
a pura and a village were bestowed on them as endowment^ 
for the upkeep of the shrine. 

Maulana Ghayas. Ho was a chosen devotee and followed 
the Prophet’s injunction “The best of men is he who doth 
good to his fellowmen ”—So much so that ho kept ready in 
his house, money, clothes, food, medicines, books, utensils, 
tools, and other things, and freely gave them to the needy. 
He was a great scholar and a righteous man. Shaikh Abdul 
Wahhab once asked the Prophet in a dream “ Toll me, O Aj)os- 
tle of God, who is the most learned man in theso days ? ” 

Miyan Ghayas, then thy Pir Ali Muttaqi, and then Mahum- 
mad Tahir, 5 ’ answered the Prophet. The anniversary of 
Maulana Ghayas is celebrated on 21st Rajab. 

Maulana Shaikh Muhammad. Son of Ahmad Shah, was a 
teacher, and is buried in New Gate quarter. Anniversary on 
10 th Jumadi I. 

Shaikh Mubarak. Successor of Shaikh Baha-ud-din of 
Jaunpor. Anniversary on 13th Jumadi I. 

Seyyid Muhammad. Son of Seyyid Zain-ud-din, is also 
buried at Broach. Anniversary on 13th Jumadi 1. 

Qazi Ilm-ud-din. Anniversary on 5th Rajab. 

Baba Ghor Habash is buried in a village near Broach. An¬ 
niversary on 15th Rajab. 

Shaikh Muhammad. Sumamed “ Kathi phar ” Anniversary 
on 21st Sha’ban. 

Shaikh Musa and Shaikh Isa : their anniversaries fall on 
22nd Sha'ban. 


The 4 saddle toarer 1 —probably because of his personal strength. 
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Shaikh Amin-ur-Rahman son of Seyyid Kamal-ud-din Safi. 
Anniversary on 13th Ramazan. 

Seyyid Abdulla ’Idrusi, son of Sharif Shaikh ’Idrusi, who 
is buried in Ahmodabad. His tomb is inside the Broach fort. 

Shaikh Hasan 1 ‘ Sarmast * third son of Shaikh Azizullah 
(buried in Ahmodabad) was a mystic, ever absorbed in the 
/bought of the Deity. While ho made his five prayers, he 
would como to his senses ; but at otlior times he remained in 
a state of absorption and ecstasy. Ho is buried in Broach. 

Baba Ganj Raihan is also buried here. Anniversary on 6th 
Sha’ban. 

Pir Chatar : nothing is known about him. A strange thing is 
sisen on his tomb in Broach . In the hollow of the tombstone 
there is always water, although thousands of people take it. 

Shaikh Nasir: A descendant of Shaikh 2 Shihab-ud«din 
Suhrawardi, was a great. Sufi of his time and had many dis¬ 
ciples. He is buried at Navsari. Anniversary on 10th Sha’- 
ban. Shaikh Muhammad Fazlullah is also buried here. An¬ 
niversary on 7th Jumadi I. 

Seyyid Saifullah llafa’i, buried at Ilaruler in Surat. He died 
on 5th Jumadi T 1160 a.tt. 

Seyyid Muhammad ’Idrusi, son of Seyyid Abdullah of Bro¬ 
ach. Buried at Surat. Anniversary on 7tli Zu’l-hijja. 

Seyyid Sadullah : a great scholar well versed in theology 
and the sciences, and ft voluminous author. He died on 27th 
Jumadi I, a.h. and is buried at Surat. 

Baba Piyaro : Nothing is known for certain of his history. 
His tomb is near the bank of the Narbada and is well known. 

Arjun Shah : various opinions are hold about him. He is 
buried at Pet lad thirty leagues from Ahmedabad. 

1 ‘ Kocoutric*.’ 

3 Bom 539 A. It.; died 032 A. H. (about two years later than Abdul 
Qadir of GiUn), and for some time chief Shaikh of thoSufi’8 at Baghdad. 
See Browne’s Literary History of Persia, Vol. II. p. 496. 



CHAPTER III. 

The inhabitants of Ahmedabad. 

During the reigns of the Sultans of Gujarat all sorts of men 
noble Seyyids, great Sufis, respected Ulamas, and adventur¬ 
ous traders of different countries—Arabia, Persia, Syria, Rum, 
Sind, and Hindustan—came from time to time and settled 
here, attracted by the beneficence, justice, equity, and piety, 
of its rulers. They were followed by Government officials, 
Jaagirdars and their retinue, (both Hindus and Muhamma¬ 
dans), all those who accompanied the Nazims sent by the Mo¬ 
gul Emperors. To doscribe all such settlers and their des¬ 
cendants—for example, Quraishis who are found in Pargana 
Thasra, Gandrain, Unjha and other places—would be a diffi¬ 
cult task. I shall, therefore content mysolf with an account 
of those who from the timo of the foundation of the city are 
known as Gujarati; whose ancestors wore either children of 
the soil, or migrated from the neighbouring districts such as 
the Dosawels who came from Dcesa. 

The population of the city consists of two main divisions 
viz. —Hindus and Muhammadans. 1 

Among the Muhammadans prominent are tho Bohras who 
aro found trading with Arabia, Persia, and Hindustan. They 
are converts from Hinduism. It is said that one Mulla Mu¬ 
hammad Ali (buried in Cambay and known as Pir-i-Parwaz 2 
whose tomb is visited by tho Shia Bohras) came to Cambay, 
whero ho found the people behoving in a chief saint. The 

1 Vide Enbhovou’s Tribes and Castes of Bombay, Vol. I, p. 197. 

2 ‘ The flying saint.’—Another reading is Pir-i-Rawan. See Tribes 

and castes of Bombay Vol. I, p. 199. * Pir-i-ravan,* however, can hardly 

mean ‘ The ever living saint * as stated by Mr. Enthoven ; ‘ ravan \ 
used adjectively, means ‘moving. 1 The title is thus practically the same 
as * Pir*i*parwaz.’ ( Continued on page 123 ) 



Mulla paid homage to him. learnt the language of the people, 
and in secret began to unfold tho beauties of Islam to the saint, 
who in tho course of time became a believer, and with him 
some of his chosen followers as well as tho Minister of the Raja. 
This little band of early converts kept its Islam secret through 
fear of tho Raja. One day, the Raja, being informed of his 
Minister’s eliangc of creed, of a sudden entered his house and 
saw him praying ; “ What meanest thou by this kneeling and 
this falling on the ground ? ” asked the Raja. The Minister^ 
by God’s grace not losing liis presence of mind, gavo a ready 
reply, saying that he was moving up and down in looking for 
and avoiding danger from a snake. Tho Raja looked at the 
comer of the room, and lo i a serpent was there : 

The Minister again received his master’s confidence, and in 
the course of time was able to persuade the Raja to beliove 
in Islam. Tho Raja, too, kept his creed secret ; but after his 
death he was buried as desired by him, and not burnt as the 
heathens do. 

Now t lie Mulla being a Shia, the converts naturally adopted 
tbo Shia creed. At Pat tan, which was then a big city, they 
were in the majority ; but when Sultan Muzaffar took posses¬ 
sion of Gujarat, his Sunni followers who had come with him 
from Delhi, converted the Sbia Borahs of the towns, but the 
Boliras of the neighbouring districts and villages remained 
Shias. For a long time the Sunni and Sbia Bohras allowed 
intermarriage*, but from tho timo of one Seyyid Ja’far of 
Shiraz, who is buried inside the foil near the Astodiya Gate, 
the two communities became separate from each other—the 
Sunnis being called “tho big community,” and tho Shias “the 
smalt community ” The latter community have always a 
leader who is called a Mulla-. He is a learned man and ho is 
authorised to appoint collectors of “ Zakat ” and “ Khams ”— 
taxes which are paid by their followers. Tho money thus 
collected is given to their Seyyids and the poor of their com* 
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munity. Some of them have adopted the belief of the follow¬ 
ers of the 1 Twelve Imams. 

Sliia Bohras are divided into seven sects, viz. —Daudia, 
Sulaimania ; Alia, Zaidia ; Hajumia ; Ismailia ; and Nazaria, 
who came with Soyyid Imam-ud-din (buried at the village of 
Gerametlia). 

As described in the chapter on the reign of the EmpercJk 
Aurangzeb, these Shias were persecuted, so they would not 
openly profess their beliefs, and they havo kept their religious 
books hidden. However this much is known—that they count 

(From page 121) Our author must have know'll Cambay well. Yet 
there does not appear to be any * Pir * now known there as * Pir-i-ravan* 
or Pir-i-parwaz.’ Nor do current beliefs afford support to the statement 
that tho first missionary was Muhammad Ali. A small Gujarati book 
written by Yusuf Ali Adarji and printed at the Hardari Press, Bombay, 
under the title of * Bostan-i-Ma’rifat ’ in 1901, gives the popular history 
of those first conversions. Raja Siddhraj had been pursuaded to kill a 
Muslim every day. A certain Maula-i-Ahmad w r as taken, and he induced 
the Raja to content himself with cutting off his hand. Ho thon travelled 
to Egypt and reported the matter to A1 Mustansir B’illah the Eighth 
Fatemid Khalifa, who reigned from 427 to 487 A. H. (1035-1095 A. D.)— 
thus reigning for longer than any other Khalifa anywhere. A1 Mustansir 
miraculously rejoined the hand and sent him back to India. Ahmad went 
to Cambay, and porsuadod two Hindu boys, named Ramji and Rupchand 
to join him. These boys, renamed Abdulla and Nur-ud-din, were taken 
to Egypt and trained ; and tho throe—Ahmad, Abdulla, and Nur-ud-din 
—returned to Cambay as missionaries. Among the earlist conversions 
was that of Bharraal, Vazir of vSiddhraj ; and tho Bostan-i-marifat dotails 
tho anecdotes given by Mr. En tho von. Ahmad and Abdullah aro both 
buried at Cambay tho former is known as ‘Pir-i- Ahmad ’ or ‘ Pir-i-nariali,” 
the latter as Pir Maulai. Unfortunately Al Mustansir died in 1095 A. D. 
and Raja Siddhraj did not begin to reign till 1093 A. D. This makes the 
chronology a little difficult. But it may bo accepted that the Cambay 
Bohras had their origin in tho preaching of somo Xsmailian da’is * sent 
from Egypt, whose Khalifa was tho most powerful Ismailian potentate 
of tho time. Tho splendour and opulence of Cairo in tho time of Al 
Mustansir have been vividly described in hi6 ‘ Safarnama ’ by the Persian 
traveller Xasir-i-Khusrau, who afterwards became Ismailian missionary 
(da’i) in Western Asia. 

1 Note on page 124 
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thoir months according to the Hindu calculation. For exam- 
pie, their first of Ramazan falls on the Hindu ‘ Padwa,’ one or 
two days before the new moon is visible. Consequently their 
Ramazan is completed on the 28th or 29th of the ordinary 
Ramazan of tho Muslims, and they celebrate their ‘Id festival 
separately. In the reign of Aurangzeb these people were 
forced to take food on the last day of Sha’ban and abstain 
from it on tho closing day of Ramazan 1 Prefects of their 
towns as well as teachers and Imams who were Sunnis were 
also forced on them. 


Derivation of ‘ Bohra' 

Many of tho Brahmans and Banias of this land have the 
surname of Vohra, and convorts from these people retained 
their surname in Islam from the time of their first preacher 
Mulla Muhammad Ali. Or it may bo that, their first religious 
guide being named Bohra, the followers were named after 
him. There are other derivations of the word, but they are 
not worth our consideration. 

The Hindus. 

Hindus are divided into various castes and sects. They 
are Brahmans ; Shevrits ; Kshatriyas ; Rajputs ; Banias ; Kay- 
axths ; Kunbis (farmers) and Kolis ; goldsmiths ; blacksmiths* 
fullers ; oil-makers ; carpenters ; weavers ; tailors ; dyers J 
tanners ; and Dhcds. They are all children of the soil, but 
some of them are of foreign origin. Every caste, in tho course 
of centuries, has been sub-divided owing to the adoption of 
certain vicious customs or to some misalliance. Even the 
Brahmans, who are considered the noblest of the race and who 
follow tho four Vedas, have become divided into different sub 

1 Vido page 123 *‘Twelve Imams'’ The Isna-’asharia, or ‘Twelvers,’ are 
the main body of Shias, whoso belief is the official religion of modern 
Persia, those who believe in the twelve Imams, beginning with Ali and 
ending under Muhammad-al-Muntazar, who disappeared in 2G0 A.H. and 
some day will reappear as the promised Mahdi. 
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castes. Others have a varying standard of position. Thusr 
* Bis as 9 arQ those whose fathers and mothers are both of pure 
origin. ‘Das&s * are those who are base bom on the mother’s 
side. And so ‘ Panchas ’ and * Warias ’ are those who are 
half or a quarter as pure bred as Das4s, and they are the last. 
Excommunication is the punishment meted out to the guilty 
man or woman, who is, however, taken back on making pen¬ 
ance and payment. Among the Kshatriyas, Kayasth ; and 
Banias, excommunication is common. 

A description of all the Hindu castes being a difficult task 
I shall give an accoimt only of the Brahmans Shevr&s, Banias, 
Meshris, and Shravaks. 


The Brahmans. 

Abul Fazl in his Ain-i-Akbari says that Barahman changed 
to Brahman in course of time—came out from the mouth of 
Brahm&, the creator of the world. Originally according to 
the number of the Vedas they were divided into four classes— 
each devoted to a particular Veda. In the course of time 
they split into a large number of Subdivisions. There are, 
however, seven chief Rishis viz: Kashyapa, Atri, Bharadwaj, 
Vishwamitra, Gautam, Angirasa, Pulasti. There arc further 
sub divisions, named after prominent ancestors who founded 
a particular system. All persons descending from such an 
ancestor are of one ‘ Kul ’ or ‘ Gotra,’ within which marriage 
is forbidden. 

The Brahmans do not recognise converts, nor will they ac¬ 
cept any one who goes against their time honoured Vedic rites. 
Similarly renegades arc never taken back, even if they per¬ 
form penance. 

Brahmans observe four periods of life viz :— 

1. Bramhcliarya, the early unmarried life, devoted to the 
pursuit of knowledge. 

2. Grihastha, married, worldly, life. 



3. Wanaprastha, the life of devotion in the jungles, living 
only on fruit, accompanied by one’s wife, a son having been 
left behind. 

4. Sanyas, the giving up of everything and complete devo¬ 
tion to tho Deity. 

, The Brahmans 1 are divided into more than one hundred 
classes. The following eighty four, however, are the best 
known. 

1. Nagar ; They are divided into six groups : 

(a) Vadnagra living in Vadnagar (Kadi district) consi¬ 

dered superior to others. 

(b) Visnagr^t living in Visnagar, (Kadi district). 

(c) Sathodra living in Sathora of Pargana, Dabhoi. 

(d) Krashnora 

(e) Parashnora 

(/) Chitroda 

2. Audich : divided into three groups. 

(а) Sahistar 

(б) Malvi 

(c) Tolakiya. 

Modh : divided into six groups :— 

(a) Trivodi. (d) Dhanojia 

(b) Chaturvedi (e) Jehti 

(c) Iky&rsa (/) Tajurja. 

4. Shrimali. 

1 Soo Tribes and Castes of Bombay p. 213. Mr. Enthoven’s book 
is a perfect mine of information. Many of tho names given hero are 
not to bo found in tho lists given in ‘ Tribes and Castes.’ But our author 
wrote more than a century and a half ago, and changes occur in the course 
of time. Moreover, although Ali Muhammad Khan was an intelligent 
inquirer and had a Hindu assistant, he probably suffered to some extent 
from the common Indian indifference to, and ignorance of, the peculiar- 
ties of communities which were different from, and therefore, inferior 
to his own. So details about Hindu castes and customs may oc¬ 
casionally be open to doubt. 
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5. Shrigod : with four groups 

(а) Malvi 

(б) Miratw&l 

(c) Haryana 

(d) Paravalya. 

6. Khaiidolia. 

7. Borsadia 

8. Janev 

9. Kapilia 

10- Raithalia 

11- Kokalia 

12. Khedwa 

13. Sompura 

14. Basura 

15. Vodioh 

16. Valafr& 

17. Merath 

18. Khad&tir 

19. Bhargav 

20. Nardik 

21. Halenbia 

22. Udner 

23. Pushkama. 

24. Mewara : divided into three groups. 

(а) Bhat Mewara 

(б) Ohorasi 
(c) Trivadi. 

25. Nagora 
2G. Jlardu 

27. Chodalia 

28. Amiria 

29. Kapol 

30. Bara wad 

31. Gemara 

32. Saras vat 
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33. Vayada 

34. Daida 

35. Pillival 

36. Gayaval 

37. Gorwal 

38. Ravival 

r. 39. Gomtival 

40. Unoval 

41. Khetval 

42. Miratya 

43. Parbatval 

44. Rohduval 

45. Rayakval 
40. Das aval 

47. Tilanga 

48. Mathuria 

49. ItavaL 

50. Tiiotia 

51. Narsipura 

52. Setchora 

53. Salodia 

54. Gomitra 

55. An h t in anga la 

56. Bh&tola 

57. Tandonia 

58. Sarangpura 

59. Tirpat 
(X). Derkmana 
01. Kan rera 
02. Kanujia 
03, Go pal 

0>4. Dliini a 
05. P&rsura 
00. Govardhana 
07. Vitsdha 
08. Akasna 
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GO. Mukalvada 

70. Tanudia 

71. Nathvar 

72. Paradhia 

73. Namdak 

74. Bhadana 

75. Danpura 
7G. Harsakhia 

77. Piranya 

78. Mot ala 

79. Sakhvecl 

80. Lad 

81. Sikmoria 

82. Dhani 

83. Ahonserpura 

84. Perikhasthala. 

These eighty-four are commonly known j but I add some 
more from trustworthy sources. They are :— 

1. Bahdajar 

2. Umctha 

3. Gud 

4. Gunda 

5. Sampura 
0. Vasvardha 

7. Napul 

8. Jagnivalek 

9. Kalodia 

10. Mahesantuk 

11. Varumel 

12. Malu 

13. Hanmen 

14. Potival 

15. Panval 

16. Perumandpa 

17. Mathm&n 
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18. Tarv&di 

19. Chaorasi 

20. Bkatsankemck. 

Shcvrds .—also known as Jaiis. 2 

They are a class of mendicants who observe celibacy and 
have knowledge of medicine and astrology. Their God is 
Parasnath, and they are austere ascetics. A section of them, 
called Dhondias, do not believe in images. They abstain 
from food and drink for full forty days (some shorten the pe¬ 
riod) in their special periods called 4 Pacliusan/ During the 
rainy season they halt for four months at particular places 
pointed out by their leaders. 

The preservation of life is the essence of their creed, and 
therefore they walk barefooted so as not to harm even an ant. 
They also keep a piece of cloth over their mouths, so as to pre¬ 
serve mosquito's from being killed by their breath. They 
consider the digging of wells and the construction of tanks 
and gardens as unmeritorious, for thereby living creatures 
are killed. They do uot light lamps at. night, nor kindle fire 
for cooking, nor draw water for dunking. They live on food 
provided by their disciples—the Vania. Nhravaks. fSomo lix 
on two or three houses whence they g«*t their food, but if they 
find the door closed they do not knock, and pass the day and 
night without food. Similarly, on marriage occasions, funerals, 
and feasts, they do not enter any house, nor wall they 
eat anything at night. They abstain from eating brinjals, 
encumbers, and certain other vegetables, as they believe them 
1o be possessed of life. They tie a piece of cloth round their 
loins, and cover themselves with a sheet from head to foot, 
holding in their hand a silken brush to sweep the ground where 
on they desire to it, so as to save insects from destruction. 

l (tinj.) ‘a .Jain Saint ; on undordual of a particular order of 

nu ndieants who allow the hair of their heads to grow(Pelsaro’s (Jujerate 
dictionary). 

:i «T?t— "5TCT ‘matted hair on the head worn by dusties,’ (Belaare.) 
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They do not believe in God as Creator of the world, for their 
leaders think the generation of man and other living creatures 
like the natural growth of grass from times immemorial. They 
say that man is made of the four elements, which dis 
solve at his death and return to their respective sources, and 
there can be no punishment in the future world. So, too, 
offerings to the dead are like pouring oil on an extinguished 
lamp. They do not shave, nor bathe, nor use a tooth brush 
and they are opposed to the Brahmans and Meshris, who bathe 
at least twice a day. They accept cliildren from any caste, 
and, having taught them, choose the best as their successors. 
The Meshris, who are followers of the Brahmans, hate these 
people to such an extent that if they sec a murderous rogue 
let loose in one place and a dwelling of the Shcvras in another 
they would prefer to be trampled on by the rogue rather than 
meet the Shevra. It is said that Gaotam, who was one of the 
seven Rakhisaras, was the founder of the sect. Tile Shevras 
are divided into 84 classes called “Gachas.” 

Like the Brahmans and the Banias their classes arc gene¬ 
rally named after the towns where they were settled. 

Here below is a list of their various classes. 


1. Uswal Gacha 

15. Vadodariu 

2. Kankesara 

10. Brah m na 

3. Jaraval Gacha 

17. Jalora 

4. Jhimia 

18. Bokadia 

5. Bharucha 

19. Modhahadia 

6. Anpuja 

20. Chi to da 

7. Adovaiya 

21. Sachwca 

8. God via 

22. Gujdia 

9. Vikodia 

23. Sidhantia 

10 . Ranenmalia 

24. Saksania 

11. Modasia 

25. Anchalia 

12. D&sahia 

26. Baldhasa 

13. Kachpalia 

27. Bhaorajia 

14. Dhodhawal 

28. Gaorania 



20. 

30 . 

Make *dak 

Dlia ram kokha 

58. 

Kobuya 
Dhadlia Kaha 

31. 

Nagora 

59. 

Gambhen 

32. 

Paklitval 

GO. 

Panchdhalia 

33. 

Tamaval 

Cl. 

Palanpura 

34. 

Khcdarval 

62. 

Gamdhara 

35. 

Mandura. 

63. 

Gudbalia 

30. 

Nigral 

64. 

Sadpunamia 

37. 

Khamhat ia 

65. 

Nagarkotia 

38. 

Surana 

CC. 

Hansarkotia 

30. 

Badodia 

67. 

Bhatnera 

40. 

Suraya 

68. 

Sorathia 

4t. 

Man dal ia 

60. 

Bhinscva 

42. 

Kothipnra 

70. 

Tangadia 

43. 

Jangada 

71. 

Kanujia 

14; 

Baparvn I 

72. 

Vakhesara 

45. 

Borsadia 

73. 

Dhadda 

40. 

Dhundliia 

74. 

Sidlipura 

47. 

Charad 

75. 

Sevantaria 

48, 

Digada 

76. 

Khokhadhara 

40. 

Vedpaneha 

77. 

Nikamza. 

50. 

Das’ali ra 

78. 

Akhamia 

51. 

Kutubpura 

79. 

Dav 

52. 

Kacholia 

80. 

Chaitraval 

53. 

Sarpalia. 

81, 

Sanjatia 

54. 

Vakra 

82. 

Bareja 

55. 

Kanahisapancha 

83. 

Sorandval 

56. 

Purantiak 

84. 

Nagol. 


Here arc tabulated the eighty-four divisions of Bania * l 
Meshris and Shravaks 2 This class is known as Banika or 
Bania, and arc the people called Baqqals in Arabic. 

J A class of \ ai 

2 A lay follower of Jainism. (Belsare.) 

See Tribes and Castes p. XVII, * These numerous groups (of Bai m«s) 
contain Jain and Hindu division known ns eliravak and Meshri. tin ( 
'fill not intermarry.’ 
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1. Shrimali 

2. Osval 

3. Vaghirsal 

4. Dhandu 

5. Pakarval 

6. Medatval 

7. Harsura 

8. Sur&n 

9. Palival 

10. Bhalu 

11. Gandirval 

12 . JDobisalval 

13. Khcndoruval 

14. Porval 

15. Disaval 

16. Gujar 

17. Mohedval 

18. Agaral 

19. Jaclval 

20. Mamaval 

21. Kathnnival 

22. Koran taval 

23. Chatraval 

24. Soni 

25. Surtival 
2G. Nagar 

27. Modi i 

28. Jhalora 

29. Lad 

30. Kapol 

31. Khadatia 

32. Vayada 

33. Vasora 

34. Bajval 

35. Naghdara 

36. Karahda 


37. Bhabura 

38. Masuda 

39. Narsinghra 

40. Kaherval 

41. Panckamval 

42. Hanerval 

43. Sarkhandera 

44. Ves 

45. Bajemki 

46. Kambuval 

47. Jovdaval 

48. Bhogivda 

49. Ujhctval 

50. Banbvad 

51. Shigod 

52. Bh&gur 

53. W aimed 

54. Ti.su da 

55. Tilota 

56. Aslitwargi 

57. La ti.sakha 

58. Varthola 

59. Kaclmra 
GO. K he oh u 
61. Hon bad 
G2. Nima 

63. Pad m a vena 

64. Meheria 

65. Helieria 

66. Dhakval 

67. Mankuvar 

68. Goelvad 

69. Mahurvad 

70. Chitroda 

71. Kakaliya 

72. Bhareja 



73. Amanda wara 

70. 

Vagdia 

71. Nagora 

80. 

Manduria 

75. Sachoru. 

81. 

Purbal 

7<>. Bhogand\al 

82. 

Sorathiapurvad 

77. Madahda 

S3. 

Badhnora 

7 s. Bhara mania 

84. 

Nibhava. 


Hindu Tunph* ami “ Tlrlhas . ” 


There are many tempi*s both old and now in tlii.s land, 
I shall mention only the mom important ones—-such as are 
visited by pilgrims from distant places. 

Pilgrimage to such places is called “ Jatra." There are 
certain bathing places called £; Tirtlias/’ where the Hindus, 
n.-> they believe, wash away their sins. The important sects 
of die Hindus are (1) Meshri, and (2) Shravak. 

(1) Meshris follow the Brahmans and worship Mahadev, 
Bhavani, and Krishna. They are divided into ten sects j 
there are some who worship Krishna, paying at the same time 
some respect to Mahadev ; these are called Vaishnavas and 
Bhagal*, whose religious preceptors are called Cosains, who 
are those Brahmans who consider themselves adopted sons 
of Krishna. 

The Shravaks follow the ►Shevras who worship Paraenatk 
and are hated by the Meshris. There arc temples of both in 
tliis country ; the one docs not believe in the temples of the 
other. The Shravaks have no faith in Shraddha ” and 
“Tilths, and they even avoid bathing and the pouring of 
water. 

As the temples of the Meshris are the places of worship 
accepted by a very large majority of the Hindus, such as 
KajpuN, Khatris, Kathis etc., I shall first give some descrip¬ 
tion of them. 
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Somnath. 

It is the greatest and the most important temple, to which 
throng Hindus from all parts of India. It is situated in the 
city of the same name on the sea side, wherein is a strong for¬ 
tress under the jurisdiction of Sorath, now known as Pattan 
Dev or Prabhas Pattan. This temple has been described in 
prose and poetry. The author of the Haft Iqlim says in this 
temple were many idols of gold, and that they called the 
greatest Manat. 1 And many explanations exist, but they 
are not accepted by the Brahmans ; for, they say that this 
idol has been worshipped by the Brahmans for four thousand 
years, and before the time of Krishna. However this may bo, 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni marched from Ghazni in 410 am. 

l Bird discusses tho derivation of Somath (p. 38) either 

the Self existing Lord, or tho moon Lord ; in either 

ease a form of Mahadev or Shiva. Mahomodan writers consider that 
the idol was one of the old ancient Arabian gods, Lat and Manat, The 
Habil-us-Siyar of Khondomi quotes Attar as follows:— 

oil U ji\it 

(Mahmud ‘sarmy found on Samnath tho itlol called Lat) on tho other 
hand Sa’di in a well known story in the Bustati describes Somnath as the 
temple of Manat thus :— 

(I sow an idol in Somnath adorned like Manat in th< da y« of ignoranco). 
Our author appears to accept this latter view. Tho manuscript, which 
we have followed, reads :— 

<±xxsi£x*o oL/o lj oq 

while in the lithographed edition and in the Bombay MS. the 
reading is :— 

with the addition of the letters to The first reading is no 

doubt correct, for it alone explains what follows. The Brahmans did 
not accept the view that the idol was Manat, for they said it waa much 
too ancient to have been brought from Arabia, but dated from before 
the days of Krishna. It seems probable, of course, that the idea of the 
idol being Manat arose from the name So(manat). 
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to destroy and break the temple. And he laid siege to it. 
And during the siege there was a fierce fight, and the battle 
lasted all day long. And next day he used engines of war 
and showed mighty valour. And the people of the Somnath 
hastened in regiments to the temple, and surrounded the 
Somnath and fought with tears undents for help, till more than 
fifty thousand were slain and the fort was conquered. Then Sul- 
Man Mahmud entered the temple, and saw a place broad and 
l*>ng, containing fifly-six columns, each adorned with gems. 
Ami the Somnath was an idol of stone, buried for five yards 
in tin* ground. And when Mahmud’s eyes fell on it, he broke* 
it with the maee which he. had in his hands. And he took 
away a 'piece of the stone to Ghazni, and with it paved the 
threshold of the dami Masjid ; and so it is to this day. And 
from the inside, of the idol precious stones poured out. And 
this is told in full detail in the ‘ Rauzat-us-safa, 1 in the fourth 
of its seven volumes ; and other hooks of travel also relate it. 

Now the Hindus believe that all the idols of India are the 
chamberlains and porters of Somnath, which temple is washed 
every night by (hinges water brought from a distance of two 
hundred kos. Hven during the siege, when the defenders 
were losing their lives, t In * washing ceremony was never 
omit ted. 

The temple had a rich endowment of ten thousand thriv¬ 
ing villages with twenty thousand Brahman priests for the 
temple service. A massive gold chain was hung, and the ring¬ 
ing of tin* bells on this chain was a signal for the Brahmans 
to commence worship. Three thousand barbers, and the same 
number of musicians, and five hundred dancing girls were 
attached to the temple. Rajas used to dedicate their daugh¬ 
ters to the Rod for temple service. As is recorded in the an¬ 
cient religious books of the Brahmans, Somnath was one of 
the twelve ‘lings ’ of Mahadev, who has a thousand names 

1 ‘ Tho Garden of Purity,* a very celebrated historical work by Mir 
Khond (1433-149$ A.D.) 
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like Somnath—such as Bliimnath, Jagnath, Gopnath, &c. 
Sumnathis called the Joytlinga, i.e., the bright ling. Wonder- 
ful tales and strange stories are told about it. The fact that 
♦Somnath was fixed in the ground five yards deep proves that 
it must have been a ling for they fix lings in the ground. 

After its destruction by Sultan Mahmud the temple was 
rebuilt by the Hindus, but in the year 096 a.it. Alt Khan, wild 
was sent by Sultan Ala-ad-din Khilji to conquer Gujarat, 
destroyed it again. In the year 790 a.h. Zafar Khan, Sultan 
of Gujarat, hearing that the Brahmans lias set up the ling 
again, marched to the place and destroyed it. In the reign 
of Aurangzcb it suffered again at the hands of the Muslims, 
and now only a few pillars of an old ruined temple arc seen. 
Outside the fort of Pali an Dev by the side of the river Saras- 
wati, a small temple with a ling has however been built, where 
pilgrims bound for Dwarka halt and pay homage. 

Dwarkan. 

A renowned ancient place of worship, where Hindus from 
all parts of India flock. Its chief village Jagat is situated on 
the sea side 175 kos from the city of Ahmedabad towards the 
west in the Sarkar of Sorath. 

It is said that in olden times Krishna of Mathura built hero 
a fort of solid gold, now submerged. The word Dwarkan is 
mad * up of Dwar—a gate,—and Kail— one of the names of 
Krishna. So it means Krishna’s sanctuary. 

Krishna, leaving Mathura, settled here ; and here he passed 
away. The village Jagat has a temple called Bhikam Naray- 
an, situated oil the river Gomti, which issuing from the 
ground of Oklia kher, flows through Jagat and falls into the 
ocean—the place of confluence being called ‘ Chakra Tirtha, 

‘ Gopi Tank ’ and ‘Kailas kund ’ and Pundara are also here. 

A 4 kund ’ is a fountain built up so as to form a reservoir, when? 
pilgrims bathe and offer balls of oaten flour to the dead. It 
is said that none who enters the kund for such an offering is 



lit'. f0r hc is kopt floatin S on the surface of the 

<U k UC1 won( krs and other strange stories are told of 
these places. In the year 878 A.n. Sultan Mahmud Begad* 
conquered Dwarkan, and destroyed the temple in the island 
Shankhoddhtir, and built a mosque (sec the Mirat-i-Si- 
kandari). 

4 In the reign of Aurangzeb the Thanadar appointed by the 
Faujdar of Junagadh was ordered to stop the Hindus from 
worshipping at this place. 

The island of Shankhoddhdr (Drift.) 


This is an island with an area of twelve kos, having sweet 
water streams, fruitful trees, and green fields. It has a tree 
which from its top to its roots is covered with branches, any 
of which when moved cause the whole tree to shake. The 
Brahmans Ix'lieve it to l>o a tree from f Vaikuntha ’ (Heaven) 
and call it f Parrijiitak/ When a l>oat is three kos off, this 
wonderful tree is seen. 

The 1 * * 4 island is named * Shankhodd!n\r 7 because its shape 
is like a ‘ Shankh ’ or bugle. Others derive it from 1 Shan - 
khasur,’ a demon that lived here. 

In tho time of the early Muslim rule the idols dedicated to 
Krishna, his father, and his brother, were removed from Jagat 
and placed in the island, but in the end they were destroyed 
by Sultan Mahmud Begada. At present Boyt has a temple 
with an enclosure having six rooms facing each other in which 
six idols are placed ; viz., Ranchod (Krishna), Madhorai, Tri- 
karn, Kesorai, Vasudev (Krishna’s father), and Kalyan. Four 
other rooms are dedicated to Krishna’s wives, namely 


1 “All round the island, conch or ‘shankh’ shells are found in 
abundance, and, say some, have given their name to tho island, the 
gate of Conch Shells. The local pandits, deriving the name from Shankha 

A sura who was then slain by Krishna and obtained salvation or ‘ uddhar,* 

declare that it should therefore lie called “ Shankh oddhar,* and noi 

4 Hhankhodwar.’ ’* (Baroda Gazetteer—Desai and C'larko—Vok II, p. 762#) 
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Rukliinini, Radha, Satyabh&ni, and J&mbuvati. There is a 
place before Trikam’s room reserved for the Garud the bird on 
which Krishna used to ride. Outside the tank a room is de¬ 
dicated to Shankh Narayan. On the north gate of the outer 
wall another room, which is now in ruins, was reserved for 
tShankhasur Demon. It is said that one of the enclosures 
was used by the Naib Thanadar and had the tomb of one of the 
saints named Haji Kirmani, whose history is not known ; 
this tomb is unmolested, and it is visited at times by Muslims, 

At a distance of two kos from Jagat and opposite the Shau- 
khoddhar island there is a spot named Aramda, where pil¬ 
grims get themselves shaved, pay tribute to the Zamindar 
of the place, and arc branded on both arms. Brahmans are, 
however, exempted from branding, but are marked with ‘ Gopi 
Chandan/ which is a yellowish dust taken from the Gopi tank. 
It is said that the Gopis (Krishna’s sixteen hundred wives) 
drowned themselves in the tank, and were changed into dust 
after the death of their royal husband. And Gopi Chandan 
is taken to distant lands as a sacred relic. 

Mu] Mahadev. 

This is a temple dedicated to Mahadev in Madhupur, Pai- 
gana Manglor, vSarkar fclorath, near the seaside 1 . One of its 
wonders is 1 that, in the month of Ashaclh when the Sun en¬ 
ters the sign of Cancer, and at the commencement of the rainy 
season between the ninth and fourteenth of the month, which 
the Hindus call “ Purnamashi,” a bird a little smaller than 
a pigeon and of a strange form (some call it Pakha) comes 
lrom the seaside, and perching on the top of the temple, flaps 
it.^ wings in joy for about two hours and then dies on the spot. 
The people bum incense and gather together to look at tin's 
strange thing, and they take from the bird omens regarding 
the rains. According as black and white is proportioned on 
its feathers, they augur what land of rainy season they will 


1 Bayley, p. 197. 
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:r vr, whether the, rain will fall early or late or otherwise. If 
thing but black, or nothing but white, is to be seen they 
infer that the rain will be continuous throughout the season, 
or that it will be drought. Xo year ever passes without the 
appearance of the bird at tin’s Mason, ft is said that in the 
same manner a creatuiv conn and sits in the temple of Pat- 
tar Din, and on that of .Jugal which is by the seashore, and 
fhr people there, too, draw omen from it, but God knows best 
w hat is true. 


Amba BJmcaui and Kdlkd Bhavdni. 

Two temples ou the to}) of the Girnar mountain—one dedi- 
ea ted to the Goddess Amba is aeeessible to worshippers, but 
the other Kalka, is inaccessible. 

1 ltha inn: •Jap. 

According to the Hindu doctrine of transmigration of souls 
jmy person desiring to he rel>orn as a Raja or in a higher scale 
of existence, or to escape from this worldly life, which is called 
Mukti, should throw himself down from a particular moun - 
lain top or drown himself and thus commit suicide. On the 
top of tlie Girnar there is a huge stone* projecting northward 
from which such persons chiefly Yogis and »Sanyasis, would 
jump down into a deep cave. There arc bathing tanks and 
places of worship on the Girnar ; and a temple at the foot of 
it, wherein is the likeness of a lioness called Bagliesari 
Bhavani. 

1 Bhairav Jup :—Balsa ri\s dictionary has “ Bhairav Joq Kliavun 11 
to throw oneself down from the top of a particular hill of Girnar in 
Kathiawar believed to secure salvation.” ; Bhairav Jap, * however, appears 
to bo the popular name of this pluco ; sco tk Gimarnu Gaurnv ” referred 
to below and Bombay Gazetteer (Kathiawar Volume), page 441, ‘‘The 
great rook called the 4 Bhairav Jap* forms a most picturesque object and 
from this rock ascetics and others wore wont to hurl themselves in the 
hopee of being born in a more favourable state of existence in a new life". 
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Baghesh iva ri BJuiva n ?*. 

A temple at the fort of the Gimar. The form of a lion i* 
carved at its doorway. 

Gopinath . 

A temple in Pargana Mahuva in the Gohilwad district, near 
the seashore, dedicated to Gopinath—one of the names* of 
Mahadev, whose c ling ’ is fixed in the temple and attended 
to by Sanyasis and idol worshippers. 

Dftmodar. 

A temple in Una, Sorath, having an idol dedicated to 
modar, one of the names of Krishna. Its two arms arc 
stretched out, as if it is giving something. It is said that in 
the reign of Baja Mandlik the idol openly gave a garland and 
flowers to Narsi Mehta, a Nagar Brahman who was a worship¬ 
per of Krishna. From that time the arms of Hie idol have 
remained outstretched. Many other wonderful stories are 
told about Narsi, but it is of no use to quote them hero, 

Sarkcskwar. 

A temple in Sahunaj, Pargana Arharm&tar, having a * ling ’ 
attributed to Sarkeshwar, one of the names of Mahadev. It 
is said that the ‘ ling * grows every year in siz.e the extent of 
one rape-seed. 

1 Bichra. 

A temple in Sankhaepur, Pattan Sarkar, forty koss from 
the city of Ahmedabad, having no idol or image, but a niche 
in the wall towards the west dedicated to Bechra, one of the 
names of Bhav&ni. Many stories are told about the founda¬ 
tion of the temple, but I pass them over here. Strange to say. 
its priests are said to be Muslims divided into two classes, viz., 

1 Bechraji Mata in the Cbanasma Talnka of the Kadi District of the 
liaroda State. For a description sec Baroda Gazetteer, Vob IF p. GOt. 
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Pavyas and Kamalias. The Pavyas are clad like Hindu wo¬ 
men, the Kamalias are soldiers who always keep with them 
a ‘ Trishul 1 ’ which is Bechrals insignia. The Kolis and Raj- 
puts of this district, who are generally robbers, believed 
in these priests, so much so that whenever any Kamali^ 
serves as a guide to any caravan robbers dare not plunder it. 
Geeks and peacocks, believed to be the pets of the Goddess, 
are let loose as offerings to her. Bullocks are also sacrificed 
the blood of which is sprinkled on the niche and is used as a 
mark on the forehead of the worshipper. Many Hindus have 
great faith in the Goddess ; so they go there ; fast for a period ; 
and gain their desired end—such as the cure of a disease, res¬ 
toration of eye sight, acquisition of a horse or other object. 
.Sometimes the expectant believer is told in a dream to go and 
get what he desires from such and such jx*rson or place. Well 
says the proverb “My preceptor is of no worth ; my faith is 
enough for me.” As this place is considered the chief abode 
of the Goddess people from distant- places flock here in largo 
mimbt rs. 

Mid Divarkan. 

Mul means root. It is a tempi' with an idol attributed to 
Krishna, seven kos from Ivodinar, Sorath Sarkar. It is a 
peninsula on the seashore, reached on foot along the banks 
of the river Saraswati ; the sea flows round it, save on this 
one side. Pilgrims are hero also marked with a brand on their 
wrists. 

SudatH'f. 

Bettor known as Porbandar in the .Sarkar of Sorath on the 
seaside. It has a temple dedicated to Sudama, a friend and 
school-mate of Krishna. His history is \v<il known, and Hin¬ 
dus come here for worship. 

1 Trishul—Tri“three f Shul=rpoue. TIuvo pointod laaco. The Pavyas 
aro eunuchs. Tho Kamalias aro either Solanki Rajputs or descendants 
of the soldiers of Ala-ud-din Khilji. See IWoda Gazetteer, Vol. II, p. GDI. 
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Chandreshwar Mahadev . 

Chandreshwar is one of the names of Mahadev. This tem¬ 
ple 1 is situated in Chandreshwar, Pargana Dholka, at a dis¬ 
tance of three koss on the river Sabarmati. The Brahmans 
relate the following story. 

In ancient times this place was a pasture ground where a 
herdsman used to tend his cattle. He had a fine cow with 
udders full of milk, but it so happened that every evening 
when he sat down to milk her he found that she gave none. 
Marvelling thereat he looked on the cow to seek the cause 
of it. At midday once he saw the cow go out, and he followed 
her. She stood at a hill, and lo 1 her milk ilowed away leav¬ 
ing her udders empty. The herdsman returned home, and 
at night he saw Mahadev in a dream saying, “ That hill 
is my abode, build thereon a temple.” The herdsman 
answered “ Behold ; I have no money.” " Thou shalt find it 
hidden in the hill,” answered Mahadev. The herdsman sought 
and found the treasure and a ling. The temple was then 
built, and the village of Chandeshwar was founded. It has a 
large well with wide open mouth so that a number of ‘ Kos ’ J 
can work at one time. 


Jalcshwar Mahadev. 

A temple on Mount Abu with a ling near the source of the 
Saraswati river. It is dedicated to Mahadev and is greatly 
venerated by the Hindus. 

Utkanlheshwar. 

A ling shaped like a camel’s foot, erected at Dhakjipur near 
Punadra in Thamna near the Vatrak river, twenty kOss from 
the city. Utkanlheshwar is one of the names of Mahadev. 
It is said that a hermit’s prayer brought this Jigh to light in 


1 See Bombay Gazetteer (Ahrnedabad), p. XVJ. 

S ‘ Kos ’ (Gujerati)—a leather bag for drawing water from a well. 
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the place which is now venerated by Brahmans and other Bin- 
dus, who in the month of Magh, when the Sun enters Cap* 
ricoro, come in large bodies with offerings, 

Kane hod Tew pic. 

In Thasra, thirty boss from the city, is a temple which has 
an idol of Ranchod, one of the names of Krishna. This is how 
it left Dwarkan, its original site. A certain devotee of Krishna 
named B6dli&n&, of the tribe of Guglis, went to Dwarkan. 
Ranchod appeared to him in a vision and said “ Take me 
home with thee.” “ How can I remove thee from 
this place ; the priests and guards would not permit it,” re¬ 
plied the devotee. “ 1 shall make myself lighter. Thus thou 
must remove me. And fear not, for thou shalt he unseen by 
mortals.” The devotee took the idol as directed and reached 
Dakor, his home, where it was set up and worshipped pub- 
Holy. Now' the idol remained visible to the priests at Dwar¬ 
kan until the day of the devotee's safe entry at Dakor. When 
the news of its public worship at Dakor reached the 
priests, they sent a party to fetch the idol, for they had lost 
tluir means of livelihood. The devotee, through fear or being 
pro-warned by the god, threw' the idol into the tank. The 
\x\iiy searched in every nook and comer of the town, but in 
vain. They then entered the tank, and with the point of 
their lances began to feel in the water. Of a sudden some¬ 
thing was struck, anel soon the tank was full of blood, which is still 
to l>c seeui. When the object struck was taken out it was 
Raneliod’s idol, pierced in the chest, the mark whereof is still 
to be seen. A fight for the possession of it then ensued ; but 
in the e nd it was decided to hand over the idol to whomsoeve r 
w ould give a lump of gold equal to the weight of the idol. The 
poor devotee now lost all hope, but it so happened that the 
scales turned against the Dwarkan party, for no amount of 
gold could weigh as much as the idol. Then B6clh6n6, the 
CUigli, as bidden in a vision, put his wife’s nose-ring with some 
leaves of ‘ Tulsi ’ in the scale, and lo ! the idol was weighed^ 
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The party then left for Dwarkan lamenting the loss, but the 
God consoled them by pointing out another idol in the 
river Gomti at Dwarkan. It was taken out and placed in the 
vacant place. 

This happened in 1212 of the Vikram 1 Era, about 600 
years before the completion of this book in the Vikram year 
1817 corresponding with 1175 a.h. 

The idol is clad in fine clothes with precious jewels. Large 
crowds of worshippers from far and near assemble with offer¬ 
ings in the month of Ashwin, when the Sun enters Virgo on 
the full moon day. In these days rain drops produce 
pearls in oysters. 

Sholpan Temple . 3 

On the top of the Rajpipla hill dedicated to Shulp&n, one 
of the names of Mahadev. People, going to bathe in the 
Narbuda river, visit the temple under the guidance of the za- 
mindar of the place. It is said that once in the year some¬ 
thing like powdered sandalwood mixed with saffron is found 
sprinkled on stones at night, and is collected in the morning 
as a sacred relic and taken to distant lands. 

Kdlkd Bhavdni . 

Its temple is on the top of the Pawagadh mountain. Above 
it is the sanctuary of a sage named Sadan Shah. In the opi¬ 
nion of the Brahmans it is an important sacred place. Peo¬ 
ple from far and wide go there to worship. 

1 The Vikrama or Samvat year 1912 equals a.d. 1150, add 000, and 
we get 1750 a.d, ; 1175 a.h.. however, equals 1762 a.d. 

2 Eastern poetry considers that pearls aro formed by the rain drop** 
falling into the open oysters. 

3 For the history of this celebrated temple, the ruins of which stil 

exist, see Baroda Gazetteer, Vol., II p. 621. It was begun by Mulraj 
about 944 a.d. but remained incomplete and was never finished till the 
time of Jesingh Siddhraj (who died 1143 A.D.) It was destroyed by 
Alf Khan about 1297 a.d., and further by Ahmad in 1415 a.d. Forbea 
describes the Rudra Mala in his Ras mala p. 195. For drawings seo 
Archaeological Survey of Western India, Vol. IX. 10 
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A mho. 

Here is an idol attributed to Amba one of the names of 
Bhavani ; the temple is situated on a hill near Dant& in the 
vicinity of Pargana Kheralu. It is one of the great temples 
of the Brahmans, and is visited twice a year—on the 27th of 
Shravan, and bth of Bliadrapad. Rich offerings are made to 
Bhavani, who is a Goddess and therefore clad in women’s gaudy 
dr< ss and with ornaments. Some years before the present 
time the Rana of Udaipur, one of the noble Rajas of India, 
■went to the temple bare footed and gave presents to the priests, 
and fixed an ornament of gold on the head of the idol. 

* Budra Mala. 

At Sidhpur, Rattan Sarkar, on the banks of the river Saras- 
wati. It was a stately temple built by Siddhraj Jaisingh and 
dedicated to Rudra, one of the names of Mahadev. With the 
rise of Islamic power its splendour and prestige departed, and 
the idols were removed by Sultan Ahmad, the founder of Ah- 
medabad. A mosque was built there and the ruins of the 
t( mple, which was built of stone, are still to be seen. 

Temples in the. city and its suburbs. 

There are many temples within and without the city. I 
shall deal with the important ones only. 

Banchod. 

Inside the Mandvi, to the south of Manekchok, there is an 
image of stone dedicated to Ranchod and worshipped chiefly 
by the Banias and other craftsmen. Its followers have lately 
rebuilt it. The Brahmans have set up a new idol called Tri- 
kam near it. 

Banchod II. 

Near Sarangpur gate in IXaulat-khana lane. Formerly it 
was outside the city near the above mentioned gate in Ran- 
sari lane ; but when the surrounding ‘ Pura ’ became deserted, 
the idol was brought inside the city, and set up in a beautiful 
temple by JSantoji brother of Sadashiv. 
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Ramchandra during liis viceroyalty, and worshippers in the 
city were asked to pay by way of charity for the upkeep of 
the temple. 

Baghunath. 

In Maja Patel's lane, reported to be one of the finish idols 
to be met with anywhere. It has images of Sita and Laksh 9 - 
man fixed on its right and left. In the month of Chaitra on 
4 Rama Naomi’ day worshippers, both male and female, flock 
there. 


Chaturbhvj. 

In Changpol lane, a black idol having four hands and heads, 
whence it is named Chaturbliuj. 

Madan Mohan . 

In Raja Mctha's lane, an idol of brass, having a small num¬ 
ber of followers. 


UoJcal Chandramd• 

In Raja Mctha’s lane, from olden times kept in the house 
of one Raghunatli Cosain. After the death of his son Brij- 
nath it was removed to Dosiwara, to the house of one Brij 
Bhukan. Banias go there and worship it five times a day, 
providing also for its expenses. 

Rarrmalh. 

In Mandvi lane, Devsiri street, a cellar, where lamps are 
kept burning day and night. It is said to ho one of the oldest 
idols in the city, and has been kept in the cellar from the time 
of the Muslim supremacy. 

Bhairav . 

Dedicated to Mahadev, in Sankrisere lane, made of brass,, 
having four hands—and this is contrary to the usual practice 
of keeping a ling carved of stone as in all other temx>les of 
Mahadco. 
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Amba a ad Bechra. 

In changpol, a female imago of stone. The temple is on the 
road side, and has a large crowd of worshippers, especially on 
Sundays. Votaries offer to the Goddoss precious ornaments 
and fine clothes. Another image is kept in Aka Seth’s lane 
in Ray pur ward in a cellar, where lamps are kept burning day 
and night. 

Bechra. 

In Taluja pole, near Sarangpur gate ; there is a niche for the 
goddess in the house of a Brahman woman who lived for a 
long time on milk only, worshipping the image. She remained 
in the cellar, and came out once a year in the month of Ash- 
win on Navratra days, that is the nine days of fasting ; on the 
tenth day the ceremony of “ Ha van ” is performed, which is 
a sort of burnt offering of oats, sesame, rice, and milk. It is 
said that the woman used to cut off her tongue and throw it 
on tho fire ; but strange to say it was restored to her instantly ! 
Now a days she takes ordinary food, to preserve her health 
in her old age, but tho mutilation of her tongue is performed 
by her as usual. 

Another niche for the above goddess is in Dhal lane, near 
tho Astodiya Chabutra. It is decorated with talc, ai\d its 
votaries tell of many wonders performed there. 

Tulsa Bhavani . 

Three pieces of unhewed stone covered with gold, dedicated 
to Bhavani, kept in a niche in the upper story of a Bania’s 
liouso. Strange stories are told about it also. Banias of tho 
Manda casto worship it. And it so happens that on the fifth 
day of tho months of Ash win and Chaitra one of tho favoured 
Banias is possessed of tho Goddess and acts as an oracle. 

Ashapuri. 

On SAnkari road, a beautifully carved image of marble kept 
in a line place built by one Kripashankar, a VadnagarA NAgar. 
The image is clad in fine clothes and ornaments. 
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The suburban temples . 

Narsingh. 

At Rajpur in Tulsi lane there is a temple ; the image of 
Narsingh through fear of the Muslims, so they say, had been 
secretly preserved in an underground closet. Its devotees 
have reserved a space covered with marble, where they worr 
ship it and offer flowers and scent. Another temple of Nar¬ 
singh is on the Chandula tank, where there is a small niche 
visited by some Hindus. 

Chakcsh (car. 

Dedicated to Mahadev, outside the Rajpur gate. During the 
vicoroyalty of Najm-ud-daula one Anand Ram built the tem¬ 
ple and made a garden for it. 

Kakreji Bhavani. 

On the Kankariya tank a seat has been erected near the 
outlet supported by pillars, one of which is dedicated to Bha¬ 
vani. Hero Hindus come for worship. 

Saindhwao. 

In Mahmudabad, at a distance of three koss, there is a 
reservoir, which is supposed to be the abode of Bhavani. Hin¬ 
dus bathe here on Sundays in the month of Shravan. 

Hanuman. 

At Sultan pur, a monstrous stone image of a monkey. From 
olden times it was kept buried in the ground, but Rinkoji 
Pandit, the Deputy of Damaji Rao Gaekwar, dug it out and 
built a temple for it. The Hindus worship it on Saturdays. 

Nilkantheswar Mahadev. 

A temple at Bistral in Pargana Haveli, three koss from the 
city, well known from olden times ; having a dome over it. 
Every year in the month of Shravan Hindus come and wor¬ 
ship here. 
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Matm' Bhavani. 

A rosorvoir at Asarva in Pargana Haveli, half a koss from 
the city. It is said that before tho city was founded an idol 
worshipper was told in a vision to construct a reservoir on this 
spot. It has a nicho where offerings are presented. 

Dhannk JJhari. 

In the suburbs of Xahrwala near Sidhpur, a dome with a 
niche, having an imago of Bhavani in it. The Hindus of the 
village, particularly lvolis, believe in it and worship it in the 
month of Shravan. 


N ilkanth Mahadev . 

A ling in Asarwa, where worshippers have now built a 
temple. 

The footprint of A chary a Oosain. 

Acharya Cosain was tho founder of Vaishnavism in Asarwa, 
The present Gosain is one of liis descendants, and tho Vaish- 
nav Banias believe in him. ►Strange stories are told about 
the footprint . It is worshipped on the 9th day of Magh, which 
day is named Ajhu. 

Ekl imj Bha va n i. 

A niche on the Dudhesar bridge on the Sabarmati near the 
Shahi garden. Sanyasis stay here day and night. On Sun¬ 
days many people go and bathe, and consider tho act merito¬ 
rious. On special occasions all Hindus assemble hero to batho. 
They bum their dead also here ; for tho place is considered 
sacred. 


Bh i m noth Alahadev . 

A dome near the Shahi garden on tho river Sabarmati. 
Hindus bathe here during the whole month of Shravan. 

Khadak hareshwar Mahadn\ 

Near Muhammad Amin Khan’s garden on the river Sabar¬ 
mati ; worshipped in tho month of Shravan. 
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Hinglaj Bhavani. 

A closed and hollow dome, with a very small niche with a 
lamp burning day and night. Nothing is seen inside the dome. 
Hindus come here for worship. 

Sireshwar Mahadev. 

At Ilampur, an old templo rebuilt by Shripat Rao, the 
Deputy of the Peshwa. It has a dome over it. 

Thaneshwar Mahadev . 

A five headed ling, called * Panch Mukhi,’ at Majuri on t he 
river Sabarmati ; worshipped on the 5th day of Bhadrapad 
Shuddha called * Rishi Panch ami and this worship is con¬ 
sidered meritorious. 

Tirihs. 

The Brahmans and their followers the “ Meshris ”, as op¬ 
posed to the Shevras and Shravaks, are very careful about 
bathing. Every morning they bathe before worship ; they 
take a batho before their meals. Bathing in tanks, and at 
the confluence of two rivers, is considered meritorious. There 
are many such bathing places ; only the most important ones 
are given below. 

Sugar. 

The sea of Oman. The inhabitants on the sea side take 
a bath at the mouths of the rivers falling into the sea. 

Saras wall. 

One of the great Tirths. It is said that the 1 river issues 
in the east from the root of a banyan tree at Prayag ; but, 
owing to causes given in their fabled stories, it disappears and 
emerges again at a distance. In this province it is first seen 
flowing from the mountains of Sir old and passes Sidpur in 

l The Saras wati flows past Siddhpur and Putlan and loses itself in 
tlie Uun of Cuteh. Tho Kashoamar streams aro of course quite inde¬ 
pendent our authors geography is sometimes a little strange. Siddhpur 
is tiie place where offerings to maternal ancestors have to be made—as 
there to the paternal aro made at Gaya or Prayag. 
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the Pattan Sarkar. It disappears again at a distance of ten 
kos from Pattan, then emerges near Kodinar at Okha in 
Sorath divided into five channels, viz . Berachi, Sarsati, 
Her-na, Uomti, Kapila, and Dargini, half a kos from Som- 
nath, called also Bhalka Tirth. These five meet at the foot- 
of Somnath, receive the name of “ Hima,” and fall into the 
, ocean. Bathing in this river is considered meritorious, es¬ 
pecially at Sidhpur and Bhalka Tirth. A large annual fair 
was held in Sidhpur, in the month of Kartik when the sun 
enters Libra on the full moon day, when Hindus from all parts 
of the country assembled to bathe and distribute alms to the 
priests. The fair lasted for three days, and precious commo¬ 
dities, and horses, camels, and cattle, were sold. The writer 
of this book has himself soon this pleasant sight, but now a 
days, owing to the disturbances in the country and the unset¬ 
tled state of the Government, processions of pilgrims from 
Ahmedabad and other places have stopped, as well as business. 

Narbada . 

One of the great Tirths. Bathing in it is considered me¬ 
ritorious, especially in the month of Chaitra when the sun 
enters Aries on the night of the new moon, which generally 
corresponds with the days of 1 * Biz, on the thirteenth and 
fourteenth of that month. Bathing in this river is at all times 
meritorious. Largo crowds of men and women from these 
parts and the Deccan assemble at Kamali Chandod under 
{Sin or thirteen kos from Baroda where the river is 
joined by a tributary named ‘Or.’ They worship in Maha- 
dev’s temples on the bank, perform the 2 ‘ Shr&ddha ’ cere¬ 
mony. and give presents in the shape of food, clothing, and 
ca*h. to the priests. 

1 ‘ biz ‘Whiteness.” Tho 12th ami 13th (or according to some 

the 13th 14th and 15tli) days from tho new moon, as being the brightest, 
are known as ^ bT 

2 ‘shraddha,”—ceremonies performed for the salvation of the 
dead. 
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In Gujarat there are two famous Tilths ; one the above men¬ 
tioned ‘ Or Sangam 5 confluence of the Or river with the Narbada 
and the other near Broach where the river enters the 
sea. The same sort of suicide as is mentioned in the account 
of Mount Gimar, called “ Bhairav Jap,” is committed here 
by believers in the transmigration of souls, who tie a bag of 
rice round their necks and drown themselves. But sonw 
wicked Sanyasis and Yogis carry off with them beautiful dam¬ 
sels bathing in the river, thinking they would be wedded to 
them when reborn. The relatives of such maidens try their 
best to protect and save them from these fellows. 

However, these Tirths are considered most sacred, and 
Brahmans have written a book on the subject dealing exhaus¬ 
tively with bathing. 

Bhalka Tirth. 

Half a kos from Somnath. It is also called ‘ Pi pal Sar, 
for it is believed that the river Saraswati rises from the root 
of a ‘ Pi pal ’ tree, ft is said that in ancient times Krishna’ 
while sleeping under that tree on a dark night, was shot in the 
heel by an archer, and breathed his last there. And so the 
spot is sacred to the Hindus, who go and bathe there : but 
regular processions on a particular day are not definitely pres¬ 
cribed . 

Tirth at the junction of the Hirna and Saras?rati 
Near Somnath. 

It is said that in ancient times the Yadavas, kinsmen of 
Krishna, fought together and were killed in that spot which 
is now called 1 2 * Yadav Sthali.’ 

2 Be-nth. 

The junction of seven streams. It is three kos from 
Dholka. The seven streams have separately been described 
previously. 

1 •WoC place—the place of the Yadavy. 

2 In Gujarati * bey* is two and 4 uth ’ is three and a half, and twice 

three and a half is seven. 




The river Sabarmati and Dudeshwar. 

On the river Sabar in Ahmedabad near * Bagh-i-Shahi p 
Dudeshwar was a Rishi who lived here. Bathing here is con¬ 
sidered meritorious and the Hindus of the city and the sur¬ 
rounding places go there for a- bath and to bum their dead 
also. 

, Mahendari. 

Better known as the river Malii, near Cambay, where it 
enters the sea. The Hindus of the city and the neighbouring 
villages, as well as any pilgrim who pass by, bathe in the river. 

Tapi- 

Ln Surat ; it is called Ashwim Kumar and here the river 
falls into the sea. Hindus bathe and 1 bum their dead here. 

2 Kunds and Tanks. 

Every temple is either situated on a river or lias a ‘ Kund ' 
or a tank for bathing. Below are mentioned some import¬ 
ant tanks :— 

Pindatarak and Girkailas: —Tanks already described in 
connection with Dwarkan. 

Gangd and Jamnd :—In the town of Una, Sarkar Sorath. 
They are springs which form a river ; but lose their waters 
in the waves near Mangrol. Every year on a particular day 
sweet water gushes up, and a story is told by the Brahmans 
how in former times a hermit who required Ganges water got 
it from that spot on that particular day. 

Damodhar :—On Mount Gimar, where there are many tanks > 
One has a cow’s head covered with stone, from which water 
Hows. But Damodhar tank is considered most sacred. 

1 There is a Gujarati saying H rf’Ml’tfl 

V-ti aftl 

which initieat.es the special propitiousness of the Tapti for the cremation 
of the dead. 

A Kund is a small tank or reservoir the bottom and sidos of which 
aro paved—usually fod by a spring. 
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Luti Luti: —A * Kund * like a. well in Luti-Luti village, be¬ 
longing to the Sarkar of Pattan. It has steps on all four sides, 
and tho colour of its water is reddish like log wood. I have 
myself seen it on one of my journeys. They say that in tho 
beginning of the rainy season the water takes its original colour. 
Hindus from villages and towns come here in procession, and 
have great faith in its sanctity. 

Bechar Pond : —In Bechra’s tomple ; said to have been vi¬ 
sited in olden times by Rama, who married here, and erected 
a ’ Chaori ’ which they make on marriago occasions, the stone 
pillars of which still exist. The water is sweet and deep, and 
Hindus bathe here. 

Kdmeshwar .—Three kos from Cambay, having a temple 
dedicated to Mahadev. It is a wido open well, with steps 
round it. On special days Hindus of tho port and of Petlad 
and its surrounding villages go and bathe here. 

Bindu Sarovar .‘—Sarovar means a tank ; this tank is very 
largo, and has a stone and cement pavement round it ; it is 
called Bindu Sarovar. It has a temple dedicated to Mahadev 
on the river Saraswati in Sidhpur, Pattan Sarkar. Brahmans 
consider it most sacred, and equal to the Tirth at Saraswati. 

* Sahasra Linga :—In the old fort of Pattan now in ruins. 
Siddharaj Jesing during his reign constructed such tanks with 
stone pavements round them. Sahasra in Sanskrit means 
one thousand. Mahadev like Bhavani has a thousand names, 
so Sidhraj built a thousand small temples—each having one 
seat for a worshipper—dedicated to Mahadev, with a ling in 
each of them. It was a place of worship, but during the as¬ 
cendancy of the Muslims the tank dried up owing to the cons- 

i See Barodii Gazetteer \ol. II p. 370. This famous tank is now 
setted up, and it was probably in the old. days filled from time to time 
through channels that are long since cut off. The tank “is the theme 
of legend and song. Tho best known of these is the ballad of Jasma 
the beautiful Odani (porter). The Story has been told by Forbes in his 
Ras Mala (Vol. I. p. 111).” 
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lant use of its wator by men and animals. In the reign of 
Aurangzeb an item was earmarked in the budget for the cost 
of keeping the tank full of water ; but now it has again dried 
op, and can be seen in this condition. 

Hot and Cold Tirths. 

A stream named Lojii in the village of Tova Ivakani, Pargana 
(Jodhra, which flows in the rainy season. There are thirty 
or forty vessels calk'd ‘ Kundas 5 with holes in their bottoms 
sunk in its bed. Hot, luke-warm, and sometimes cold, water 
gushes out from those vessels, providing a bath for the Hindus. 

Ldsundra , 

There are about ten 4 Kundas ’ containing hot and cold 
water in Lasundra, Pargana Thanma, near Kapadvanj. They 
are filled by a brook miming in the rainy season. 

Tirlha near Mul Dwarka. 

A v Kund ’ having hot water. 

1 Deokl Unai . 

A 4 Kund ’ of hot wator near Gandevi of Navsari in Surat. 
On the last three days of the month of Ohaitra, when the Sun 
enters Aries, people coming from distant lands bathe here. 
In other days the water is so hot that one is hardly able to 
wash one’s hands in it. 

The Shravaks. 

The Shravaks are spread throughout India, but I shall deal 
only with those who are found in this Province. Any one 
among the Banias who wishes to adopt the creed of the Shra¬ 
vaks is allowed to do so. 

The Oswal and Shrimali Shravaks are considered the purest, 
for they have no admixture with the Meshris, who are mixed 
up with PurwAls, better known as “two and a half Shravaks.” 

i See Baroda Gazetteer Vo I. II p. 6S3 “ The Springs are held to be as 
ancient as Rama.” 



The Oswals are inhabitants of Osa in Manvar, and were' 
originally Rajputs who had accepted the creed of the Shravaks 
in the manner narrated to me by Ratan Singh Bhandari, who 
was appointed to govern this Province on behalf of Maharaja 
Abhe Singh. Ratan Singh was a Rajput Shravak, and he 
told me the following story :— 

i 

In by gone days a Shevra came to a village in Marwar. As 
there was no Shravak in the village of Rajputs the poor wan¬ 
derer could not beg his bread, and had to pass the night with¬ 
out food. But it so happened that at midnight the son of 
the chief of the village was bitten by a snake, and was on tho 
point of death. Now the Shevra knew how to cure him by a 
certain charm ; so he sent word to tho cliiof that ho could cure 
the patient if ho (the chief) became a follower of tho Shovras. 
His aim was to have some Shravaks in that village, who could 
look after tho needs of wandering Shevras. Tho chief ac¬ 
cepted the condition. Tho Shevra cured his son. In this 
way tho chief and all tho Rajputs of tho villago became fol- 
owers of the Shevra. 


Shravak Temples. 

Shatranja :—In Palitana, Sarkar Sorath, a groat temple 
on a mountain dedicated to l Adishwar Rishah (leva. It 
is said that a Shravak Bania named Somji built tho tom pie > 
spending seventeen lakhs of rupees. Shravaks of the city and 
tho surrounding districts go there in procession for worship. 
Sometimes one of the rich of this community, starting on his 
pilgrimage, invites all other pilgrims to accompany him, pay¬ 
ing the travelling expenses and so on, and thus spends a large 
amount of money, for which act he receives the title of San- 
ghavi and is publicly honoured. Every year large sums are 
presented by dovotees for tho upkeep of tho temple. 


1 First Lord, (Saint or Tirthankara—The man who set up school 
of Jain thought). 
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r f oi "“ Gim ” in **•**. 

•0 tel,; and * ** * >* — 

Sanlch' Ptirasnath : A templo i n Sankhera Kumnas Par 
es argana ± Tunjpur, Sarkar Pattan, dedicated to Parasnath. 

Ajitnath: A temple in Pargana Kheralu o n the top of the 
kill Taranga, dedicated to Ajitnath. 


There arc also eight temples on Mount Abu in Sirohi. Also 
in Kumbharia, near Aruba and the Meshri temples, there am 
five Shravak temples, and three in Kavi, Pargana Jambusar* 
There is another temple in Narora, Pargana Haveli Ahmeda- 
bad, four koss from the city. Shravak men and women of the 
city go and worship there every year. And in Nawanagar 
are several temples where people go to worship. 

In the city itself there are many underground closets, dug 
at great cost, where, through foar of the Muslims, many gig¬ 
antic idols have been kept from olden times. Especially 
at Javahirpura, and in the houses where Slievras live and 
which are called Pusals, such idols are found in large numbers. 
In my time Anandji Laid)and has made a wooden miniature 
of Shakhar, a famous Shravak temple in the eastern provinces. 
The figures of pilgrims , as well as of wild animals, ore beauti¬ 
fully carved, and a large sum has been spent on the work. 
Those who cannot afford to go to the real temple, because of 
its distance, come and worship from as far as Surat and its 
neighbourhood. 


On Weights. 

One Gujarati pakka seer 1 2 3 = TO Alamgiri ‘ dams ’ or 20 Sha- 

liajahani ‘ dams.’ 


1 Gori Parasnath :—In Parkar Dos, at the end of the Run near 

Cut eh, on the sea. It is a temple known ns Gori Purasnnkar, and men 
go there for worship with great difficulty. 

3 The soer generally used in Gujerat equals one pound and it is known 
as a kachcha or small soer. (Persiau ‘ Sir i-kliam *)• The Sir-i-pukhta* 
or pakka soer is double the weight. 
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40 Kachcha seers = One Gujarati maund. 

40 Pakka seers —One Shahajahani maund. 

Weights in different towns differ slightly. Some of them 
are mentioned below :— 

Paili: —A wooden measure, though not used in the city in 
other places is equal to seers or 5 kachcha seers. In son^o 
places it is equal to two seers or somewhat less. Half and 
quart or Pailis are also used. 

Shahi “20 Pailis, and in some places--36 kachcha seers. 

Kalsi =In Radii an pur and beyond it is equal to 16 kach¬ 
cha maunds, but in other places 14 maunds and 16 seers. 

Mondh —144 kachcha maunds, in most places ; while in 
the city, it equals 50 maunds—used for weighing lime. 

M&t, used in Navanagar=6 Pailis ; each Paili=5 seers of 
Navanagar=15 old Paisas In the city M4t=304 kachcha 
seers. 

Motla :— 

6 Mat =1 Shahi 

4 Shahis =1 Mot las 

4 Mot las —1 Kalsi. 

Haru Motla—8 kachcha maunds. 

Weights differ in Pargana Jambusar, Maqbulabad, and 
Baroda, But I could got no information about them. 

Khandi=20 kachcha maunds—used in ports for freight. 

Palili—32 kachcha seers in Cambay. 

Pahila=One maimd and ten seers (kachcha). 

Kantra=Five maunds and 10 seers in Cambay for paddy. 

Bh ar— 16 maunds. 

The Kappan 1 , or Qappan is a kind of balance with an iron 
column with a pan on one side ; and on the other side, in place 

1 A similar description of the Kappan is given in the Farhang-i-Xasiri. 

“ Kappan kardan ” is a common expression in Persia for weighing. 
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of a pan there is a weighing piece suspended, and on this side 
lines are marked, and the weight of a thing is known from the 
position of tho weighing piece. This instrument will weigh 
from one to twenty eight maunds. 

On drugs and spices and their weights. 

The Indians call these things ‘ Kirana,’ and a special mea¬ 
sure is used for them, both in tho city and in the ports. As 
tiit'se are goods lor export, customers buy them according 
to the. usual measure and then sell them with slightly defi¬ 
cient measures, thereby receiving some benefit. In the rainy 
season some of these things get wet or mixed up with rubbish 
and increase*, in weight, and henco undergo fluctuations. Tin 
and zinc, though not so affected, are also included. 

On the weights of certain things and spices. * 

From old times in Alimedabad and the ports, tho articles 
which they call 4 Kirana ’ in Hindi have special measures. 
Traders bring them from the districts and purchasers buy 
them from the sellers by the weight they call ‘tol,’ and sell 
them retail with more or less difference. Thero is no actual 
calculation, but an allowance is made to the purchaser for 
profit according to custom and what is estimated. Since 
most of these things get wet in tho rains, and get mixed with 
rubbish, they increase in weight. If they take some things, 
such as tin and zinc, which are not affected by damp and 
rubbish still they get more. And there is no ‘ tol ’ (weighings 
for some tilings. And for fresh fruit and vegetables there 
are no lixed weights that have been ascertained at the time 
of writing, or are current in Alimedabad. Since the details 
of names of weights current aro many I do not think it proper 
to write at length. 

It should be known that for most things there are 42 units 
per maund. but in some a little more or less. Silk in the rains 
has 34 seers and at other times 424. 

Cardamoms have • • ., .. 421 

Assafoetida .. »«. M 42 
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Almonds 

Tin, zinc and lead .. 

„ ‘ Behda* 

‘ Phitkari ’ (Alum) 

‘ Pimpal Mill * 

„ (not cleared).. 
‘ Bankawa 5 
Myrabolans .. 
Nutmegs 
4 Chul ’ 

Dates 

Cinnamon 

Pepper 

4 Dhavri Patam 
Saffron 
Turmeric 
Betel-nut 
4 Soranki ’ .. 

Sugar 

Sandal wood 

Honey 

Chillies 

Cloves 

Raisins 

4 Kusum ’ 


* Khar ’ (Soda) 
4 Kasis ’ 
Lodlira 
Dry grapes .. 
Wax . . 

4 Manjitha ’ .. 
Gall nuts 


421 

404 

m 

m 

44 (Roots of Pippal 
tree). 

484 
42 
42 i 
42 
424 

42 
424 

44 

43 

45 
421 
40,51 S 
424 
40 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 4 ( Followers from 

which red 4 Kus- 
sumbi ’ colour is 
drawn). 

m 

424 

48 

42 

424 

42Uncleaned 48. 

42J 


11 







Salt .. .44 

Sugarcandy .42£ 

‘ Nasphal ’ . . .. .. .. 42| 

Black myrabolans .. • • 40J 

As regards fresh fruits and vegetables 110 are considered 
»>as one hundred, but plantains count 120. Brinjals, carrots, 
and herbs, they sell by the forty seers. 

Technical terms used by the cloth merchants and jewellers 
of the city. 


Technical terms of the cloth merchants :— 

Panleti 

= 

1 

Velmasil 

= 

* 

llakhpan 

= 

3 

i 

Sank 


1 

Patakala 

«= 

U 

Sanker 

— 

4 

Patakala Jor 

— 

if 

Joi 

= 

2 

llakh 

— 

3 

Phuk. 

— 

4 

Bad . 

= 

5 

I)ik . 

= 

6 

Pit 

= 

7 

Manka 

= 

8 

Gun 

= 

9 

Sal a. 

= 

10 

Akela .. 

= 

11 

Jorla 

= 

12 

Rakhla 

= 

13 

Phokla 

== 

14 and so on adding : la ’ uptc 

19. 

Kori 

= 

20 Silsank Kori or Rakhdehi = 


30 . 










Kori Sank 


16.1 

21 Jor Kori or Pukh Dehi= 
40 and so Oil adding ‘ Kori f 
upto 49. 

Dahi 50 Dik Dahi=GO ; Pit Dahi= 70* 

Manka Dahi=S0 ; Gun 
Dahi==90. 

Pharona 100 Katlnna Kothli — PMM). 


Terms used by jewellers :— 


Sali 

= 

i 

4 

Van 

9 

Sili 

= 

1 

Angal 

10 

Likhwa 


3 

4 

Kakra .. 

11 

Akra 


1 

Patar 

12 

Sal ay ok .. 


n 

Nipar 

13 

S&nkas 


n 

Chaupar 

14 

Maliani Likhwa 


u 

Mul par . . 

15 

Sam&ni 

= 

2 

Pariri 

16 

Ekwai 

= 

3 

Samar pari 

17 

Eran 

— 

4 

Tahalpari 

18 

Mul 

= 

5 

Wan pari 

19 

Sapar 

= 

6 

Sut 

20 

Sam&r 

== 

7 

Ekwaplahi 

30 

Tah&l 

= 

S 

Erandahi 

40 

Mul Dahi 

= 

50 

Sapar Dahi 

60 


1 Inquiries made at Baroda and Bombay show that those words— 
most of which are still in use in western India—are derived from no parti, 
cular language. The current belief is that they are coined for use by the 
traders in order to keep trade processes and calculations secret. Taking 
the jowollers terms we find there as some coroboration of this view from 
a consideration of certain of them. Thus Eran is an anvil of four sides, 
hence four—is an inversion of the common word for—nav. Angal is 
connected with the fingers—hence ton, Kotali means a bag and especially 
a bag of a thousand coins—Kothali Santh (bag rent) is the technical word 
for an annual payment made in compensation for land taken by the State. 
Most of the words are not to be found in the dictionaries but Belsare’s 
Gujarati dictionary gives as one of the meaning of mul a correct term 
or fifve. 
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Sam&r Dahi =70 Tahal D&hi .. =80 

Van Dahi ... *= 90 Pharona .. .. = 100 

Katbma Kothali = 1000 

Other technical terms used in the markets. 

Nana, Akra, Vasur, and her. 

“ Mata Baser Akr& bitosu ” mean “ rupees in cash.” 

" Jlokra—one hundred dokras they count one rupee. 

One paisa is called Tantu. 

Ankhiya is one Tanka. 

Bam=~onc anna. 

Kaoli=-means commission ; Mah&par is buyer. 

Dhakka is loss ; 

Jangad means things taken homo on credit by the buyer. 
Sangav or Sunth means take Garayad means kind. 

Karaber means oath. 

B&kh means witness. 

Choya—muck ; Chho or pesh chho=very much. 

Labh=profit ; Lobh.==avarice, 

Vasun and Lobhun mean to speak Kehavan and bolavun. 
Bain a means collection ft h acquisition \ 

Uth=3J ; Adhol=l/lC of a kachcha seer. 

VA1 — three niashas ; Gadyana=six mash as. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Government Officials and their appointments. 

The Nazim 1 —Exclusive of his personal mansab and his hav¬ 
ing a contingent of 1500 horse as Subadar, he receives 1,85,900 
d&ms—1,80,000 as “in&m” and the rest as jahgir—besides 
getting tribute from the Zamindars. Former Nazims used to 
get Rs. 2,40,000 as their salary. In the reign of the Emperor 
Aurangzeb there were 900 Manabdars and a contingent of 
26,030 horse, about a third of whom wero reserved for active 
service in the field in accordance with the rules of enlistment. 
Similarly the Mansabdars, Faujdars, and Thandars, leaving 
half of their forces on local duty joined the Nazim with the 
other half. Also the feudatory forces of the Rana Zamindars 
of Chhota Udaipur, Dongarpur, and Bansbala, followed the 
Nazim. 

The Faujdar Card :—Appointed by the Nazim for the de¬ 
fence of the suburbs and the administration of places near. 
His head quarters wero in the redoubt of Nainpur, outside 
the Astodiya gate, towards the south of the city. The Nazims 
used to pay him upto Rs. 20,000. He was ordered to keep 
ready 500 horse, either as a rogular force or from his own re¬ 
tinue. Half were utilised as petrols, and the rost stationed 
at tho redoubt in the suburbs. On the death or transfer of 
the Nazim, the Faujdar Gard received an extra allowance of 
Rs. 5,000 from tho Pi van of the Suba and looked after the 
management and defence of seventeen suburbs and eight, vil¬ 
lage's of the Haveli Pargana. 

Faujdar of Hajipur :—Outside the Idaria gate, towards 
the north of the city. He had a redoubt and worked under 
the Faujdar Gard with 35 cavalry and 220 infantry ; 5 horse- 

l “The superior officer or governor of a province charged with the 
•dministration of criminal law and the police.” (Wilson’s glossary.) 



men and 100 infantry wore stationed at outposts, while the 
rest, under tho Faujdar, defended 13 suburbs and 2 villages. 

Faujdar of Firozpur: —On the other side of the river Sabar, 
towards tho wear of the city. He had a redoubt and worked 
under the Faujdar gard with 50 cavalry and 150 infantry—50 
reserved for the suburbs and outposts and the rest attending 
,*h<* Fauzdar, who had to look after 10 suburbs and 6 villages. 

Names of the 17 Outposts under the Faujdar Oard: —Ohandola : 
Isanpur; Thalia ban ; Kasnndra ; Jitbagh ; Raj pur j 
Jaliangirpur ; Dohadi ; Polalitya ; Kahrwala 1 Adalaj i 
•Saras pur ; Dhanbao ; Qasimpur ; Kochrab ; Sarkhej ; Sula, 

Than as under the Faujdar Oard . 

The villages of the Haveli Pargana had 32 Thanas to safe¬ 
guard their roads and punish male-factors. One hundred and 
eighty one villages are under their jurisdiction. 

‘ Thana * means an enclosed quarter, where cavalry and 
infantry with muskets and cross bows are posted for the pre¬ 
servation of order, so that travellers and the inhabitants may 
live ]H.*acciully, undisturbed by evil-doers and robbers. 

Thanas towards the east of the city. 

liakhyal: —J a kos from the city. One horseman and 
15 infantry, looking after G villages. 

Ramol and Wastral: —4 koss from the city. Three horse 
men and 5 infantry for 5 villages. 

Nahrwala: —3 kos. One horseman and 5 infantry for 
2 villages. 

Asarwa :—lo kos. Formerly it had a redoubt. One 
horseman and 15 infantry for 5 villages. 

Moleta : —'Fifteen horse and thirty four villages footmen ; 3 

Rh avoir \ Alain Mcdra :—I kos. 58, horse infantry for 
5 villages. 


1 Naroda. 
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Biktd :—5 kos. 15 horse and 30 infantry for three 
villages. 

Bhawalri K&nu :—5 kos. One horseman and 3 infantry for 

6 villages. 

Undrel :—7 kos. 2 horsemen and 5 infantry for itself. 

Thanej i —5 kos. One horseman and 6 infantry for 6 vil¬ 
lages. 

Jhanjhar Bhawal: —7 kos. 2 horse and 15 infantry 
for 5 villages. 

Panodra : —12 kos. Only one horseman for itself. Some¬ 
times the Tha-nadar is appointed direct by tho Government. 

Western Tharms on the other side of the Sabarmali. 

Bijalpur: —21 kos. 5 horsemen and 10 infantry for 5 
villages. 

Sarkhej Khattup'ur: —3 kos. 15 horse and 30 infantry for 

7 villages. 

Thalthej : —3 kos. 8 horses and 10 infantry for 9 village s. 

Northern Thanas on the other side of the tiabarmati. 

Kali: —Has a stronghold built by ’Azam Khan 1 Udai in 
tin* reign of the Emperor Shahjalian for de-fence against the 
Kolis of tappa Chunwal and Pargana Kadi. 3 kos from the 
city, 10 horse and 8 infantry for 14 villages. 

Oganaj : —4 kos. 5 horse and 8 infantry for 8 villages. It 
has a redoubt also. 

Adalaj :—6 kos. 50 horse, 80 infantry for 4 villages. 
Uvarsad : —7 kos. 50 horse, 10 infantry for itself. 

Muzaffarpur : —Had an old stronghold which is now in ruins. 
6 kos, one horseman, one footman for its own defence. 

1 Udai—the white ant, ’Azam Khan was viceroy 1G35-1G42 A,D. r 
and is said to have got this nickname from his love of building. 
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Indrora :—Has a strong fortress built by Azam Khan Aodai 
on the river side. 8 kos from the city 7 horse and five in¬ 
fantry for 3 villages. Sometimes the Thandar is appointed 
direct by Government. 

Southern Thanas. 

Batwa :—3 kos. 10 horse and 20 infantry for 11 villages. 

Faizabad, alias Shahbari: —3 kos. One horseman and 5 
infantry for the village. 

Izzatabad : —31 kos. One horseman and 5 infantry for itself. 

Kasamlra :—7 kos. 10 horse and 10 infantry for five villages. 

Aslali: —5 kos. One horseman and 5 infantry for three 
villages. 

Bareja and Jailalpur : —In Jaitalpur. The Naib Thandar of 
Baricha lives hero. 7 kos 10 horse 16 infantry for 5 villages. 

Namgam: —Had an old fortress, now in ruins. 12 kos. 
7 horse and 12 infantry. Looks after its own village. 

Kanej :—9 kos. 20 cavalry and 30 infantry for 10 villages. 

Nadvj :—5 kos. 5 horse and 10 infantry for 4 villages. 

Gfiaratabad-Basvljnir alias Bhanir :—Near Pargana Monda. 
In the reign of the Emperor Alamgir at the request of the peo¬ 
ple, was joined with Pargana Haveli. 17 kos from the city. 
One horseman only ; looks after its own village. 

As the Thanas arc situated at a distance of one or two kos 
from each other, co-operation between them is easily managed. 

1 The Diivan of the Province. 

He was appointed by Boyal order, and received his ‘ sanad'; 
under the seal of the Vazir. He keeps one hundred horse j 

l The Divvtui of the Province—“ Under the Muhammadan Govern¬ 
ment it %vas especially applied to the head financial minister of the 
State or of a province, being charged, in the latter, with the collection 
of the revenue, the remittance of it to the imperial .treasury, and invested 
with extensive powers (judicial) in all civil and financial causes.” 

(Wilson’s Glossary.) 
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besides his personal mansab He has civil powers, and a con¬ 
tingent of fifty cavalry in connection with Thanas Arjunpur 
and Khambali and an inam. Ho is assisted in his civil work 
by certain officials stationed in the province as stewards to 
carry out the Royal command. His duties are :—Collection 
of revenues of the crown lands and dues on charitable endow¬ 
ments ; payment, under his signature, of salaries according tp 
services rendered ; and of the Jagirs having Royal Sanads 
issued in the nine Sarkars paying tribute ; and similar other 
duties in connection with taxation, receipts, and expenditure. • 

The Office Staff. 

‘ Peshkar ’ or Secretary. Generally a mansabdar, and ap¬ 
pointed by the Emporor receiving a sanad under the seal of 
the Diwan. In many eases private secretaries act as Peshkars. 

1 Daroga ’ ;—A mansabdar, receiving his sanad from the 
Diwan. He is a superint (indent. 

‘ Mushrif ’ ;—Treasurer appointed by the Diwan on Rs. 40 
per month. He is also in charge of stalls for selling pan leaves. 

‘ Tahvildar' :—Cashier appointed by the Diwan on Rs. 40 
per month. He also has to do with pan leaves stalls. 

The Office has a Munshi (Head clerk); Huzur clerk ; ftuba 
clerk ; clerks for crown lands, ‘ Tan ’ records, arrears, stipends, 
and cash ; accountant (on Rs. 100 per month): clerks for record¬ 
ing rates and news ; record keeper, and herald. 

Judicial Department. 

District Judge—‘ Sadr Kacheri-i-Sadarat, He is appointed 
by the “ Sadrus-Sudur ” (Chief Judicial functionary). Besides 
getting a personal Mansab and emoluments he is a salaried 
Officer of Rs. 50 and with ten horsemen. His duties are :— 
Checking the sanads of Qazis, Mhtasibs, Khatibs, Imams, 
Muezzins, and Mutawallis of the Shrines ; issuing cheques for 
the stipends and daily allowances in the city and other towns 
passing bills for payment to charitable endowments. 



The Qazi. 

Tho Qazirt for the Province and the town are appointed by 
tho Sa<lr-us-Sudur # receiving their sanads from the Office of 
the Sadr. The city Qazi, besides his personal mans a b and 
emoluments, keeps 20 horse. The Qaziship of Sarkhej, trust* 
eeship of the * Babul Mai, 5 and stewardship of tho converts, 
Also belong fn him. But sometimes Sarkhej has a separate 
Qazi. The town Qazis receive daily allowances in cash and 
hold land for service?. This is arranged according to local 
requirements. 

Officers of the High Court. 

The Court Vakil gets one rupee daily ; three ‘ Muftis 5 are 
inansabdars ; three clerks for documentary work, having con¬ 
ditional mansab and eight annas daily allowance ; one account¬ 
ant for the salaries of the converts gets eight annas per day. 
All these items are paid from the Royal treasury according to 
the sarnub. 


Muhtasih. 

Tho ‘ Muhtasibs ' for the city and the towns are appointed 
from the Sadr’s office according to the Royal sanad. The 
Muhtasib’s personal rank is that of 250, and ho has 10 horse¬ 
men, receiving also the assistance of some cavalry and infantry 
from the Xaziiu to help him to execute the commandments 
and prohibitions of the Law. He also supervises weights and 
measures etc. Tho ; Muhtasibs 5 for the towns receive cash 
aiul land suited to the conditions of those places. 

' Bakhshis ' and Reporters. 

Along with the chief Bakhshis (Paymasters) four Bakhshis 
are appointed by Royal mandate. Their personal rank is 
500, with 50 cavalry. Reporters are sometimes appointed 
separately, but in some Parganas the Bakhshis’ assistants 
discharge this duty, and the Bakhslii makes a summary of 
their reports and encloses it w r ith the report for the city. The 
clerks attached to the courts of judicature and the Kotwal’s 
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office write a daily report. In some Parganas good reporter® 
are appointed direct by the Iiuzur. 

The Bakhshi also keeps records of confiscated Jahgirs of 
persons who are dead and fugitive and absentee mansabdars, 
and presents them to the Diwan under his seal. Any man- 
sabdar who goes without first acquiring the Bakhshi’s permis¬ 
sion is marked absent. The envelopes containing reports and* 
received through the post master are despatched with f he 
mails to the Emperor. 

Reporters of the Secret Service. 

They are appointed for the Province and other Parganas 
throughout the kingdom, and are empowered to keep 20 
horsemen for the additional duties of the Superintendent of 
Posts. Reporters of the Secret Service originated in this way. 
In former times the ordinary reporters were found making 
false reports; so these “ Sawanih Nawis ” (Reporters of the 
Secret Service) were secretly engaged in the Provinces to sub¬ 
mit their own reports. But now they have to work as Postal 
Superintendents, and therefore they send their reports every 
w r eok openly, enclosing letters, applications of the Nazims and 
the Diwans, Treasury account sheets, by the postmen who 
carry the mail bags from one station to the rest. They ajo 
opened in the superior’s presence by the Raroga of posts. In 
the Parganas and Subordinate courts tho Reporters of the 
Secret Service appoint their own agents who deliver, to tho 
Nazims and Revenue Officers, the farmans and orders issued 
from the Khalisa office for the confiscation of the Jahgirs of 
tho dead or of dismissed or mu-away Jahgirdars. Whenever 
any mace bearer or “ Ahadi ” bearing Royal mandates or gifts 
is sent, the post master gives him a passport under his seal,; 
so that lie is conducted safely by the postmen, who procure 
provision etc. for him from the Faujdars, or Zamindars, or 
Thandars, of their respective stations. On their return 
journey passports are issued by tho Reporters of the Secret 
Service, and the above method is repeated. 



J } ostal stations on the road to the Capital at Shahjahanabad 
(Delhi). 

From Ahmedabad to Khandabpurani :—Postal stations are 
built from Ahmedabad right upto the frontier district of Khan¬ 
dabpurani, and they are thus connected with the stations of 
the province of Ajmir. Couriers are enjoined to go one koss 
*' per (jhari. One koss equals 200 jaribs, each, jarib being equal 
to 25 yards (one yard—42 inches); 5000 Shah Jahani yards 
an* equal to 200 jaribs. At every station the Paujdars, Than- 
dars, and Zamindars, keep scouts ready to escort the couriers 
without delay as soon as they arrive. Twelve days, in urgent 
eases one week, are allowed for the whole journey. Delay is 
punished by deducting one fourth of their wages. Sixty-two 
couriers, in all receiving Rs. 250 per month, according to the 
provincial regulations, are engaged, and receive their salaries 
from the ltoyal treasury, their attendance being certified by 
the Diwan of the Province. Out of them two are diary wri¬ 
ters, two heralds waiting on the Daroga, and the rest are 
reserved for the following Chokies ;—Kali ; Adaluj ; Pans a r ; 
Jornang ; Mohsana ; Bhandu ; Diijha ; Sidhpur : Bislaw ; Ha- 
lodi ; town of Palanpur ; Bhutari ; Dantiwara ; Khansowaray 
Pantiwara ; B*\nt ; Badhk&nam ; Dongri ; Kudi ; Bhilmal 
Sunt ; Tuma ; Mudra ; Jalur ; Debadas ; Bhurani ; and Khan; 
dab ; aftor which the couriers of the province of Ajmir carry 
the mails. 


Stations Leading to the Deccan. 

Prom the city to Broach :— 

When the late Emperor Aurangzeb marched towards the 
Deccan postal arrangements were made for the transmission 
of news from Ahmedabad to Broach, and thence to Port Surat 
under the control of the Port Daroga. 25 men are appointed 
on Rs. 180-4-per month, and, excluding two heralds and one 
diary writer who wait on the Inspector, all the rest are allotted 
.to the following stations :— 
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Batwa ; Barejari ; Kanij ; town of Mahnuidabad ; Andliaj 
Salud ; town of Nadiad ; Boriavi ; Hadgiid ; Basad ; Ranoli ; 
town of Baroda ; Dhanjavi ; Karvan ; Choranda ; Karmali ; 
Broach’. 

1 “ Harkaras ” :—Throughout the kingdom the Daroghus 
appoint Harkaras, who are persons who acquiro information 
and report to the Nazim. The Harkara also prepares a list 
of papers, and sends it with a mail bag to the Emperor. His 
agents, after the maimer of the Reporters of the Secret Service 
are stationed at tho Court of the Nazim and with other Offi¬ 
cers. All these three officials are called‘‘Akhbar Nawis.’ 1 

Bra nd ing Department . 

The Amin, Daroga and Mushrif are appointed by the chiof 
Bakhshi for the Province. Tho Amin, besides his personal 
mansab is entitled to keep 10 horsemen, and the Daroga too 
is a mansabdar. These two with the Mushrif in former tin os 
used to sit with their staff in tho four-vaulted building in tho 
market, marking tho attendance of tho horses, their trapping*, 
and tho equipage of tho mansabdars. Officers of the rank 
of 500 personal are exempted from tho branding Forces consist 
of one part of Moghals, Afghans, and ltajputs, respectively 
two parts of archers, and one part of musketeers. Officers 
of the rank of 400 personal keep for themselves five Iraqi 
horses, ono Turkish, and one hybrid ; five coats of mail witli 
helmets, ono set of horse-armour. Those of tho rank of 350 
and 300 keep four horses and five coats of mail ; while those 
of 150 have throo horses and five armours. Mansabdars of 
the rank of 1000 are entitled to keep 30 water carriers, farriers, 
pioneers, musketeers and archers. Certificates signed by tho 
Amin, the Daroga, and tho Mushrif, used to be regularly issued, 
but after tho death of tho Emperor Aurangzeb, when rules 
and regulations were uncared of and tho mansabdars were 

1 A person who does ‘'all work ”—a general fuctotum. ( i.e ., Reporters, 
Po3b, and Harkaras). 
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not given their due jahgirs, the Branding Department was 
abolished. And now even persons who know about this sys¬ 
tem are extinct ! 


The Kotwal d 

He receives his sanad from the master of the ordnance. 
• I Joules utilising 100 infantry under the Nazim of the Province, 
lie is entitled to keep 50 horsemen. His monthly salary is 
Us. 213. Ho appoints accountants on Rs. 40 for the “Pan 
market ” and the I)iwan’s office, and signs their pay bills, 
which are cashed in the Royal treasury of the Suba. Ho also 
appoints mace-bearers, who guard their respective areas day 
and night. During the. reign of Aurangzeb the Ivotwals were 
generally appointed by the Emperor, but sometimes by the 
Nazim. 


The jour Treasury Department. 

1. The main or Royal Treasury which is called the “ House 
of taxes ; ” the taxes consist of the tributes from the Imperial 
Parganas, taxes on the property of Hindus, duties on cloth, 
cat-tie etc. 

2. 4 Bakaya ’ (arrears), whatever is duo from officials, con¬ 
tractors, or on account of money advanced to tenants, belongs 
to this Treasury. 

3. Treasury of Alms, consisting of Zak&t, i.e. one rupee on 
every forty rupees, from the annual savings of a Muslim. 
Indigent persons who aro entitled to receive alms are paid 
from this treasury. 

1 Pot or Delia Vallo quaintly writes :—-“There are other officers in 
assist them, which are called cut-walls (where office is like that of our 
Sheriffs in England) and those have many substitutes under them whose 
business it is to apprehend, and to bring before the Judges such as are 
to be tried for things Criminal, or Capital, when the offender (as before) 
knows presently what will become of him.” 
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4. Jaziya. As stated above whatever is collected from 
non-muslim subjects belongs to this treasury, and is spent on 
charitable purposes and hereditary recipients. This branch 
was abolished after the martyrdom of the Emperor FarroUh- 
siyar. 

Treasury Rcgulations . 

In payments into the Treasury Rs. 0 per thousand less anna** 
ten are deducted, at tho rate of a ‘dam ’ per rupee. Six annas 
are charged also for the bag—annas two discount, annas two 
miscellaneous, and annas two for cash. 

Weight of the asliraji and Rupee. 

The ashrati weighs 11 mashas and the rupee 111 Mashas. 
Treasure is loaded in waggons, each carrying Rs. 40,000. The 
weight of one hundred thousand rupees is 34 maunds less 9 
seers. Three waggons per one lakh are given—each drawn by 
one pair of oxen, and sometimes two pairs are used for safety. 

Treasury Officers receive Court sanads signed by the Impe¬ 
rial Diwan in accordance with the Provincial Di wan’s recom¬ 
mendation, and they are tho following :— 

c Amin '—A mansabdar entitled to keep live swars. 

* Daroga' —A mansabdar with additional duty as Daroga 
of the Civil Court ; has ten swars personal. 

4 Mushrif '—Whose duty it is to give receipts to the mansab- 
dars—gots Rs. 50 per mensem. 

The Treasurer. —Receives Rs. 80 per month and his peons, 
live in all, get Rs.20.- All these have their pay bills sign¬ 
ed by the Diwan of the Province. 

Department of the Cloth Market. 

This is also called “Sad Panj ” or “Five per cent. Depart¬ 
ment.’ * In former times duties on imports and exports were 
levied in the suburbs and at the Customs’ offices, but in the 
reign of the Emperor Aurangzeb, as mentioned above, Mus¬ 
lims, Christians, and Hindus, were taxed 3£, and 5 per cent ; 
respectively. 



They have their sanads signed by the Imperial Diwan in 
accordance, with the Provincial recommendation. With the 
inception of tho Department Amins, Mushrifs, and Tahvildars, 
were appointed. The Amin, who, besides his personal man- 
sab, is rfp it led to keep ten horsemen, inspects merchandise. 
As (lie Amin was not able to look after the whole of the imports 
and exports, a ‘ Daroga ’ was appointed, who, besides his per¬ 
sonal mansab, is entitled to ten horsemen’ Fifty peons on 
Ks. 150 ]>er month were posted at tlie various stations, receiv¬ 
ing their salaries from the Department of Customs. 

Karo f, i . - -Ho was first appointed in place of a fraudulent 
Daroga in tlm last days of the Emperor Aurangzeb, during the 
viceroyalty of Prince Muhammad Azam Shall, but the post 
was abolished when tho matter was again represented to the 
Emperor. Ho was again appointed in tho reign of Bahadur 
Shah 1 ; he had no fixed status. 

The ‘ Mushrii ' receives Ks. 05 per month, drawing his sa¬ 
lary from the budget of this department . 

The ‘ Moqayyim ' is an oflicer who fixes prices in the market 
suited to the various customers from whom he receives 12 
annas for every Ks. 100, and pays annually to tho Government 
1,000 which he deposits in the Royal treasury. 

The * Tahvildar ’ gets Ks. 70 per month from Customs 
reeeipts. 

Tho 4 Kanungo ’ is a legal remembrancer who has a sanad 
from the Emperor and receives his duos from customs receipts. 

Tho ‘ Reporter ’ His post was first- created by tho Bmperor 
Babar for his kingdom. Later on “ Sawanih Nawis ” and 
‘‘ llarkaras v wore also appointed, having their own agents. 

Divisions belonging to the Cloth-Market. 

Outside the fort, near Nainpur, is situated the Kotha of 
Wahabgunj, where drugs imported from Surat were kept for 
want of sufficient space in the Cloth Market. 



Tho agents of the mutasaddis were posted here, who issued 
passes under tho seal of tho mutasaddi, after duly entoring 
the dues payable on tho various articles ; yam and hides were 
also taxed similarly. 

Customs Stations for the Cloth Market. 

Isanpur ; Jitbagh ; Nihali Chosar ; Cliandcd ; Kanej $ Ka 
sandara ; Raj pur ; Odlieb ; Jaliangirpur ; Rakhayl ; Saraspur 
Naherwala ; Shuhibagh ; Adaiaj ; {Shaikhpur ; fcfantoj ; fSarkhej 
Shaliabari ; Odkamod. 

Officers were appointed by the Mutasaddis for the above 
stations, and they collected the dues, issuing passes under 
tho seal of the mutasaddi and then allowing the merchandise 
to pass. 

Parganas and towns connected with the Cloth Market. 

Parganas of Kapadwanj ; Para Sinor ; Bahyal ; Bbalnagar ; 
Badnagar; Bijapur ; Kheralu ; Nadia d ; Vnireth ; Kadi; Mo- 
das a * Pranlij ; Ahmednagar ; Mahmudahad ; Arharmatni ; 
Munda ; Godlira ; Sarnal ; Baroda. ; Sinor ; Savli ; Songadh , 
Bahadurpur ; ITalol ; Kalol ; Dahlioi ; Nandod ; Tluunna : 
Jhalavar ; Idar ; Dohad ; Melisana ; and Kalol. 

Tho agents of tho mutasaddis rece ive as dues 1 /do from Me.- 
liras and 12/40 from Hindus. Tho runainirig Parganas a:« 
attached to the 4 general district/ 

Mahal-i-Sair (The General District). 

Tho Persian of 1 Mandvi 1 is ‘ Juba ’ ; it iih ans a place \\h<!o 
commodities and com, etc., are brought from outside and sold 
in the city. 

Names of the Mandvis. 

Bahrampur—with a tobacco stall ; Firozpur ; Bilaspur ; 
Sultan Ganj ; Shadmanpur ; Nurullahpur ; Jalmnabad ; Ba- 
karabad $ Bibipur; Parrukhabad ; Sahibabad ; Qasimahid; 
Bahadurganj ; ltajpur ; Afzalpur ; Begampur ; Sarkhej \ Kanej ; 
Nurabad. 


12 
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Owing to depopulation the above Mandvis no longer exist. 

The stations and districts of the General District are the 
same as the divisions of the Cloth Market. 

Officials. 

When receipts go to the Imperial Government appointments 
are made by that Government. 

Daroga His post is attached to the Provincial Dewan’s 
Office ; the salary is Iks. 500 per month. Peons for collecting 
taxes are placed under him. 

Amin : —Without a fixed mansab. 

Karora : —lie has a mansab, and is often appointed by Pro¬ 
vincial Government. 

Mushrif: —On Ps. 130 per month. As a largo number of 
deputies are required for the Mandvis salaries arc high. Some¬ 
times one officer is appointed for both tho Cloth Market and 
the General District. 

Tahvildar :—On Rs. 20. Qanungo—Mandvis have many 
’ Qanungos 9 on small salaries. 

There is one reporter for both ; but when tlio General Dis¬ 
trict is included in the Jahgir of tho Nazim of the Province 
he has his own men. 

The Peth stations—market for cattle, slaves, etc.—from 
part of tho General District and havo no separate income. 
They are under the Nazim for the General District. 

Taxes are collected thus :—1/40 from Muslims, 2/40 and 31 
per cent, from Hindus and Christians, respectively. 4 per 
cent, are charged from non-muslims outside Muslim juris¬ 
diction. 

Officials :—When tho Department is Imperial, officers are 
appointed by tho Imperial Government. 

Tho Daroga is a mansabdar for collecting taxes, receiving 
Re. 70 per month. Ho has an establishment of peons. 
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Mushrif on Rs. 35. His pay as well as that of his peons 
is entered in tho account of tho division. 

Tho Amin has no fixed mansab, and tiio Tahviklar is tho 
I'amo officer that works in the Cloth Market. 

Jewel Market. 

Including ivory and wood-work, etc. Taxes are i/40 and# 
2/40 besides brokerage on jewels at the rale of 1-4-0 per 
cent. Tho total income amounts to 1,00,000 dams. Ollicials 
are appointed by the Imperial Office. Tim Daroga. Amin, 
and Karora, have n<> fixed mansab, end are appointed by Pro¬ 
vincial Government. Tho Mu In if on Us. 30, end Tahviklar 
on Rs. 40, are attached to tho Department of tho Mint. 

Mint. 

Silver tax 1/40 and 2/40 ; and the total income 01,74,500 
dams. Tho Officers are appointed by tlm Kmperor. Tho 
Daroga, Amin, and Karora have no fixed mansab, and aro 
often appointed by tho Provincial Government. A Mushrif 
on Rs. 30 and Tahviklar are attached to tho Jewel Market. 
There aro a weigher on Rs. 3 \ assayer on Rs. 4 ; two per tom 
on Rs. 4. 


Pa n Market. 

Under the lvotwal with an income of Us. 1,14,000 d&ms. 
Officers are appointed by tho Provincial Govennncnt. 

A Mushrif and Tahviklar aro attached to tho Civil Record 
OH ice. 

Tho Daroga and Amin (unconditional mansabdars), and tho 
Karora, aro appointed by tho Provincial Government. 

The rent received from certain shops has been, irom old 
times, spent on tho poor, whoso stipends aro distributed by 
tho Provincial Government as proposed by tho Court. Tho 
total incomo from this sourco is 1,91,000 dams. Tho staff 
is appointed under tho seal of the Mir-i-S&mari and approved 
by tho Provincial Government. The Daroga and Amin have 
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no fixed mans a b ; the Karora is appointed by the Provincial 
Government. There is also a Mushrif on Ps. 10, and he has 
the additional duty of passing receipts for the staS of the mos¬ 
ques ; also a Tahvildar on Ps. 4. 

Department for the purchase of horses for Ills Majesty. 

As Kachchi horses are bred hero an experienced Daroga is 
appointed under the seal of the Mir-i-S&m&n lor the selection 
and purchase of horses for 11 is Majesty. The cost is mot by 
the Imperial Treasury under the orders of tho Provincial Gov¬ 
ernment. Sometimes the Daroga for the purchase of horses is 
the same as tho Daroga for the Cattle Market. Halting allow¬ 
ances during a. stay in Ahmedabad, and travelling allowances, 
are paid by the Imperial Treasury. The Daroga is an uncon¬ 
ditional mansabdar. There is also a Tahvildar on Ps. 8. 

Wardrobe. 

Royal orders for cloth for embroidery and brocade aro 
executed according to the lists sent. Payments are made 
by the Poyal Treasury. A stall is appointed under the seal 
of the Mir-i-Staium and approved by the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment . The Daroga and Amin are unconditional mansabdars } 
and there aro a Mushrif on Ps. (it), Tahvildar on Ps. 35, em¬ 
broiderer on Ps. 8, ten peons on Ps. 31-12-0. 

Gardens. 

Bagli Ghuslkhana near the Bhadar Citadel ; Bagh-i-Shalii ; 
Karez-bazar ; Gulab Bagli ; Pustam Bagh ; Nagina Bagh \ 
Bagh-i-Haveli ; Bagli-i-Daulat Kliana at one end of the build¬ 
ings known as Havoli-i-Shah Jahan ; Shahbari Bagh near Cham- 
paner ; Bagh-i-Sha’ban ; Jitbari,near Jetalpur; Bagh-i-Firdaus ; 
Batch Bagh. The income of these gardens is budgetted for 
in tho Provincial account. Deficits are paid by the treasury. 
The staff is appointed under the seal of the Mir-i-S&m&n and 
approved by the Provincial Government. The Daroga and 
Amin aro unconditional mansabdars ; the Karora is appointed 
by the Provincial Government. TKcre are, too, a Mushrif 
on Ps. 20, Tahvildar on Ps. 35, Gardeners, 95 in all. 
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Baitul-Mdl. 

This contains whatever is collected from unclaimed property 
^*^^1 the confiscation of mansabs. Tts stall is appointed under 
the seal of the Mir-i-S&m&n and approved by the Provincial 
Government. There are a Daroga (unconditional mansabdar), 
and the Amin attached to the Qazi’s Department. The Musli- 
rif is on Rs. 35, ono Farrash on Rs. 7. 

Myrobalam confection despatch Office. 

There are two very old myrobalam trees at Kakhyal. In 
the courso of time ono died, tho other has been seen by the 
writer who has tasted its contortion ; it, too, is now dead. The 
trees were enclosed within four walls of burnt brick with a 
largo well. Confection was annually sent to the Epmeror j 
and tho abovo village was assigned for expenditure on this 
object. The Cham pane r garden had also some such trees. 
The staff was appointed under the seal of the Mir-i-S/imAn 
and approved by tlio Provincial Government. 'The Daroga 
was an unconditional mansabdar ; there were paid guards. 

Naqqara Khana and Gharyal Khana. 

From olden times the Naqqara Khana was located on the 
gate of tho Bhadar Fort, where drums were beaten. Officials 
aro appointed undor tho seal of tho Mir-i-SAmAn and approved 
by tho Provincial Government. The Daroga is an unconditional 
mansabdar, and tho Mushrif is tho man attached to the Bait-ul- 
Mal. Tho drummers are 14 in number, on Rs. 31-12*0 ; gong 
strikers, 2 in number, on Rs. 6. 

Buildings. 

For ordinary repairs of tho fortifications and the houses in the 
Royal gardens, tho Provincial Government undor tho seal 
of the Daroga sanctions expenditure ; but if the matter is 
worth roporting to the Emperor, tho Provincial Government 
does it and gots orders. Officials aro appointed under the 
seal of the Mir-i-SAman and approved by the Provincial Gov. 
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cnimenf. These are a Daroga—an unconditional mansab- 
dar ; a Mushrif on Rs. 35 ; Tabvildar on Rs. 20 ; masons and 
carpenters. 

Artillery. 

There wore some old guns with balls and powder, but owing 
to mismanagement and usurpation by the Nazims they are 
now lost, except some worthless ones. Officials were appointed 
under the seal of the Mir-i-Sain'm and approved by the Pro¬ 
vincial Government. There were a Daroga, an unconditional 
mansabdar ; Mushrif attached to the Bait ml* Mai ; and a Tah- 
vildar. 


Balghur Khana. 

Called also Langar Khana, where a sum of Rs. 50 is spent 
daily on bread and in cash payments. The office gets ita 
money from the Treasury, Some ol U\e> alms receivers get 
com and cash besides live above help, as sanctioned by the 
Iload of the Provincial Government. Rs. 5 daily are reserved 
for the Dargah of Hazrat-i-Shah A lam ; Rs. 2 for Pat tan Lan¬ 
gar (distribution of alms); Rs. 1-3-0 for Shah Wajill-ud-din’s 
Dargah ; lls. 2 lor llidayat Bakhshi's school. The rest is 
8 pent by Shaikh-ul-Islam Khan, who distributes cooked food 
and cash to the poor and to travellers before the mausoleum 
of Sultan Ahmad of Gujarat. Officials are appointed unde* 
tho seal of the Mir-i-Saman and approved by the Provincial 
Government. Tho Amins and Daroga are unconditional 
mansabdars ; tho Mushrif receives Rs. 4. Tho MutawaUi of 
the Mausoleum of Sultan Ahmad sometimes combines the 
duty of Daroga with his other duties. 

Hospitals. 

For tho sick and those who cannot maintain themselves. 

Officials aro appointed under the seal of the Chief Hakim 
who acts as Daroga, an unconditional mansabdar. Tho phy¬ 
sician at the tomb of Shah Wajih-ud-din gets annas ten daily. 
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Tho Mushrif is tho one attached to the Bait-ul-MM. The 
Tahvildar is attached to tho shop-rent department. There 
were two Indian physicians for Hindus ; one gets annas eight 
per day and the same amount for medicine, and other annas 
ten daily. A surgeon receives annas eight per day. A sum 
of Rs. 2 , 000 , drawn from tho treasury, is annually spent on 
medicine and food for poor patients. 

Yuz Khana or Cheetah establishment. 

Tho cheetahs found in Islam nagar, Palanpur, and lvankrej, 
are of a superior kind, and a huntsman with stall is appointed 
for catching and training the cheetahs. Tho Diwan of the 
Provinco pays the expenses from tho treasury according to the 
pay bill signed by tho Daroga. There is a Daroga, an uncon¬ 
ditional mansabdar 5 the Mushrif and Tahvildar are those 
included in the office of the Bait-ul-Mal. Twenty two hunters 
on Rs. 80 are maintained. 

Distribution of robes and blankets. 

Tho Emperor Amangzob was pleased to sanction an muiim/ 
grant of Rs. 1,500 for clothing for the poor and needy in winter. 
Officials are appointed under the seal of the Mir-i-Saim'm ami 
approved by the Provincial Government. Tim Daroga is an 
unconditional mansabdar. The Mushrif and Tahvildar are 
selected by the Provincial Government. 

Expenses incurred on the nights of the 11 lh and Vllh. 

In tho reign of tho lato Muhammad Shah Rs. 112 for ex¬ 
penditure on tho night of the nativity of the Prophet, and 
Rs. Ill for the anniversary of saint Glmns-ul-azam (Abdul 
Qadir of Gilan) wore sanctioned. Officials are appointed under 
the seal of the Mir-i-Saman. Tho Mutawalli is Daroga; 
the Amin an unconditional mansabdar. One person is both 
Mushrif and Tahvildar, and ho receives Rs. 14 as pay. 



CHAPTER V . 

The Sarkars and Parganas of the Province of Ahmedabad, 
with a list, of villages, their income, and the Faujdars and 
Thanadars with their contingents. 

in the time of the Sultans of Gujarat, tlio Province of Guja¬ 
rat consisted of 25 Sarkars, but Akbar after conquering it 
divided it into 10 Sarkars as mentioned in tho Introduction— 
six of them pay tribute and tho rest revenue. As, owing to 
mismanagement and the incursions of the Marathas, the Revenue 
Department does not now receive regular files from the dis¬ 
tricts showing accounts of newly populated or ruined villagos, 
I have given below what I have copied from the record for tho 
Turkish year c 1 Takliafoil, i.e., 1161 Fasli, or 1166 a.h. 

I. Ahmedabad Sarkar. 

Ahmedabad consists of 33 divisions, 2 two of which belong 
to tho city. A description of the city and of the mint has 

1 Tukluito Lit. a cock. The Moghul Emporon had introduced a cycle 
of twelve years known after tho name of animals preserved in that year 
os given below ;— 


Sakchail •• 


The year of tho Rat. 

Udail 


»’ »» 

Ox. 

Parsovil •• 

= 

ft f* 

Tiger. 

Tushqail .. 


r> ?> 

Rabbit. 

Looil 

= 

*» », 

Fish. 

Yelanil •• 


>• tt 

Serpent. 

Ayet il 


ft »» 

Horse. 

Quoil 

— 

»» >> 

Goat. 

Tocheil .* 

= 


Monthly. 

Takhafoil 

= 

*» »> 

Cock. 

Iteil .. 


ff tt 

Dog. 

Tango zoil 


»* »» 

rig. 


3 Persian mahdl, which is the plural of mahall, a plaoe 

The word however is used for a fiscal division, whether territorial 
or not. Thus each Pargana has so many divisions such separate 
accounts : so too havo other heads of revenue, such as the Port of Surat 
or the customs Department. 
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already been given in the provious chapter ; the remaining 
divisions are given below :— 

Pargana Haveli. Consists of 193 villages in twelve groups, 
forming one division with 12 outposts. This Pargana was 
formed in the following manner. Wien Sultan Ahmad laid 
the foundation of this great city close by Asawal, some of the 
neighbouring 1 villages such as Astodiya, Asarwa, Khaman 
drol, and Rakhyal, were included in the city audits suburbs. 
Then, Asawal and Manjhuri being raised to the status of 
suburbs, the Sultan was pleased to order that the villages of 
Khamandrol, Asarwa, As pur, Chandloria, and Ghatloria (near 
Asawal), oxtending to a distance of ten kos, and bounded by 
Pargana Bahial on tho cast, Viramgam on the west, Dholka 
on tho south, and Kadi on tho north, be formed into one Par¬ 
gana named Haveli Pargana. 

Names of the Head Villages of the Twelve Groups . 

Rakhyal ; Rajpur ; Bagli-i-Firdaus ; Khamandrol ; Naginia 
Shaikh pur ; Nadichah ; Nadi Ret ; Usman pur ; Jlaryapur 
J’hundao ; Changezpur. 

The remaining 181 villages yield an annual incomo of 33,488 
053 dams—forty dams equalling ono rupee. 

The Faujdars and Thanadars of the Pargana are under the 
Fauzdar-Gard. 


1 There must b 0 many errors in tho long lUts ot villages in this chapter. 
Muiy of tho names cannot,' now bo identified. Somo placos have 
doubtloss become waste and disappeared, owing to political disturbances 
and economic causes. Others havo changed their names. Many 
mistakes, must have occurred in copying down names, either in the 
original Work or in copies of it; the Persian character makes this a very 
probable occurrence. Finally, it mint b) rom3mb?red that our author 
has obtained his information from a record which had probably already 
become very incorrect. Lists of villages—known in Gujarat as dohjhada* 
—were always maintained, but they were commonly taken from older 
records without personal verification. 
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Pargana Arharmatar—12 kos from Ahmedabad towards 
the south-west, forming one division. In olden times Arhar 
was the chief town, but when tho centre of population was 
shifted to Matar the two names were combined and tho Par* 
gana was called Arharmatar. It has 69 villages with an in¬ 
come of 20.082,798 dams, and has a Faujdar, who with one 
hundred horsemen (without contingent), controls 8 Thana 
viz : Li hasi ; Mankoli ; Komamodij ; Khomanwar ; Siyuj 
Boriavi ; Shams pur ; and Kodali. Ten extra Thana»dars are 
appointed by the Emperor for tho abovo Pargana, as recom¬ 
mended by tho Nazims and Diwan. They are as follows :—• 

Khcra—50 horse (conditional) ; Thana. 

Baori—10 horso. 

Thana Jojka—15 horse. 

Thana Pilara—10() horso, personal. 

Thana Iiatanpur—50 personal, 35 horse. 

Tlianas, Chil, Sirdij, and Lakhoda, have 50 personal and 100 
horso. 

Thana Kirmala—50 horso. 

Thana Dili gain karwa—50 horse. 

Pargana Azamabad, 40 kos from Ahmedabad towards tho 
oast, has one division. In the reign of the Emperor Shalijahan 
Azam Khan Udai built a strong fort on the bank of the river 
Vatrak to keep tho rebellious Kolis under control, and attach¬ 
ing to it twelve villages of Pargana Bahial and Kapadwanj 
reported the matter to tho Emperor. A separate Pargana 
was, therefore, created, with Thanas in 12 villages, having 
an income of 1561000 dams, and a Fort Commander and a 
Faujdar with 500 horsemen. 

Tho Thana of Islamabad, better known as Nadi ad, had 200 
horso, and tho Thana of Attarsumba was attached to it. The 
Zamindars of Attarsumba, Mandva, Haldarwas, and Gho- 
rasar, and some others, in order to preserve their rights, em¬ 
braced Islam in the reign of Sultan Ahmad Gujarati, and the 
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Sultan, because they had done this, left all their villages with 
them and accepted a fixed annual Nazrana. Tlio descendants 
of these Zamindars are now nominally called Muslims, but 
they are really strangers of the Faith. 

Pargana Idar : —45 kos from Ahmcdabad on the north, 
east. It is bounded by tho territory of tho Zamindars of 
Udaipur, Dongarpur, and Danta. It has an old fort on tl;e 
top of a hill, and streams running ‘hrough the town and its 
suburbs. The district consists of 7G8 villages, bondes 2 ( .X) 
others belonging to the Zamindars, or waste, or alienated. 
Tho Nazim receives tribute from the Zamindars. The others, 
47 in number, yield an income of 10,00.000 dams with 20 lakhs 
as Inam. Tho following Thanas are attached to them viz } 
Taodi \ Adalim ; Sarodi ; Rupal ; Basi ; Medlia ; Giloda \ San- 
hali ; Angadh ; and Bhilwara. 

Pargana Ahmednagar : —35 kos from tho city, between east 
and north. It has a strong fort built by Sultan Ahmad of 
Gujarat on the river Hatmati (as already mentioned in tho 
chapter on tho reign of tho Sultan) to keep the Bao of Idar 
under control. Tho district consists of 47 villages with a 
revenue of 29,90,200 dams. The Faujdar maintains 120 
cavalry (conditional) having tho Thanas of Daud (which has a 
stone fort). Gliir, and two sub thanas named Sirath. 

Pargana Bahial. —12 kos from Ahmcdabad on the east. 
It had an old fort for the Faujdar—now in ruins. There were 
84 villages, but in the course of time 8 of them have been 
attached to Pargana Azamabad, and the rest had a revenue 
of 1807689 dams. Its Faujdari is attached to that of Aza¬ 
mabad, with 700 horsemen, conditional. It has 12 Thanas. 
as under :—• 

Komed—200 personal ; 50 horse. 

Kulij (under Yaumol)—100 horse. 

Amliara (with a fort)—500 horse. 

Sanpa—50 horse. 

Two Thanas Bhanoi and Bhaura—80 horse. 
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Sirath, near Kalol—100. 

Antoli—50 personal ; 100. 

Badlij—100. 

Lobar—50. 

Pargana Balasinor .—,30 kos from Ahmedabad on the east ; 
forms one division. In the days of old it had no fort, but, in 
(he rei^n of t ho Emperor Aurangzeb, Salabat Muhammad 
Khan Babi, being appointed local officer, built a rampart 
round the town and a citadel for the Faujdar, and founded 
another small fort where the highway robbers lived—now 
known as Salabat-nagar. It has 49 villages, and a town, with 
a revenue of 3,387 ,G59 dams. The Faujdar keeps 100 cavalry, 
conditional. 

Pargana Pranlej .—20 kos north east from Ahmedabad. 
The Faiijdar's stronghold is in mins. It lias 84 villages. 
Revenue 3,781,500 dams. The Faujdar has 200 horse, con¬ 
ditional, with the commandant ship of Daulatabad and the 
Tliana of Lojhdarat. 

Pargana Dispar ,—40 kos from Ahmedabad on the cast on 
tlio bank of the Ba-oli river ; founded by one B.ra Koli. It 
has 145 villages, 7 of which are under (he Zamindars, and the 
rest give an revenue of 3000869 dams. The Faujdari, with 
the Thanas of Forts Karetli, Dharnod, Panudara, has 100 horse¬ 
men, conditional. 

Pargana Piplod .—15 kos from Ahmedabad on the east- 
A district with a stronghold for the Faujdar : it has 11 villages, 
revenue 1,497,750 dams. The Faujdari is attached to the 
Tliana of Dharisana, and has 50 horse, conditional. 

Pargana Viramgam, belter known as Jhalawar .—20 kos from 
Ahmedabad on the w r est. In former days the chief town was 
Mandal, then the headquarters wore removed to Viramgam. 
Jhalawar kfinhabited by Rajputs, about whom strange stories 
are told. Tho rampart wall of Viramgam was built in the 
reign of the Emperor Muhammad Shah (vide his reign) by 
Udekaran Desai during the rebellion of Hamid Khan. As 
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Virata gam is inhabited by Ha j puts, and as its boundary tou¬ 
ches the land of the Kathi robbers, an expeditionary force 
used to bo sent to collect the taxes. So the Pargana was 
given as a conditional Jahgir to the Nazira of the Province. 
In the reign of the Emperor Muhammad Shah, during the 
viceroyalty of Asaf Khan the Pargana was made Khalsa 
in exchange for Dholka. It had a Faujdar, and consisted Of 
628 villages, 105 of which remained in the hands of the 
Zamindars ; the rest had a revenue of 238G1871 dams, including 
duties on salt, excise etc. It had threo Tlianas—Chunwal 
under Kadi ; Shah pur, better known as Chuda ; and Kanpur. 
As the Pargana was generally part of the Jahgir of the Nazim, 
it had to furnish no separate contingent . 

Pargana Thamna. —28 kos south cast from Ahmedabad one 
division. It has a Faujdar. The village of Alina was under 
its jurisdiction for a considerable time. It has 30 villages. 
Revenue 11450380 dams. Tlianas as under:— 

Alina ; Tor pa (the seat of the Faujdaii) ; Punadra or Isla¬ 
mabad under Azamabad, with 200 horse ; Sarsemm (long since 
deserted) ; Somnath, 200 horse ; Sanoda, 80 horse, conditional. 

Pargana Chorasi. —32 kos from Ahmedabad on the south, 
with Cambay 1 2 and Glioga ports, forming 3 dursens. Cam- 
bay is an ancient town with strong fortifications. The Fauj¬ 
dar and Mutasaddi is appointed under the Royal sanad by the 
Divan. The Pargana contains 87 villages yielding 345,00,272 
dams. The Faujdar has 100 horse (conditional) in addition to 
must as ad disliip. Tho Thanedari of tho fort of Kajna 150 
horse ; Dhawan under conditional Thanas 170 horse ; Napad 
(its fortress was built by Muhammad Ashraf Ghori), in ad- 

1 i.e.y Crown property. 

2 Cambay was a famous port and is described by most of the European 
travellers. For a quaint description see tho loiter of Peter Della Valle 
written from Surat 22 March 1G23 a.p. Peter was not particularly sym¬ 
pathetic “ The people of Cambay,” ho writes “are most part Gentiles ; 
and here more than elsewhere, their vain superstitions are observed 
with rigor.” 
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dilion to tlio Thanas of Mahun, Wahi, and Baman, lias 150 
horse ; Badsara, 100 personal and 50 horse ; Matil 50 personal, 
100 horse ; Ghada 50 horso, and Bistana 50 horse. 

Port officials according to the Boyal sanad :—The Muta- 
r-addi and Faujdar ; Tho duties of tho Mutasaddi and Faujdar 
porterago and supervision of the ports of Ghoga and Kan- 
dhar, aro entrusted to one pel's on. The Qazi, Muhtasib, 
Daroga of tho mint, accountant, treasurer, and the treasury 
officer, aro appointed separately by the Emperor. Often tho 
Mutasaddi is the Daroga of the mint, and the court of this 
place is under the Chief Provincial court. 

Divisions connected with the Mutasaddi. The Port, where 
imports and exports aie taxed ; its receipts are accounted for 
in the public treasury. A subordinate officer, the Mir-i-Bahr 
takes tho dues on articles brought by land and looks after tho 
marts of cotton, oil, and salt. Bates aro fixed under the seal 
of the Mutasaddi, tho accountant, and tho treasurer, and 
signed by tho controller, and then sanctioned for tho wholo 
country. 

Gogha Port :—Situated on tho open sea, where big ships 
which cannot enter tho port of Cambay, anchor, and the car¬ 
goes aro landed by lighters. Tho Naib of Cambay then col¬ 
lect a the dues. 

Pargana Petlad :—30 kos south of Ahmcdabad ; a district 
with a fort for tho Faujdar. In the reign of the Emperor Mu¬ 
hammad Shah, after tho death of Najm-ud-daula, when the 
Marat has conquered the district, tho fort w T as destroyed. 
Petlad is one of tho best Farganas, and was often made khalsa 
in tho reign of Aurangzeb. During tho time of Muhammad 
Shah its revenues were earmarked for tho salaries of the royal 
artillery. It consists of 248 villages, with a revenue of 
46231300 dams. Cotton duties on tho town and village of 
•Sijitra aro included in the revenues of tho Pargana. There 
are 12 Thanas as under :— 
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Khatar ; Salolij ; Nar ; Samij ; Sojitra ; Kava j Makror j 
Basad ; Aras ; Anklas ; Bhadran ; Borsad ; Madanpur. At 
them are stationed 700 cavalry (conditional), and tlioro are 
three other Imperial Tbanas viz : Bilbao 500 cavalry $ Basad 
Bayara 150 horsemen (conditional). 

Pargana Jhalabara : —12 kos north east from Ahmedabad. 
One division with 70 villages. Revenue 3835000 dams, it 
has a Faujdar, with a fort called Islamabad or Sadra, hrving 
170 liorsomen (conditional). The Thana of Jahorbama lias a 
separate forco of 100 horso (conditional). 

Pargana Ilaidarabad : —16 kos south of Ahmedabad. One 
division, consisting of tho town itself only. Revenue 344,489 
dams. Has no contingent. 

Pargana Dholka: —12 kos south west from Ahmedabad 
One division—khalsa from olden times. In tho reign of Mu¬ 
hammad Shah Asaf Jah took it in his unconditional J;digit, 
and so Viramgam was made khalsa instead. Generally the 
Amin and the Faujdar arc appointed by the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment but sometimes those duties are same to the Provincial 
Diwan. It has 235 villages Revenue 21799097 dams. Tho 
Amin has eighty horsemen (conditional). The Than as are 
as follows :— 

Koth ] Gondi ; Sanand ; Tandudara ; Ratanpur ; Salura ; 
Bhat l Taraj ; Hariala ; Chansar ; and Cherara—all under a 
Faujdar with no contingent. The live per cent customs re¬ 
ceipts aro included in the revenue of the Pargana. 

Pargana Dhanduka : —32 kos south west from Ahmedabad, 
on tho river Dliandar. One division with a Faujdar, and often 
included in the conditional Jahgir of the Nazims. It consists 
of 123 villages Revenue 8628650 dams. It lias no separate 
contingent for the Nazim’s Jahgir. 

Pargana Sarmal or Thasara : —30 kos south east from Ah¬ 
medabad on tho river Mahi. One division of 38 villages 
Revenue 5131760 dams. It has a Faujdar, who has the Thana 
of Barsi and the Mahi river ford for which > there are 
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stationed at the Tliana of Barsi where the river Mahi flows. 
He has 20 horsemen and the Thana of Jcrkal with 250 cavalry 
(conditional). 

Pargana Shahjahanpur or Kanira :—17 kos from Ahmeda- 
bad. One division, coils is ting of the town only with a revenue 
of 635423 dams. The Faujdar has 25 cavalry (conditional). 

Pargana Kapadvanj :—19 kos from Ahmedabad on the east, 
one division. Hound the town is a rampart facing the river, 
Mohar. The Pargana consists of 36 villages, two of which 
arc in ruins and the rest yield a revenue of 4851027 dams. Its 
Faujdar is generally attached to that of Azamabad, having 
700 cavalry (conditional), with the Thanas of Kathnal j Bha- 
naira ; and Ania. The Thana of Jaipal is under the Thana 
of Pamol, and has no contingent. 

Pargana Kadi :—17 kos north of Ahmedabad. One divi¬ 
sion, with an old stronghold now in ruins. In the year 1017 
A.ir. during the reign of the Emperor Jahangir, when Mur- 
iaza 1 Khan Bukhari was Viceroy this solid strong fort was re¬ 
built. Its gate has the following inscription carved on it :— 

Murtaza Khan the Empire’s Splendour. 

Pride of the Realm, the Faith’s Defender. 

His is the Banner Fortune raises, 

Earning the mead of all men’s praises. 

Ilis is the Sword ; and by his Pen 
Strong is tho Faith of Muslim men. 

Whenever Fate’s decrees oppress, 

His is the Name the people bless. 

His is the Writing o’er these walls, 

“ Bokhara’s 2 3 Fort ” the date recalls. 

During the viceroyalty of Jawanmard Khan, Safdar Khan 
Babi built a rampart wall of bricks round tho town. Tho 

l Murtaza Khan Bukhari was viceroy (1606-1009 a.d.) at the fcegin- 

ing of the reign of Jahangir. 

3 “ Bukhara’s Fort” gives the date 1018 a.h. 
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Pargana has 282 villages. Its revenue is 5,69.00,972 clams. 
As Patta Chunwal in the Pargana of Viramgam is adjacent 
to it, 200 horsemen are posted, at Kadi and Chunwal respectively 
lor the subjugation of the Kolis. 

Conditional Imperial Thanas arc as under :— 

Aiwa Sadra, lias a fortress with 50 personal and 150 horse 
Pethapur and Pi pal pur, 133 horse, had a stronghold made of 
bricks which was ruined by the Zemindar of the place end 
then converted into shops. Kalol 100 cavalry; < honing 
100 ; Sonser, GO ; Pal wall, nil: Khorij, 100 ; Cojaria, 1(H) ; Hardi, 
nil ; Mehsana, 200 personal and 200 horse ; Pansar, 50 ; Basai 
Dabla, 100 personal, 20 horse. As many villages of Kadi am 
inhabited by Kolis, as many Thanas as are required have bec*n 
sanctioned. 

Pargana Modasa and Makhrrj : —45 kos north-east from 
Ahmedabad botwocn tlio rivers Majliam and Valrak. Two 
divisions with 208 villagers—1G3 in Modasa and 45 in Mekhrcj. 
Total revenue 81,35,049 dams. Its Faujdar (with the Thanas 
of Baberjoyla ; Bhilora ; Meklirej ; and 8uri) draws bis salary 
from the Thana of Amliara in the district of Baliial. 

Pargana Malimvdabad : —12 kos south of Ahmcclabad on 
the river Valrak. Foiindcnl by Sultan Mahmud Begada, and 
named after him. It liad beautiful palaces and was made 
his capital by Sultan Malnnud II, who built a place called ihe 
‘deer 1 house/ It is one division of 12 village; revenue 
32,45,700 dams. Its Faujdari is not independent, hut is atta¬ 
ched to the Thanas of Nainpur and Khanjani, with the addi¬ 
tion of a flahgir. 

Pargana Mamurabad: —20 kos east of Ahmedahad. Has 
a stronghold at the confluence of the rivers Vatrak and Ma- 
jham. One division of 43 villages ; revenue 28,33,300 dams. 
Its Faujdari, with the Thanas of Antroli and Jhari, is under 
Azamabad with 700 cavalry. But when these are separate 

l See Bombay Gazetteer (Kaira and Panch Mahals,) p. I7;l. 

13 
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the following arrangement is made :—-20 cavalry for Thana 
Bhonchal under Bamol ; 300 for Kathnal ; and 200 for PanjaG 
with 100 personal. 

Pargana Monda 1 ;—19 kas south-east of Ahmed a bad. One 
division of 90 villages-—revenue 1 .(50,11.616 dams. Has a fort¬ 
ies Paujdari, wi(h (he Thanas of Kaloli, Umreth, (town) Bar- 
• sula, NTarsanda. Be.blana, Mangoli, Ranjholi, has 300 cavalry 
(conditional). Two Imperial Thanas of Arjunpur and Killa 
Kathnalo have 100 horse ; the Thanas of Andhaj and Fort 
iSahur have 50 horse ; Bamol, with Kholij, 275 horsemen ; and 
the Thana of Koklij, 300 (conditional). 

Pargana Xadiad :■--20 kos south of Ahmedabad. One di¬ 
vision of 30 villages ; revenue 1,90,78,755 dams. Its Faujdari, 
with I he r rhanas of Sarsa and Rud, has 200 liorsc Imperial 
Thanas are as under : - 

Sandal pur and Khanpur, two stations, 150 horse ; Cliaklasi 
100 personal and 100 horse ; Sili and Kholwar (a fortress), 
two stations, 150 ; Mandan and Lenora two stations, 150 ; 
and Bhalaj, 100 horse. 

Pargana Harsol: —24 kos north-east of Ahmedabad. Its 
strong fort was built on the bank of the river Mcshwa in the 
time of the Sultans of Gujarat, but now it is in a ruined con¬ 
dition. One division of 33 villages ; revenuo 13,71,619 dams. 
Its Faujdari, with a Thana, has 50 horse. 

II. Pattan Sarkar. 

Consists of 17 divisions. The city of Pattan in the Pro¬ 
vince of Ahmedabad was the ancient capital of the Rajas ; 
and of the Sultans of Gujarat before the foundation of the 
city of Ahmedabad (vide Part I). The old population lived 
within tlie enclosure built by the Rajas, the remains of which, 
together with the gate of the Bhadar Fort and its high towers, 
still exist ; but time has brought some changes. The new 
city is 45 kos north-west of Ahmedabad. 

1 or Malunllm. 



The Qazi, the Muhtasib, and tho clerical staff, are appointed 
under Royal sanads ; taxes are often collected direct . As 
the Pargana of Pattan is often given as a conditional Jahgir 
of the Nazim and its land-customs also belong to him, certifi¬ 
cates of payment on things sent anywhere except to Ahme- 
dabad are signed by the Faujdar and referred k> the Provincial 
Piwan who affixes his seal, and then they are aeeepted in' 
other places. The town and its cm toms form two divisions 
with an income of 25,06,000 dams. 

Pargana Haveli Pattan :—One division )f 461 villages, re¬ 
venue 3,04,69,121 dams. Its Faujdari has the following Thar.as 
attached to it :— 

Sidhpur ; Unjha ; Unava ; Bhandu : Fbhara. : Balisana ; 
8andir ; Sankhari ; Basai ; Karovi ; Maiumd ; Bilaspur ; Oan- 
bhu ; Sankarpur ; Sat wa bar ; Chanasma ; lluppur : Kidgar ; 
Bhandni ; Harij ; Agliar ; Kainboi ; Andra, ; Samu ; Kankioj ; 
Kosa ; Mosur ; Mehsana ; 8onk ; Balam ; Kamboi Solanki ; 
Dhinoj. 750 horsemen air posted in these places and 21 lakha 
dams are budged ted for rewards. Imperial Thanas are as 
under :— 

Vadavli, 200 horse ; Kakosi, 100 personal, 100 horse ; Busa 
mor, 50 ; Dolwara, 50, personal. 20 horse*. 

Pargana Badnagar ;—It is s.dd that in ancient times this 
was a big °ity with three hundred temples scad (end throughout 
it, and bathing tanks built of stone*- now in ruin, . Its strong 
rampart wall, 30 kos north-east of Ahmedab.-ul, still exists. 
Badnagar is inhabited by wealthy Hindus, who are millionaire 
bankers, so much so that if has been said of Gujarat that it 
had two golden wings—one tho town of Umrelh and tho other 
Badnagar. Alas ! these wings are now broken, and the city 
of Badnagar suffered most (vide Mubariz-uj-mulk\s viceroyalty). 
It consists of one division of 13 villages ; revenue 5,96,456 
dams ; Faujdari 200 horse, conditional. 

Pargana Bijapur : —30 kos north-ea,-i of Alumdabad. One 
division of 102 villages. In the reign of the Emperor Aurang- 
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zeb 10 villages were joined by (lie Emperor to Pargana Rasul- 
nagar or Bisalnagar. The remaining 92 villages yield a revenue 
of 1,00 36,565 dams. Its Faujdari, wish the following Thanas— 
Ladol ; Sondhva ; Kaddali ; Karol ; and Bodra—has 250 horse 
conditional. Imperial Thanas are as under —Maseya under 
Pethapur, 07 horse; Kundasan, 50 personal, 50 horse; Pen 
• darda, 50 personal, 100 horse ; Jankodra 10 ; Bijadra, 50 per- 
sona], 100 horse : Gough, 100 personal, 100 horse ; Aluria, 
100 horse. 

Pargana Palanpur :—70 kos north of Ahmedabad—a fertile 
and thriving province. One division of 179 village's, 29 of 
which belong to the Zamindars and the rest yield a revenue 
of 38,06,439 dams. From the reign of the Emperor Aurangzeb 
the descendants of Ghazni Khan of Jalor were hereditary, 
Faujdats, but in the reign of the martyred Emperor Farrukh- 
siyar one Rahim Kahn was appointed Faujdar instead. Ho 
had to light with Ghazni Khan—a grandson who had been 
given the title of his grand-father. The former being worsted. 
the latter (Ghazni Khan surnamed Firoz of Jhalor) sent pre- 
sents to (he court and got an order of confirmation. Karini- 
dad Khan, his son, built a fort named Karimabad, for Pal an- 
pur had no fortification in those days, when the Marat Inis 
were raiding the country. Formerly the Nazims used to come 
forward for Imperial service, but now the Nazims have to 
collect the tribute by force, and the country is divided among 
Ihoir heirs as Zamindars. Now that Muhammad Bahadur 
of Jhalor rules them, a rampart, with tow r ers and battlements 
has been built round the city of Palanpur. Fine cheetahs are 
found here and some are sent every year to the Emperor by 
the Provincial Government. The Faujdar, besides his own 
Faujdari, has also that of the Pargana of Dees a, and the fol¬ 
lowing Thanas—Mahi ; 8ahor : Surang ; Basu ; Sasun ; Mains ; 
Surbhan ; dalesur ; Luloa ; Wilora ; Salia ; Malun ; Klnulil ; 
Masun ; Keyal ; Mujadar ; Maluman ; Dhuma ; Saklana ; Sil ; 
Sakai ; Haluja ; Jodsoala ; Lahura ; and Puja. He has per¬ 
sonal rank of 200, and 300 horse (conditional). 
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Pargana Tharad : —80 kos north west of A1 lined a bad. One 
division of 166 villages ; revenue 5689146 dams. Its Faujdari 
is north with 2600000 dams as conditional inam. 

Pargana Terwara: —70 kos north west from Ahmedabad. 
One division of 104 villages, 72 of which belong to the Raj- 
puts and pay no fixed revenue, and the rest yield a revenuo 
of 250000 dams. As tho whole Pargana is given as a Jahgir' 
it has no separate Than as and contingents. 

Pargana Deesa: —80 kos north of Ahmedabad With a brick 
stronghold ; one division of 250 villages, eight of which are 
under local chiefs, and the rest yield a revenue of 1608070 dams. 
The Faujdars and Thanadars are annually charged. Tho 
following Thanas are under Palanpur Fauzdori :—Bhoyan ; 
Saraven \ Jalalpur ; Dhowa ; Kakla ; Wali ; and Raj pur. 

Pargana Dantiwara 80 kos from Ahmedabad on the banks 
of tho Banas river. Ono division, newly acquired from the 
Zamindars of Jalor. Its Faujdari is under Palanpur, with 
200 personal and 500 cavalry (conditional). 

Pargana Rasulnagar: —Or Bisalnagar. 30 kos north of 
Ahmedabad. Tho town was founded by one of the Gujarati 
Rajivs. In the reign of the Emperor Aurangzob, at the re¬ 
quest of Mulla Hasan Muhammad Gujarati, 10 villages from tho 
Bijapur Pargana and 9 from Kadi, being close to this Pargana 
were included in it, and it was named Ka.Milmi.gar by tie* Em¬ 
peror. It has now 20 village's. Revenue 3592664 dams# 
Its Faujdari with the following Thanas :--Sewala ; Gothwa ; 
and Marudah Basna ; has 100 personal and 200 horse (condi¬ 
tional). 

Pargana Radhanpur ; —(30 kos north west of Ahmedabad. 
Formerly it had a stronghold on a hill, with a stone* gate one 
kos from the town (now called Fatteh Kot). Jawanmard 
Khan, son of Safdar Khan who was appointed Watandar of 
tht* town, built a rampart wall, and then alter his death his 
son built a fortress by tho side of a tank. It consists of ono 
division of 65 villages ; revenue 2500000 dams, which was the 
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assessment at the timo of Jawanmard’s appointment as 
Wat andar. The Faujdari, combined with that of Terwara, 
is *200 personal and 100 horse (conditional). Here the Depart¬ 
ment of tin'- Cloth Market also levies its dues. 

Panjana Sann : It) kos north west of Ahmedabad ; lias 
42 villages and a revenue of 5800800 dams ; Faujdari 200 
rivalry (conditional). 

Pargana Spinl.nl pur : —87 kos north west of Ahmedabad 
One division ; inhabited by Kolis, who pay only when-forced 
to do so. Tim number of its villages has not been recorded ; 
revenue 1515000 dams. This is treated either as Nazrana 
given to the Nazim, or is included in his Jahgir ; no contingent 
is therefore required. 

Pargana KhcrnUt. ; -10 kos north east of Ahmedabad. One 
division of 114 villages, 5! of wliich belong to the Zamindars 
and the rest yield a revenue of 5787700 dams. Its Faujdari, 
including the Tharnu of Sanaa and Hamidsar, is 100 horse¬ 
men condit ional. 

Panjana Kankrpj ; —75 kos north west of Ahmedabad. One 
division inhabited by turbulent Kolis, who pay only when 
com polled. There is no record of its villages ; its revenue of 
1315000 dams is included in the conditional Jahgir of the 
Nazims, and it has therefore no contingent. 

Panjana, Munjpur: —10 kos north west of Ahmedabad ; 
one division of 30 villages ; revenue 4071723 dams. Faujdari 
200 horsemen, conditional. 

Pargana Surinam : -00 kos north west of Ahmedabad. No 
record of villages ; revenue 3050500 dams. 

Ill Baroda Sarkar. 

Consists of four divisions. Pargana Baroda: —40 kos South 
of Ahmedabad ;ono division of 226 villages ; revenue 74403659 
dams. The town has a rampart wall with towers and battle¬ 
ments. Its Faujdari has the following Thanas Padra ; 
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Mujpur ; Hujra ; Muli (Mahupur) ; Kandari ; Choranda ; Sarang 
Sokhra ; and Salad ; 300 horsemen XOOOOOO damn 

as remunerations, with the addition of the Faujdari of Ba- 
hadurpur and Karkari fortress. It has 300 cavalry (condi¬ 
tional) according to the Royal sanad. 

Pargana Bahadur pur : —55 kos south of Ahmedabad , one 
division of 27 villages ; rovenue 3105903 dams. Its Faujdari- 
is under the conditional Faujdari of Baroda, with the Than es 
Sit pur and Dahadliu— SO horse. 

Pargana Dabhoi: —50 kos south of Ahmedabad. Has an 
ancient stone fort. It forms one division of 48 villages; re¬ 
venue 10413010 dams. The Faujdari has 200 cavalry, con¬ 
ditional. 

Pargana Sinar :— 60 kos south of Ahmedabad, on the. bank 
of the Narbada ; one division of 47 villages ; revenue 11487522 
dams ; Faujdari 300 horsemen, and 8200000 dams as mam 
to the Faujdari of Baroda. The Thanudari of Miyairam has 
150 horsemen, conditional. 

IV BROACH SAKKAR. 

It consist* of tiro divisions and two port*. 

Pargana Broach: —75 kos south of Ahmedabad situated 
On a very high hillock by the bank of the Narbada. The 
Pargana with its port has two divisions. It consists of 
180 villages ; revenue 15233754 dams. It was oiten attached 
and made khalsa. Faujdari 250 cavalry, conditional. The 
port forms one division with a revenue, of 9,.>0,000dams. Tho 
Mutasaddi of tho port of Surat looks after this port. 

Pargana Ankleshvar : —On the other side of I he river Nar¬ 
bada, 82 kos south of Ahmedabad ; one division of 50 villages ; 
revenue 8624459 dams. Its Faujdari has no contingent. 

Pargana Uflesh car :—125 kos south of Ahmedabad on the 
other side of the Narbada, touching the boundary of Buklana. 
It forms one division under the local Zamindars. But, when- 
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. vcrit is given as a Jahgir to tlfe Mutasaddi of Surat, itg forces 
depend on the particular person who is Mutasaddi, and its 
revenue is exacted by force. There is no record of its villages ; 

revenue is 480000 dams. 

Parqana Or/iar : 105 kos from Ahtnodabad in the vicinity 

of 8 lirat towards tin south. It is one division of ]58 villages ; 
r< wane S3O2000 dams. Its Faujdari, with the Thanas Barsa t 
Kathodara, Velacha, and Avasar, has 130 cavalry (conditional). 
Frequent 1} it is made part of the Jahgir of the Mutasaddi of 
Surat. 


Parqana Tarkenhwar : —One hundred and five kos south of 
Ahmedabad touching Rajpipla near the Narbada. It is one 
division of il villages ; revenue 207019 dams. As it is far oil 
and mountainous tin* Nazim and Jahgirdars cannot manage 
it. and it i> t lie ref ore under a Zamindar and has no Faujdari. 

Parqana Clurmandvi : —140 kos south of Ahmedabad on the 
oilier side of the Tapti, under a Zamindar who pays only when 
forced to pay. It is included in the remuneration of the Mu¬ 
tasaddi of Surat, who sends out expeditions to get in tribute 
There is no record of its villages ; its revenue is 300000 dams- 
Parqana Janihusar : —50 kos from Ahmedabad on the other 
side of the Mahi ; one division of 56 villages ; revenue 9136285 
dams. The Faujdari has no contingent. The following Tha¬ 
nas are attached to it—Junwel, Kavi, Kareli, Kau ; Sikari 
Dalan ; Kijra ; Barsaki ; Bliilam. 

Parqana Jkhijbara : —80 kos south of Ahmedabad on the 
other side of the Mahi. It is one division of 12 villages ; two 
of which have, been flooded, the remaining ten produce a revenue 
of 3497098 dams. Its Faujdari, with the addition of the 
Thana of Lohara has 80 cavalry (conditional.) 

Parqana Galla : —112 kos south of Ahmedabad, touching 
Pargana Kamrej in the Taluka of Surat. One division of 17 
villages ; revenue 1100000 dams. Its Faujdari has no con¬ 
tingent. 
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Pargana Gulbara : —90 kos from Ahmedabad oil the north 
of the Narbada. One division of 20 villages. Ho venue 
2780000 dams. No contingent. 

Pargana Kahiuidukar :—80 kos from Ahmedabad on the 
banks of the Mahi, which falls into the sea here. One divi¬ 
sion ; revenue 250000 dams. The port is attached to Cambay. 

Pargana Maqbidahad or A mod > 50 ko„ south of Ahme¬ 
dabad. One division of 30 villages. Revenue 7595400 dams. 
Faujdari, with the Thauas of A mod and Ajhod—50 cavalry 
(conditional}. 

Pargana ilansot :—85 kos south of Ahmedabad. Ono divi¬ 
sion of 51 villages ; revenue 8588612 dams. As this Pargana 
is a conditional Jahgir, forming the remuneration of the Mu- 
tasaddiship of Surat, it has no separate contingent. 

V CHANPANER SARKAR. 

Consists of thirteen divisions. It has a fort named Pawn 
gadh on the top of a mountain nearly four kos in height. Tim 
circumference of the fort is about half a kos, it has a number 
of gates, and a moat sixty yards wide, over which a wooden 
bridge, called c Patia Pul,” is laid, which is removed during 
war time. It is a picturesque bit of land, abounding in trees, 
tanks, and running brooks. Sultan Mahmud Bagada conque¬ 
red it from Raval Fatal, and founded a city at the foot of it 
named after himself, and made it his capital. Some of the 
Sultans of Gujarat had their capital here, (vide their reigns). 
The commandant is under the Faujdari of Godhra, with 50 
cavalry (conditional). 

Pargana Haveli Chanpaner , or Halol and Kalol: —50 kos 
south east of Ahmedabad. 4 divisions of 127 villages. Re¬ 
venue 3301200 dams. The Pargana Havoli Chanpaner divi¬ 
sion has a revenue of 19910 dams. 

Pargana Derol :—One division of 1290662 dams. 

Pargana Unadra :—One division of 57002 dams. 
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P’argana JahvJra■: -(hw division of 32130 dams. Its Fauj- 
Oaii. with the Tlmnas of Kunwavdah and Kanjri, and the 
thana of Pargana Delol, with flic two Thanas of Pargana 
dal;i(Ira and Avhadra has 50 r-;»vulry (conditional,) under the 
Faujdari of (.odlna . 

Pargana I'hura* (.'ha,n panrr, or Waghodia :—47 ko.s south 
ast of Ahmedahad. 00 villag< s. Revenue 3527430 dams- 
Faujdari a sub-division of HavHi Chanpaner, with two Tha- 
nas daiod and Wakhodia. 

Pargana, Tfunnrbasna 00 kos south of Ahmedahad. One 
division. Its area and villages are not record' d. Revenue 
2405050 dams. In olden, t imex its Faujdari was 250 strong 
and separate, hut. now it is under (.’1 tan pane r the Farganas 
and Thames mentioned have 200 cavalry conditional. 

Pargana l)olaul 77 kos east of Ahmedahad. One divi¬ 
sion of 100 villager. Revenue 1343000 dams. Faujdari 200 
cavalry. The Thana of llakmdi has 80 cavalry conditional. 

Pargana Sonlhcra 55 kos from Ahmedahad. One divi¬ 
sion of S3 villages. Revenue 1313J09 dams. Formerly its 
Fauzdari was separate with 250 cavalry, hut now it is a sub¬ 
division of Baroda. 

Pargana tiarJi ; -35 kos south east of Ahmcdabad on the 
other side of the Malii. One division of 54 villages. Revenue 
3442050 dams. Faujdari 100 personal, 300 cavalry ; Thana 
Vamkaneor, 100 conditional. 

Pargana Walia : —05 kos from Ahmedahad. One division 
of 55 villages. Revenue 02.000 dams. A sub-division of the 
Faujdari of Haveli Chanpaner. 

Pargana Mohan 00 kos south east of Ahmedahad towards 
Champanor. Mohan Jammu-gam and the Curas of a Zamin- 
dar form three divisions- the villages of which are entered in 
the register because on the possession of the Zamindars. 
Revenue 58,82,797 dams. The Faujdari of the above three 
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divisions is 100 personal and 400 cavalry. Tt forms a condi¬ 
tional Inam of 30,00,(100 dams. The new Pargana ‘ Ali 7 is 
included in the province ot Kluindesh. 

VI JNANDOD SARK A11, OP 12 DIVISIONS. 

Pargana Haveli Nandod : —-75 kos from Ahmedabad towards 
the Narbada in the vicinity of Rajpipla. 

Amroli ; Badal ; Balnva ; Tilakwada ; Jammu-gam ; Marag- 
dara or Kukurmomia ; Sarek ; Ubdah ; Murmi ; and Rirwali 
Saha. tThc all cloven divisions ; 135 villages. Revenue 
71,12,870 dams. It is a sub-division of the Faujdari of Baroda. 

Pargana 1iu*rdi : —00 kos from Ahmedabad in the vicinity 
of Surat. One division of 111 villages. Revenue 51,01,4 1 >8 
dams. 

vn (50011R A SARK AH, OF 15 DIVISIONS. 

Pargana Oodhra: —45 kos east of Ahmedabad. Ojic divi¬ 
sions of 170 villages. Revenue. 70,5b,537 dates. 

Pargana Jhalod : —37 kos east of Oodhra. One division of 
34 village's. Revenue 11,35,400 dams. 

Pargana Shera : 7 kos north of Oodhra. One division ot 

24 villages. Revenue 2,10,017 dams. 

Pargana Uhamod : -S kos east of Oodhra. Dun division ot 
7 village's. Revenue 4,38,980 dams. 

Pargana Xadli : - 35 kos east of Oodhra. (he* division, 
unrecorded. Rovenue 1,71,982 dams. 

Pargana Newdah : - 23 k«>s from Oodhra. One division, 
unrecorded. Revenue 30,81,202 dams. 

Pargana Maihral : -18 kos east of Oodhra. One division, 
unrecorded. Revenue 7,55,930 dams. 

Pargana Morvah : —10 kos east of Oodhra. One division, 
unrecorded. Revenue 30,0(50 dams. 

Pargana Rohan a : —15 kos east of Oodhra. One division, 
unrecorded. Revenue 30,86,585 dams. 
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Parqana lJodah: —15 kos cast of Godhra. Ono division, 
unrecorded. Revenue 2,80,012 dams. 

Parqana Ambavao: —5 kos east of Godhara. One division, 
unrecorded. Revenue 54,002 dams. 

As seven Parganas are in the possession of the Zamindars 
details about their villages are not found in the record office. 
The Faujdari of Godhra Sarkar has the following Thanas viz . 
Jalod ; Mumamakan ; Kasha Shora ; Bhabuta (on them is the 
duty of guarding the road from Godhra to Dahod) Kathbaba- 
lin j Chaukia Chum ; and Kaliadhara ; 500 cavalry (condi¬ 
tional) with 2,000,000 as mam. 

VI11 SO RATH SARKAR, 

Oonsists of 02 divisions, including 12 ports. When the fort 
of Junagadh was conquered by Sultan Mahmud Begada a city 
named Mustai’abnd was founded at the foot of the mountain 
(vide his reign). The fort of Junagadh has been described 
in connection with the viceroyalty of Khan-i-Azam Mirza 
Aziz Kokaltash under the reign of the Emperor Akbar. This 
Sarkar extends from Kuliana. 50 kos from Ahmedabad, to 
Jagat or Rwarka on the sea shore. It is one hundred and 
fifty five kos in length. Sixty nine stone foils with towers 
and battlements still exist. The Qazi and his clerical staff 
hold their appointments under Royal sanacls. 

Parqana Havell Junaqadh :—110 kos south of Ahmedabad, 
One division including Bhoraji and Majhuri. 192 villages, 
lie venue 1.25,83,931 dams. Faujdari 1,000 cavalry 80,00,000 
sanctioned as inani—the custody of the forts of Junagadh and 
Gimar is included in this Faujdari. 

The, Mint :—Ono division—was formed formerly for the 
Mahmudi coinage, current in the land, later, on, it was aboli¬ 
shed as mentioned previously. Income 1,00,000 dams. 

Parqana Adyaia 12 kos north west- of Junagadh. Has a 
fortress the seat of a Governor. Now-a-days it has a ram¬ 
part wall round the city on tho banks of the Bahadar. One 



division of 53 villages, 41 of which are deserted ; the remaining 
12 have a revenue of 25,15,460 dams. 

Pargana Una: —60 kos south-east of Junagadh. Has two 
fortresses with fortifications. The Faujdar's fortress is four 
kos from the seashore. Another fortress called Dilvara is 
one kos from Una. The Pargana, with its port, has two divi¬ 
sions of 231 villages, 143 of which are deserted and there are 
no details in the records office. The remaining S8 villages 
yield a revenue of 63,15,262 dams. Una in Gujarat is famous 
for its swords. Tt is said that a particular well was reserved 
for tempering the swords. Tn the eourse of time this well 
dried up. Old swords are now very rare. The port of ]>iu, 
which was captured by the Europeans in the reign of Hull an 
Bahadur of Gujarat, is situated here (vide his reign). 

Pargana Amreli :—30 kos east of Junagadb. One division 
included in the district of Kathiawar belonging to the Alak 
and Khuman Khatis. 103 villages. He venue 16,72,050 dams. 

Pargana Arteja :—40 kos from Junagadh. Oik* division of 
25 villages. Revenue 4,73,000 dams, 

Pargana Bilkha :—8 kos south-east of Junagadh. lias a 
fortress. One division of 59 villages and 2 hamlets. Revenue 
1,16,000 dams. 

Pargana Bandar: —25 kos north-east of Junagadh. Has 


a fortress for the Faujdar. 
Revenue 19,49,702 dams. 

One 

division of 

97 villages. 

Pargana Banna :—25 kos 

from 

Junagadh ; 

has a town 


and a fortress. One division, deserted for many yearn past. 
Revenue 40,000 dams. 

Pargana Bhund: —20 kos from Junagadh. One division, 
with a town. Revenue 2,57,00,330 dams. 

Pargana Bantiva :—15 kos north-west of Junagadh. One 
division of 74 villages. Revenue 99,66,365 dams. 

Pargana Jamjharao :—40 kos from Junagadh. One divi¬ 
sion of 84 villages. Revenue 1,15,376 dams. 



Pargann Ba/jasra : —22 kos from Junagadh. Belonging to 
the Alak Kathis. One division of 131 villages. Revenue 
*>,25,454 dams. 

Pargana Palitanci: —50 kos east of Junagadh. Has two 
forts. Thu fortified town and citadel is at Shatranja, which 
lias a height of five kos, where a temple of the infidel Shrawak 
Banias is built. Satran ja is the name of a river. The Par¬ 
gana belongs to a Zamindar. One division. Revenue 50,000 
dan is. 

Pargana Paltamleo : —A port 30 kos south of Junagadh on 
the seashore. Two divisions of 102 villages. Revenue 4 
47,17,000 dams. Pattandeo has a very strong fort, with a 
deep moat made of dressed stones. It is said that a palm 
tree which grows inside the moat just shows its leaves above. 
The famous temple of Somnatli is here. Bilamal is one kos 
from the port. It had no rampart wall, but in the reign of 
the Emperor Muhammad Shah Ncamat Khan Lodi built one. 

Pargana Par bandar, Navibandar, Ramabao, and Jahanian :— 
35 kos west of Junagadh. Two divisions. The above four 
ports have strong fortresses on the seashore. 42 villages. 
Revenue 8,79,125 dams. 

Pargana Bilimni: —50 kos east of Junagadh, with towers 
of stone. One division of 15 villages. Revenue 18,500 dams. 
It has a separate Faujdari (according to the Royal sanad) with 
200 cavalry, conditional. 

Pargana Talaja , with a port: —70 kos south--west of Juna¬ 
gadh. Has a fort on a hill. Now the Zamindar has fortified 
the town. Two divisions of 811 villages. Revenue 28,54,415 
dams. The fortresses of Jhanjmir and Sultan pur on the sea 
shore also belong to the Zamindar. The Faujdari according 
to sanad is 100 cavalry, conditional. 

Pargana Jagat Dwarka , known also a Mustafa Nagar ;—• 
Go kos north-west of Junagadh on the seashore. The temple 
of Dwarka is in the island of Skankhoddar, whither come 
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Hindus from all parts of India. One division, unrecorded; 
in the possession of a Zamindar. Revenuo 8,40,000 dams. 
In the reign of the Emperor Aurangzeb it was under a Fauj¬ 
dar, but now a Zamindar has got possession of it. 

Pargana Jet-pur: —15 kos north of Junagadh on the river 
Dhadar. A fortified town with a fortress for the Faujdar. 
The stronghold of Village ►Sapar is separate. Two divisions 
of 70 villages. Revenue 4.03,160 earns. The Faujdari, ac¬ 
cording to the Royal sanad, is 100 cavalry, conditional. 

Pargana Chorwar, and port: —25 kos south-west of Junagadh 
half a kos from the seashore. The fortified town and the 
fortress of Kokaswara together from t wo divisions of 40 villages. 
Revenue 7,13,000 dams. Formed} 7 it had a separate Faujdari : 
now it is in the possession of a Zamindar. 

Pargana Jhao : —45 kos east of Junagadh. The town is in 
ruins and in the possession of a Zamindar, who had founded 
a stronghold at Rangula. One division of 24 villages. Reve 
nue 2,30,000 dams. 

Pargana Dharmal: —5 kos from Junagadh, near Mount 
Gimar towards the north-east. One division ; the town is 
in ruins ; 32 village's on Royatvvari tenure, and revenue 23,86,385 
dams. 

Pargana Variiagar with port: —60 kos south east of Junagadh 
on the seashore ; two divisions of 12 villages, ilevenuo 7,70,000 
dams. 

Pargana Dhatrod :—15 kos south-east of Junagadh, near 
Una. One division, unrecorded. Revenue 1,00,000 dams. 

Pargana Dhari: —25 kos south-east of Junagadh, with a 
fortress for the Faujdar. One division of 43 villages. Re¬ 
venue 50,000 dams. 

Pargana iJahak : —70 kos from Junagadh, with four fortresses. 
The town, with villages 1 tars a ran, Walad, and Dalodra, 
forms one division of 25 villages. Revenue 3,35,000 dams. 

Pargana iJaulatabad : —50 ko 3 south-east of Junagadh. One 
division. Revenue of the town 1,00,000 dams. 
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Pargana Rajkot or Masumabad : —25 kos north-east of Ju« 
oagadh, with 8 fortresses. The town is the seat of a Faujdar - 
mkI Jasdan, Anandkot, Bahadarpur, Majek, Jamanpur, San ora, 
and Sardhar or Masumabad, from one division of ten villages. 
Bovenue 6,00,000 dams. Masum Quli alias Shujaat Klian in 
the reign of the Emperor Muhammad Shah, and during his 
Eaujdari, killed the Zamindar of Junagadli after a long strug¬ 
gle. Baza Quli alias Rustam Ali Khan was wounded in the 
light. Then Mas uni built the fort of Masumabad, and ac¬ 
quired for himself from the Emperor the Faujdari and Wat an- 
dari of the Pargana. The payment of revenue was subject 
to his being the Faujdar of the Pargana. 

Pargana Rakhvan : —50 kos south-east of Junagadli, near 
Pain ana. One division of 10 villages. Revenue 1,00,000 
dams. 

Pargana Ranpur : —12 kos east of Junagadli. Raiyatwari. 
One division of 172 villages. Revenue 10,46,650dams. Fauj¬ 
dari 500 cavalry, conditional. 

Pargana Banvala : —40 kos north-east of Junagadli. As it 
belongs to the Khaehar Katins its villages are not recorded. 
Revenue 47,400 dams. 

Pargana Senhor : —70 kos south-east of Junagadli, in the 
possession of a Zamindar and near Glioga poll. The ports 
of Bharnej and Bhavnagar, newly founded by Bhausingh 
Zamindar, and a fortress on the seashore visited by ships, 
arc included. One division of 6 villages. Revenue 1,00,000 
dams. 

Pargana Barbara : —80 kos north-east of Junagadli. Has a 
fortress. One division of two villages. Revenue 50,480 dams. 

Pargana Khontdar 45 kos south-east of Junagadli. One 
division, unrecorded. l\ovenue 1,05,054 dams. 

Pargana Gondal 25 kos north of Junagadli. One division 
with 3 fortresses, viz : the town of Doha, the village of Arduna, 
and fort Pipli, 50 villages. Revenue 2,00,000 dams. 
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Pargana Kariardhar : —40 kos south-east of Junagadli \ 
under a Zamindar, who has built a stronghold. One division 
of 40 villages. Revenue 0,28,042 dams. 

Pargana Ghogabara : —80 kos south-east of Junagadli, on lho 
seashore. The port is under the Mutasaddi of Cambay, and 
the town is fortified. One division of 108 villages. Revenue 
11,80,000 dams. # 

Pargana Kodinar: —45 kos south-west 1 of Junagadli, and 
two kos from the seaside. Two divisions including the port. 
Europeans have captured the island and port of Din, which 
is 8 kos from Una and live from the mainland and which pro¬ 
perly belongs to this Pargana. One division of 138 villages. 
Revenue 52,59,527 dams. 

Pargana Kotiana : —20 kos from Junagadli, with a fortress 
in tho town and a citadel for tho Faujdar * and the forts of 
Aka, Kinbli, and Dura, on the north-east. One division, Rai- 
yatwari, of 110 villages. Revenue 8,81,821 dams. 

Pargana Lalhi: —40 kos east of Junagadli, in the province 
of Kathiawar. One division with a citadel. Revenue 1,40,000 
dams. 

Pargana Guliana 00 kos east of Junagadli, near Dhan- 
duka, with a citadel for the Faujdar on the frontier of Sorath. 
One division of 104 villages. Revenue 10,02,700 dams. 

Pargana Maudei :- 45 kos south-east of Junagadli near 
K&riadhar, with a citadel for the Faujdar. One division of 
2 5 village s. lie venue 50,000 da ms, 

Pargana Mcndarda: —2 kos south of Junagadli, with a 
fortress. Ono division of 90 villages,, Revcnuo 12,91,195 
dams. 

Pargana Mahuva :—00 kos south-east of Junagadli, near 
the sea, with a citadel and a port. Two divisions of 80 villages. 
Revenue 34,58,875 dams. 


l ? South-East. 


14 
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Pargana Mangalor 1 :—20 kos south-west of Junagadh, 2 kos 
from the seashore. Has a fortified town and a citadel for 
die Paujdar. Tho fortress of Malia and the port from two 
divisions of 227 villages. Revenue 90,07,135 dams. The 
following fortresses are si (mated in tho Pargana :— 

Mahupur ; ftabhli ; BaJagnm ; Kesuj ; belonging to a Za- 
^mi/idar, wlio is said to be a relation of Raja Mandlik of Sorath ; 
Akiya ; Bagnsra. 

Pargaivi Morvi: —70 kos nort-east of Junagadh, on tho 
banks of (he river Maebn. A fortified town with a citadel 
for the Raujdar. The fortresses of Modhur and Shah pur 
belong to a Zamindar. One division, unrecorded, of 200 vil¬ 
lages. Revenue 30,30,000 dams. 

Pargana Muhammad Nagar, or Ilalvad : —80 kos north-east 
of .Junagadh, and 50 kos from Abmedabad, in a valley. In¬ 
cluding tho fortified town it forms one division of 112 villages, 
unrecorded. Revenuo 25,08,000. In the reign of tho Empe¬ 
ror Aurang/.eb it was given (o Nazar Ali Khan as Jahgir, and 
he paid 25,000 rupees annually. Afterwards it became non- 
regulation, and the Nazims take it by way of tribute. 100 
personal e nd 300 ca valry, with the Eaujdari of Pargana Kadi. 

Pargana Malihpur : —GO kos .south east of Junagadh, on the 
m' aside, with the port of Muzaffarabad built by Sultan Muza- 
ITar Gujarati. Two divisions of 27 villages. Revenue 
2,50,000 dams. 

Pargana Ilaslichok : —40 kos south-east of Junagadh, near 
Pali!ana. One division of 14 villages. Revenue 4,01,000 
dams. 

IX, ISLAM NAGAR, OR NAWANAGAR SARKAR. 

Of 17 divisions, besides divisions of the ports, etc., which 
arc not registered. 

1 Now known as Mangrol, according to Bird Mangrol is the Monoglossum 
Imporium of Ptolemy. 
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It is said that in ancient times Jam Raval, one of iho re¬ 
lations of the Raja of Cutch, after a struggle lasting two months, 
loft Cutch, and founded the city of Nawanagar, between Cutch 
and Junagadh, gradually conquering neighbouring places. 
It was called “Little CutchIn the reign of tho Emperor 
Akbar the Jam remained in possession, as in the times of the 
Sultans of Gujarat. Rut in the reign of the Emperor Aurang-* 
fceb Nav.anagar was captured by the Imperial Government 
(as recorded elsewhere). A i the request of Maharaja Jas- 
■wantsinghji Nazim of the Province, tho Jam with his sons 
was recognised, and received nine divisions from Pargana 
Khambalia as Jahgir. Nawanagar was then named Tslamna- 
gar. An office—Diwan and Mutasaddi—for collecting taxes 
and the management of tho mint, where Mahnmdis wero 
recoined into rupees, w 7 as attached to the Crown estates, but 
gradually iho salaries of tho IVceani officials and of tho Pro¬ 
vincial Government and its Eaujdars and tho Jahgirdars wero 
paid from this sourco, and it was almost all accounted for. 
After the dcatli of the Emperor Anvangzob the Jam obtained 
possession. One concession is, however, given, viz., duties 
b vied at Ahnicdabad are accepted here without extra charge. 
Tiie Zamindar is called the Jam. 

Pargana llavcli Islamnagar, etc. :—110 kos west of Ahmcda- 
bad, with «a fort. It has a strong rampart wall, with turrets 
and six gates with guns mounted. The M'andvi Mint was 
established for tho melting of inahinudis on behalf of the Im¬ 
perial Government. Income 50,000 dams. Here are Govern¬ 
ment Mutasaddis for collecting dues. Revenue, 0,23,700 dams. 

Pargana Haveli :—One division of 253 villages. 

Pargana Amran :—One division, east of Islamnagar towards 
Ahnicdabad. 52 villages. Has a fortress for tho Faujdari 
Tho tomb of Malik Abdul Latif, better known as Shah Dawal, 
is hero. 

Pargana Pardhari: —South-east of Islamnagar. One divi¬ 
sion of 39 Thanas. 
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Paryana Kalabar; —South of Islamnagar. One division of 
70 villages, with a citadel for the Thanadar. 

Latifpur :—One division of 25 villages with a Thana. 

Paryana Dfraya : —Soutli of Islamnagar. One division of 
SO villages. The Thanas of Pargana Haveli, etc., are 6 in all. 

, The division, being newly conquered, no dotailed account 
village by village has been received in the office. For Crown 
lands and Jahgirs the total revenue has been assessed at 
52,82,452 dams. The Fauzdari of Islamnagar, including its 
Thanas, is 1,000 personal and 700 cavalry conditional. 

Paryana Khandnilla, adlh its port: Both towards the west 
of Islamnagar. Oik* division of 05 villages, with a stronghold 
for* the 'Thanadar. Revenue 20,10,t>00 dams. 

Paryana Ha-randi \\V>t of Islamnagar. One division 
48 vi 11 ages. Revonue 10,72,200 dams. 

Paryana Baniali :—West of Islamnagar. One division in¬ 
cluding the port of Jhakar. 22 villages. Revenue 6,70,600 
dams. 

Pargana Visawara / — South-east of Islamnagar. One di¬ 
vision of L9 villages. Re.venue. 4,00,000 dams. 

Paryana Dhrol: —One division of 07 villages. Revenue 
15,33,000 dams. The Jam had a share in this Pargana. 

Paryana Rnipu), also known as Badh ;—West o£ Islamnagar, 

Owe division of 53 villages. Revenue 15,85,000 dams. Has 
a Thanadar. 

Paryana Khandolia : —South of Islamnagar. One division 
of 128 villages. Revenue 23,00,000 darns. Has a fort where 
a. Thanadar is posted. 

As the above Parganas, in whole, or in some eases as to a 
share, have been bestowed on Jam Tamaji as Jahgir, and the 
revenues are therefore divided, except in tho case of the Par¬ 
ganas and forts attached to the Sarkar of Islamnagar, and 
art* not included in the accounts, there is no record in tho office, 
Add the following Parganas :— 
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Jodhpur ; 01 ; Jodia ; Balamba ; Bhakol ; Harsavarsa j 
Juba, which has a port—theso yield a revemie~of 1,97,44,254 
daius for the whole of the Sarkar which is assessed and not 
assessed. 

X. SURAT SARKAR. 

The administration of the Sarkar of Surat sometimes belongs 
to the Mutasaddi of that place, but if often forms part of the® 
administration of the Province. It lias 31 divisions—ports 
and Parganas, 

The city of Sural : —-110 kos south of Ahmedabad. Its 
boundary in tlio reign of the Sultans of Gujarat extended to 
Katalkhanpur. In the reign of the Emperor Akbar the Par- 
gatia of Nandurbar, ote., which belonged io the province of 
Kha-ndesh, was included; so the present, boundary is upto 
Mirkot in the Pargana of Tugara, and the boundary towards 
Baglan is upto Kundmar. In olden days the city had no ram- 
part wall, but this was built in the time of the Emperor Au- 
rangzeb when tlio Dec can is raided the country. In tlio reign 
of Earruksiyar, when Haidar Quli was Mutasaddi, another wall 
named Alampanah, enclosed some of the ‘ puras 5 (as mentioned 
in the description of ports etc.), was constructed. Officials 
are appointed by Royal sanad. The Port Commandant is 
appointed under tho seal of the Commander of tho artillery, 
and he has 250 cavalry, excluding his personal mansab and 
contingent. 

Description of the Fort. 

It is said that in the time of tlio Sultans of Gujarat Pander 
was the port, but in tho year 947 a.tt. a Turk named Safar 1 
Agha., who received the title of Khudawand Khan in the reign 
of Sultan Mahmud, in order to put an end to the piracy of the 
Europeans who were harrassing the inhabitants, began to 
build a strong fortress. When building it Europeans arrived 
wilh ships and guns, and began to bombard the fort to prevent 

l Perhaps mistake for Asghar Agha, Bird thinks that ho was tho 
Rumi (Turkish) Khan, who cast tlio great gam at Be.japur, named the 
Mahk-i-meidan in 1007 a.h. 
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■. being built. Their efforts proved vain, and the fort was* 
hid hod -with walls fifteen yards wide and twenty yards high, 
ho! idly built—mounted with heavy guns, and provided with 
arms and ammunition. Then iho pirates were ropulsed. 

Ojjlrers. 

f 77m MnUmuhli: -Appointed by sanad under the seal of tho 
Diwnn i-Ala, with LOO personal and 800 contingent. He has 
agents appointed to collect, dues at the port and inland. Ac¬ 
cording io pn cedent, tho following appointments aro made 
by (he Head Office, the Arti 1 lory Commander, Grand Baku hi; 
Chief Judge and Mir-hSaman and Post Master, viz. —Sadrs ; 
Qazis ; Bakhshis ; reporters ; peons ; Muhtasib (controller) ; 
superintendent of Aral) and Tragi horses, which aro imported 
in ships ; Superintendent of cattle market ; Court Daroga , 
Amin of (he Treasury and of expenditure ; Superintendents of 
Civil Court ; of Public Works ; of Magazines ; of Mint ; of Salt ; 
of Customs ; of Charitable Endowments ; of provisions ; of 
Jewellery and Fancy Markets ; of Rent Collections ; of Hos¬ 
pitals ; of the Langur Khaim* ; of Com Markets ; and for tho 
annual presents for the ITarims of Mecca and Medina. 

Division arc altogether 19. 

The city with tho Mint and Com Market eto. One division, 
He vonuo 1,50,00,000 dams. 

Pargana Chorasi :—One division of 84 villages. Revenue 
41,67,G50 dams. 

Pargana Bonder : —Ono division—the town. Revenue 2,68,000 
dams. Formerly it was a city. 

Pargana Haroli :—One division. Revenue 15,40,000 dams. 

Pargana Balsar :—One division of 52 villages. Revenue 
35,77,000 dams. 

Pargana Ckikkli ;—Ono division of 84 villages. Revenue 
13,00,000 dams. 

Pargana Mar para :—Ono division. Three kos north of the 
port of Surat. Revenue 6,70,000 dams. 
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Pargana Bardoli and Motnra :—Two divisions. 12 kos from 
Surat. Revenue 5,00,000 dams. 

Pargana Gandevi :—19 lcos from Surat. One division of 
27 villages. Revenuo 23,00,000 dams. 

Pargana Balesar :—Ono division of 23 villages. Rovenuo 
1,00,000 dams. 

Pargana Malar :—19 kos from Surat. One division of (i4 
villages. Revenue 30,94,893 dams. 

Pargana khandka :—22 kos from Surat. One dvision oi 
16 villages. Revenue 1,41,917 dams. 

Pargana Sahrat :—One deserted division of 21 villages. Re¬ 
venuo 1,60,000 dams. 

Pargana Balvdra :—39 kos from Surat. Ono division of 20 
villages. Revenue 1,98,288 dams. 

Pargana Anawal :—Ono division of 6 villages. Revenue 
50,100 dams. 

Pargana Vahmuri :—One division of 16 villages. Revenue 
75,000 dams. 

Pargana Lohari :— Ono division of 12 villages. Revenue 
1,00,000 dams. 

Pargana Bansar :—One division—the town—Revenue 

5,40,000 dams. 

Pargana Sirbhon :—One division. Revenue 12,25,000 dams. 

Pargana Kharod :—Ono division. Revenue 6.92,000 dams* 

Pargana Pargana Mosar :—One division. Has a fort Com¬ 
mandant. Its Thanadari is subordinate to the Mutasaddi 
of the port. Revenue 16,40,000 dams. 

Pargana Ma/iuwa :—One division. Revenue 1,20,620 dams 

Pargana Biyadra :—One division. Revenue 8,36,325 dams. 

Pargana Kus One division. Revenue 1,20,308 dams. 

Pargana Barjol :—One division. Revenue 53,77,371 dams. 

Pargana Talari :—One division. Revenue 4,96,000 dams. 

Pargana Kamrej :—12 kos north-east of Surat. One divi¬ 
sion. Revenue 19,35,000 dams. 

Pargana Navsari :—One division. Revenue 6,03,200 dams. 

Pargana Tahir :—One division. Revenue 30,80,278 dams. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Sarlcars Paying Tribute. 

Six Sarkars lx longing to tlio Zamindars, who, during the 
conquest of Gujarat by Akbar, remained in possession of them 
as in the times of the Sultans of Gujarat. They are ordered 
to serve the Nazims, to whom they pay tribute when it ean be 
enforced. The Girasia Rajputs, Kolis, Kathis, Jats, Jha- 
drjas, Bakhirs, Koraishis, Rathors, Ahirs, and Makwanas 
who from ancient times are lords of their fiefs, pay tribute to 
th«* Nazims. Below are given the names of such Zamindars :— 

Rajpipla, Mohan, Luna warn, Na van a gar, Baria, Bharai, 
Ranabao, Jiiaba, and Jharmandvi. 

I & TJ. 

Sarkars of Dongarpur and Bansballa. 

On Mu* frontier between Gujarat and Malwa, 120 kos east 
of Ahmedabad on the other sido of the rieer Mahi. The Za- 
mindar is called the Raval. H(* had the two Sarkars, but 
owing to family feuds the Sarkar of Dongarpur was bestowed 
on the descendants of Ramsingh, w hile Bansballa W’as given 
to Kusalsingh. The latter Sarkar. being in the vicinity of 
Malwa, the Nazim of that Province used to get a portion of 
the tribute. The two Sarkars are mountainous, and consist 
of 1,750 villages. Dongarpur is bounded by Si nor in Sagbara 
(Gujarat) on the river, and on the other side bv Salvan in 
Udepur. In the reign of the Emperor Aurangzeb Raval Ram¬ 
singh had 1,000 personal mansab with 1,000 cavalry, and he 
had Dongarpur (Revenue 1,60,00,000 dams) as Jahgir. The 
road to Malwa was opened in his time. The Emperor Far- 
rukhsiyar, in the fifth year of his reign, sent a farman to the 
effect that, being pleased with the loyalty of Maharana Ram¬ 
singh, His Majesty bestow-ed on him Udepur, Dongarpur, and 
Bansballa. 
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Formerly from the reign of Aurangzeb to the time of Shu- 
jaat Khan’s viceroyalty, when feudatory chiefs used to attend 
for service, men from Dongarpur halted at the old tank in the 
garden of Asarva (Pargana Haveli) Bansballa used to pay 
Bs. 1,00,000. 


III. S'until Sarkar. 

S3 kos east of Ahmedabad. The Zamindar ])aid Rs. 15,000. 

IV. Siroln Sarkar. 

90 kos north east of Ahmedabad. Its I oimdary touches 
the mountains of Marwar, 40 kos from Palanpur. Its villages 
adjoin Pargana Deesa. It has a fort on Mount Abu, where 
there are 12 populated villages, with running brooks and green 
fields and many trees. The whole land is, Gujarat, fertile. 
When the Emperor Akbar conquered Gujarat and appointed 
Raja Todarmall for the land settlement, the Zamindar, through 
Bahadur Khan Babi, waited on the Emperor, presenting 
Rs. 50,000 and 100 ash rails. His Majesty bestowed on him 
a robe of honour, with a jewel for the turban and an elephant. 
He was ordered to receive Sirohi as his Jahgir, on condition 
of waiting with 2,000 soldiers on the Nazims. But from the 
time of t-lie viceroyalty of Prince Darn Sliikoh (in the reign 
of the Emperor Shah Jahan), when Ghairat Khan was the 
Deputy, the Zamindar has never attended. 

V. Sarkar Sulaimannagar, known as Culch. 

100 kos north west of Ahmedabad, adjoining Tattah. On 
the road from Ahmedabad by way of Katariacliol is a salt 
desert known in Gujarati as the ‘ Runn,’ and it has been des¬ 
cribed before ; there is a Runn, too, measuring 8 kos on the 
road to Radhanpur. In the time of the Sultans of Gujarat 
the Zamindar possessed 2,080 villages, with 4,000 cavalry as 
contingent. But when the Province fell into the hands of the 
Moghuls, Sultan Muzaffar, the last king of Gujarat, took refuge 
with Bahara, then Zamindar of Cutch. Khan-i-Azam Mirza 
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•••'4 Kokaltnsh, the Nazim of the province, hotly pursued the 
: dive king, and Bahara, unable to resist the Imperial forces 
' : ;Jrd the whereabouts of the unfortunate Muzaffar, who 

Vras soon captured. (Vide Akb&r’s reign). As a reward for 
his services Bahara requested Mirza Aziz to givo him Pargana 
Morvi and exempt him from future service. The request being 
acced'd to, Bahara gradually annexed to his Jahgir the villages 
of Kcri, Sathalpur, and Ka.iikot, round about Pargana Mur- 
dawara. lie also took Pargana Ikijbar (in Tattah), which 
had been conquered by Sultan Mahmud Bcgada, thus increas¬ 
ing his old possessions. At present he is one of the wealthiest 
Zamindars of the Province, holding about 8,000 villages and 
many ports. Wlu n Prince Dara Shikoh entered Gujarat by 
way of Tnttah, and after being defeated retreated again to 
that plane (vide Aurangzeb s coronation), Aurangzcb ordered 
Qutb-ud-din Khan, son-in-law of the Paujdar of Junagadh, 
to inarch with an army and punish the Zamindar, who had 
kept some of Dara Shi holds jewels and kit. 

Tho Zamindar surrendered these things, and paid three 
lakhs of mahmudis as tribute. In return ho was given a robe 
of honour and an elephant. As Cutch is of old a foudal land 
no detailed account is found in the Imperial records. Some 
of tho Parganas and well-known ports, however, aro described. 
In tho reign of Muhammud Shall, Shujaat Khan, Naib of Moiz- 
ud-daula, received six lakhs of mahmudis as tribute. 

Bhujnagar :—Tho seat of tho Zamindar, with a strong fort 
with turrets and battlements and guns mounted on it. Now¬ 
adays another fortress, called Bliuj Bhang, near tho rampart 
wall, has been built on tho top of the hill. Bana Shahi and 
Mana Shahi swords of the best quality arc made here. 

Pargana Anjhar :—On the sea side, south of Bhuj. Two 
divisions, including tho port. Has a fortress. 

Pargana Ghuyari :—One division. 

Pargana Dharka :—One division. 
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Pargana Mandvi :—On tho sea side, south of Bhuj. Two 
divisions, including a port. Has a fortress. 

Pargana Savina :—On the sea shore. Two divisions, in¬ 
cluding a port. 

Pargana Ilariala ;—One division. 

Pargana Bara : —One division. • 

Pargana Bijhana : —50 kos from Bhuj ; one division. 

Pargana Kuvadra :—40 kos from Bhuj ; one division. 

Pargana Pandni :—One division. 

Pargana Barbari :—One division. 

Pargana Kolhari: —Ono division. Has a fort. 

Pargana Narainsar ;—One division. 

Pargana Talya :—Ono division. Has a fort. 42 kos from 
Jagat. 

Parganas Katara , Kanikot, Bandar Sa-galo :—Ono division 

each. 

Bandar Dotalodi has a fort: —One division. 

Bandar Mundra : —One division. 

Pargana Rasmeda : —Ono division. 

Pargana Kathara :—One division. 

Pargana Nagri and Sankmul Two divisions. 

Pargana Sasri —Ono division. 

Ports, Anna, Oodra , Jakki: —Ono division. 

Bandar Kankrala :—Ono division. On tho sea slioro, bet¬ 
ween Cutch and Tattali. 

Bandar Auranga :—One division, touching tho Province of 
Tattali and tho ports attached to it. 

VI. Sarkar Ramnagar . 

South of Ahmedabad, touching Surat Sarkar. When Raja 
Todarmall went there, the Zamindar, through Nahar Khan 
of Gujarat, paid his respects to the Raja at Broach, presenting 
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Rs. 12,000, four horses, and two swords, as tribute. He was 
given a robe of honour and a horse, 1,000 mansab and 500 per¬ 
sonal. Instead of a Jahgir ho was given a Zamindari and 
ordered to attend with 1,000 cavalry. The Mutasaddi of Surat 
receives the tribute from the Ramnagar Sarkar. 

Pcshkash (tribute) from the Dcsais of the Province . 

When Akbar captured Gujarat, Raja Todannall was sent 
for the assessment of the revenue of the whole Province. 
Consequently he appointed Dcsais in all the divisions, to whom 
the subjects had to pay 21 per cent as their dues. In the time 
of Khan-i-, Azam half of the dues was cancelled, and half of 
the other half, i.e. ten annas, was taken over by the Govern¬ 
ment and remitted to the treasury. The remaining ten annas 
wore paid to the Dcsais. 

Tribute from the Zamimlars , which the Nazims enforce by arms. 

When the Sultans of Gujarat began their conquests, the 
Rajputs and Kolis, who were the hereditary chiefs of tho 
country, roso against them. It was, therefore, arranged that 
a quarter of their lands, called ‘ Want a ’ in Gujarat, should 
be left with them for cultivation, so that they should defend 
tho place. Tho other portion, called Talpad, belonged to tho 
Crown. They were also asked to pay to the Crown by way 
of Salami a rate per biglia of their lands according to local 
conditions. Now tho Nazims collect this as tribute by force 
of arms. And the Zamindars, who held complete Parganas, 
woro asked to serve in war time instead of paying Salami. In 
the course of time they refused service, and in order to pay 
their tribute, when they entered any Pargana they collected 
from tho Rayats what they called 1 “khichri.” Below is 
given an account- of such fixed tributes as were collected by 
the old Nazims. 

Taraf of Sabar Kantha :—Cash 3,42,135 rupees and annas 
3=401911 Mahmudis ; a pair of oxen, and 5 horses. 


1 Rice and pulse i.e., blackmail. 
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Pargana Kadi: —Twenty six stations. Tribute of tho Za* 
mindars Rs. 44,095. Khichri from Rayats Rs. 15,001. 

Pargana Bahial: —Nino stations; Tributo 3,159 rupees, 
Khichri Rs. 5,348. 

Pargana Bijapur ; —Twenty eight stations. Tribute Rs. 40,881 
and annas 8. Khichri Rs. 10,009. • 

Pargana Pi-plod known as Dhrasam .-—Two stations. Tribute 
Rs. 725. Khichri Rs. 416. 

Pargana Ahmednagar : —Six stations. Tributo Rs. 2,229, 
Khichri Rs. 1,510. 

Pargana Prantij: —Six stations. Tribute Rs. 2,439. Khi¬ 
chri Rs. 3,881. 

Pargana Idar : —Seven stations. Tributo Rs. 31,157. Khi¬ 
chri Rs. 10,001. 

Pargana JRasulnagar or Bisalnagar : —One station. Tribute 
Rs. 13,001. Khichri Rs. 700. 

Pargana Jlialabra Two stations. Tributo Rs. 1,902. 
Khichri Rs. 1,001. 

Pargana Kherahi: —Two stations. Tribute Rs. 36,8000; 
Khichri Rs. 2,025. 

Tappa Chunwal: —Four stations. Tributo Rs. 8,110. Naz« 
rana Rs. 15,711. 

Pargana Paltan : —Nineteen stations. Tributo Rs. 19,075. 
Khichri Rs. 42,425. 

Pargana Sami : —Has no tribute. Khichri Rs. 3,581. 

Pargana Mujhpur : —No tributo. Khichri Rs. 3,501. 

Pargana T invar a : —Four stations. Tribute Rs. 522 cash j 
11,000 mahmudis, 3 horses, one pair of oxen. No Khichri. 

Pargana Parkar: —One station. Formerly tho Zamindara 
used to serve under the Nazim with 200 cavalry, and enjoyed 
a quarter of tho Pargana, afterwards the tribute was fixed 
as 15,000 mahmudis cash, and 2 horses, with no khichri. 
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Pargana Tharad :—Four stations. Tribute 3,33,411 mah¬ 
mudis. Khichri Rs. 4,000. 

Pargana M or war a :—Two stations. Tribute 8,000 mah¬ 
mudis. No khichri. 

Pargana Eadhanpur : —Ojio station. 12,000 mahmudis. 

• Pargana Salhalpur :—Five stations. Rs. 5,500, and 58,500 
mahmudis. No khichri. 

Pargana Palanpur :—Ono station. The Zamindar of the 
town is Shaha. Tribute Rs. 2,956. Tho Faujdars who took 
possession of it have to pay Rs. 17,000. No khichri. 

Pargana Sirohi: —One station. Rs. 15,000, and 100 ash- 
raiis. No khichri. 

Taraf of Valrak Kantha and Mahikanlha :—Rs. 6,00,252 and 
9,70,050 mahmudis. 

Pargana Mahmndabo'l: - Ono station. No tribute. Khi- 
ehri Rs. 1,500. 

Pargana Pellad: —Fifteen stations. Tribute Rs. 26,146. 
Khichri Rs. 20,000. 

Pargana Arhannalar : —Five stations. Tribute Rs. 3,626 j 
khichri Rs. 2,578. 

Pargana Chorasi Port Cambay: —Eight stations. Tribute 
its. 26,960 ; khichri Rs. 33,550. 

Pargana Thamna: —Three stations. Tribute Rs. 28,552; 
khichri Rs. 4,040. 

Pargana Manda : —Six stations. Tribute Rs. 13,950 ; khichri 
Rs. 6,200. 

Pargana Sarnal or Thasra : —Thirteen stations. Tribute Rs. 
21,250 ; khichri Rs. 500. 

Pargana Balasinor :—Seven stations. Tribute Rs. 1,64,000; 
khichri Rs. 2,500. 

Pargana Kapadwanj Seven stations. Tribute Rs. 2,893 5 
khichri Rs. 4,000. 
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Pargana Modrasa : —Six stations. Tribute Rs. 14,000. Khi- 
chri Rs. 166. 

Pargana Birpur : —One station. Tribute on account of Luna- 
wara Rs. 87,000. Kliichri Rs. 500. 

Pargana liarsol: —One station. Tribute Rs. 1,110; kliichri 
Rs. 500. 

Pargana Mekhrej : —One station. Tributo Rs. 1,500 j No 
kb i chri. 

Pargana Mamurabad One station. Tribute Rs. 400; 
kliichri Rs. 166. 

Pargana Haidarabad : —One station. No tributo ; kliichri 
Rs. 200. 

Pargana Shahjahanpur or Kesra: —No tribute; kliichri 
Rs. 200. 

Pargana Dongarpur : —Tributo Rs. 1,35,000. 

Mahi Kaniha. 

Pargana Baroda: —Twelve stations. Tributo Rs. 1,91,385 
mahmudis ; khichri 67,004 mahmudis. 

Pargana Chorasi Champaner or Waghodia :—Four stations; 
tributo 12,900 mahmudis ; khichri 7,000 mahmudis. 

Pargana Savli: —Eight stations ; tributo 4,199J mahmudis ; 
10,000 mahmudis. 

Pargana Ilaveli Chanpaner or Ilalol Kalol Two stations } 
16,552 mahmudis ; khichri 8,000 mahmudis. 

Pargana Godhra : —Three stations ; tributo on account of 
Sunth Sarkar 37,500 mahmudis ; Zamindars, two stations, 
tributo 17,500 mahmudis ; khichri Rs. 6,000. 

Pargana Dohad : —No tributo ; khichri Rs. 200. 

Pargana Jhalod: —One station ; tributo, fixed when Prince 
Muhammad Azam Shah came, Rs. 16,000. 

Pargana Dabhoi : —One station; tribute from Rampur 
Zamindars, 15,000 Mahmudis ; khichri Rs. 10,000. 
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Pargana Bahadur pur: —No tribute ; kkichri 2,500 mahmudis. 

Pargana Sanhheda :—Seven stations ; 84,200 mahmudis j 
2,500 mahmudis. 

Pargana Molian; —One station; tribute 52,000 mahmudis. 

Pargana All :—One station ; during the reign of the Emperor 
Aurangzeb and viceroyalty of Bahadur Khan the tribute was 
1,00,000 mahmudis, with no khichri. 

Pargana Tilalacara :—Six stations ; 25,400 mahmudis ; no 
khichri. 

Pargana tiinor :—Thrco stations ; 64,000 mahmudis ; 10,000 
mahmudis. 

Pargana Nandod :—In the reign of the Sultans of Gujarat 
the Zamindar of Bajpipla as feudatory chief had one-fourth 
in tho Pargana of Nandod with 16 Parganas near Nandurbar | 
but when the Emperor Akbar conquered the Province, tho 
Zamindar met Raja Todar Mai and explained his position. 
He was therefore given one-fourth as before with the Parganas 
near Nandurbar, on condition of his serving with 1,000 horse. 
Desais, Qazis, and Reporters, were appointed by Government. 
But ho killed tho Desai, and the Nazim invaded his territory, 
and ho had to pay 11s. 1,00,000 as tribute. In the reign of 
Muhammad Shah, Rustam Ali raided Rajpipla and took Rs, 
2,50,000 from the Zamindar, In former times 4,000 mahmudis 
wore levied as khichri. 

Pargana Makbulabad : —Two stations ; 63,000 mahmudis j 
2,000 mahmudis. 

Pargana Broach ;—One ; 17,000 mahmudis ; khickri during 
the Governorship of Muhammad Amin Khan, Rs. 16,000. 

Pargana Jambusar; —Four; 27,000 mahmudis ; 22,000 mah¬ 
mudis. 

Pargana Vehejpara; —One; 2 000 mahmudis; 500 mah¬ 
mudis. 

Pargana Talisar; —One ; for Jharmandvi Zamindar Rs .2,200* 
No khichri. 
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Pargana Khandkabara .-—One ; Rs. 2,500; No khichri. 

Pargana Ramnagar: —One ; during the governorship of 
Azam Khan tribute Rs. 9,000. No kliichri. 

Taraf Shahpur etc. : —Tribute and kliichri Rs. 3,53,186 and 
11,43,481 mahmudis ; 14 horses ; rice 200 maunds ; 2 guns ; 
cheetahs ; 60 camels. « 

Pargana Viramgam .-—Eight stations ; 37,331 j khichri in 
Desai villages Rs. 7,500. 

Pargana Ranpur : —Four ; Rs. 37,928 ; Rs. 421. 

Pargana Wadhwan .-—Four ; Rs. 17,851 ; Rs. 9,548. 

Pargana Dholka .-—Two ; Rs. 40,000 ; No. khichri. 

Pargana Dhanduka : —Seven ; Rs. 48.631 ; No khichri. 

Pargana Amuna : —Two ; 6,700 mahmudis ; 3 horses ; khichri 
2,500 mahmudis. 

Pargana Haveli Junagadh : —Three ; 4,610 mahmudis j khi- 
chri 28,000 mahmudis. 

Pargana Jhada :—One ; Rs. 562-8-0 ; No khichri. 

Pargana Bagasra : —Ten ; 17,G80 mahmudis ; No khichri. 

Pargana Banswer : —Fifteen; 17,881 mahmudis tribute. 

Pargana Manglor —Eight ; 17,004 mahmudis ; khichri 12,000 
mahmudis. 

Pargana Bhamrao :—One ; 281 mahmudis ; No khichri. 

Pargana Kariadhar : —Two ; 61,500 mahmudis ; No khichri. 

Pargana Jclpur : —One ; 3,300 mahmudis ; 4,100 mahmudis. 

Pargana Mandvi :—One ; 400 mahmudis ; No Khichri, 

Pargana Sultanjmr Devli :—One ; 3,500 mahmudis j 2,500 
mahmudis. 

Sorath Sarkar : —Pargana Arthaja :—4 ; 4,175 mahmudis. 

Pargana Ghoga: —Two ; 12,000 mahmudis ; No khichri, 

Pargana Porbandar Navi bandar i —One ; 2,500 mahmudis; 
No khichri. 


10 
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Pargana Rampur :—Twolve ; 47,570 mahmudis ; No khichri. 

Pargana Koliana: —One ; No tribute ; khichri 3,500 mah¬ 
mudis. 

Pargana Gondal :—Two ; R 3 . 1,031-8-0 cash ; one horse ; 
4,000 mahmudis ; No khichri. 

' Pargana Dhak :—One ; 4,000 mahmudis ; No khichri. 

Pargana Medri :—-Throe ; 25,751 mahmudis ; kliichri 7,000 
mahmudis. 

Pargana Rajkot :—Six ; Rs. 7,258 ; Rs. 1,953. 

Pargana Una : —One ; 5,100 mahmudis ; No khichri. 

Pargana Mahuva :—One ; 2,000 mahmudis ; No khichri. 
Pargana Talaja : —One ; 1,900 mahmudis ; No khichri. 

Pargana Bhilka .‘—Two ; Rs. 1,500 ; No khichri. 

Pargana Dhari: —One ; Rs. 1,000 and 500 mahmudis ; No 
khichri. 

Pargana Kodinar Ono ; Rs. 1,000 ; khichri Rs. 2,725 and 
14,926 mahmudis. 

Pargana Pattan Dev : —Two ; 8,778 mahmudis ; levy for 
guests and khichri, 20,800 mahmudis. 

Pargana Hastani Chaok :—One ; 1,600 mahmudis ; No khi- 
chri. 

Pargana Bantwa :—Ono ; No tribute ; khichri 5,000 mahmudis. 
Pargana Kotiana :—Four ; 9,500 mahmudis ; 2,000 mahmudis. 
Pargana Arnreli :—Two ; 2,467 mahmudis ; No khichri. 
Pargana Jagat, or Dvoarka :—Two ; tribute 4 guns. 

Islamnagar Sarkar ; — Sixteen; The Jam is the Zamindar . 

Islamnagar :—Tribute Rs. CO,000, 10 horses, 200 maunds 
rice ; four cheetas and two lyscos. 

Pargana Amran 35c.:— Fifteen ; Rs. 93,750 and 86,350 
mahmudis ;no kliichri. 
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Fixed Annual Tribute of the Desais . 


Parganas. 

Piplod or Dhara Asra 

Prantij 

Bahyal 

Balasinor 

Patlan &c. Tharad, Tirwara, 
Radhanpur, Sami, Munjh- 
pur ; Kheralu 

Palanpur and Doosa 
Birpur 

Bijapur . 

Thamna 
Thurbasna • • 

Jhalawar 

Bisrai 

Badnagar 

Baroda, Sinor, Sankheda, 
and Bahadurpur .. 

Jambusar 

Jkalabara * • ., , • 

Chorasi Cambay 
Haidarabad 
Dhanduka .. 

Rupsingh &c. Zamindars of 
Bhalej, pay 


Desais. Zamindars , 

Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 
193 2 0 151 6 0 

526 9 0 1,654 0 0 

2,167 5 0 ..... 

515 10 0 35 12 0 

6,486 5 0 6,505 8 0 

4,023 3 6 (combined for Do- 
sai and Zamindar). 
764 12 0 4,677 12 0 

4,023 3 6 (Combined for De- 
sai and Za¬ 
mindar). 

299 8 0 

239 8 0 

3,073 15 0 4,275 0 0 

and 12,160 mahmudis, 

461 9 0 Sirdari 9 4 0 

679 12 0 124 15 0 

5.410 0 0 1,550 0 0 

1,502 12 0 

317 14 0 344 13 0 

3,157 0 0 

25 0 0 

1.410 2 0 650 13 0 


131 1 0 
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Nadiad .. . * 

Halol, Haveli Chanpaner, 
and Derol 

Dabhoi 

Vejbara 

Sa\di 

Godhra 

Sirnal or Tliasra .. 

Chorasi Chanpaner 

T)i!ol 

Golbara 

Mahmudabad 

Munda . • .. Rs. 10,002 

Modasa Dosai „ 1,300 
Maqbulabad Desai ,, 1,986 

From the Kolis of Atarsum- 
ba 

From the Zamindar of Ra- 
sand Gboras of Pargana 
Munda 

From the Zamindar of Bansa 

From the Zamindar of Ban- 
driya ; 

From ilio Zamindar of Po- 
thapur. 

The Zamindar of Varsoda 
Harsur Desai Rs. 

Shahjahanpur „ 

Kadi Desai ,, 5,160 


1,948 6 0 

154 12 0 
1,272 9 0 
71 8 0 

1,035 8 o 
826 11 0 
1,208 13 0 
511 2 0 

197 13 0 
178 8 () 

403 12 0 
5 0 

2 0 Zamindar Rs. 2,661 0 0 

0 0 Muhmudis. 

Rs 42 11 0 

Rs. 491 4 0 
„ 1,525 0 0 

877 6 0 

„ 877 6 0 

„ 1,525 0 0 

125 2 0 Sardari Rs. 88 0 0 
46 0 0 

1 0 Zamindar Rsj 3,858 14 0 





CHAPTER VII. 

Sea Ports. 

There are 27 ports and 45 baras in tho province of Ahmeda- 
bad. A port is a place where big ships anchor, while a * bara* 
is meant for small boats, called ‘ hodis * in Gujarat. • 

Southern ports: —Port of Cambay ; Bara of Bad gam Bandar 
in Cambay, and Port Khandra under tho Mutasaddi of Cam- 
bay. Baras Tikare and Kavi in Pargana Maqbulabad. Bara 
Lohar of Dhajara in Pargana Jam busar. Port of Broach imdor 
tho Mutasaddi of Surat who looks after the following also:—- 
Port Soliab ; Baras Jalab, Paraliul, Balsar, Navsari, Haloni, 
Ghandevi, Cliikli, Sirbhawan, and Hira. 

Mambao (Bombay), belonging to tho English. 

Port Bassein now-a-day3 is held by tho men of Balajirao. 

The Port of little Daman belongs to tho Europeans. Tho 
ports captured by the hat wearers in the time o£ the Sultans of 
Gujarat belonged to the province of Gujarat. 

The ports of Sorath in the south-western and north-western 
directions : —Bara Shah pur ; Bara Thakria in Pargana Viram- 
gam; Baras Bharyad, Manji, Bkangadh, Dolera (in Dhan- 
duka), Partej—an old port now called Bhavnagar of Bhav- 
singh Zamindar of Sihor belonging to Ghoga—Bara Ghoga 
under the Mutasaddi of Cambay, where ships anchor ; Bara 
Undi, or Banderkot, belonging to the Kolis in Pargana Ghoga 
Bara Sultanpur, which at high tide becomes an island, belong¬ 
ing to the Kolis of Pargana Talaja. Baras Jhanjsu, Jhanj- 
mir, Kotra Walang, and Ghadwala, in Pargana Talaja. Bara 
Qutbpur, which like ( l ) Sultanpur is encompassed by tidal 

l See Tribes and Castes of Bombay, Vol. II, p. 248. “ Probably 

many of the pirates of the gulf (of Cambay) were Kolis. They gave 
much trouble to the English, who in 1734 and 1771 sent expeditions 
against them, and on tho second occasion captured their stronghold* 
, of sultanpur and Tula j a.” 
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waves, belongs to the Kolis and Rajputs of Pargana Mahuva, 
Bara Muzaffarabad, where Sultan Muzaffar of Gujarat built 
a fortress. Bara Kodinar in Pattan, Bara Chohar belonging 
to Kodinar, Port Pargana Dongar, Bara Ahmadpur. Por- 
Kliokla in Una opposite the island of Diu. Baras Raj pur, 
and Kot belonging to Una. Ports Nagesari and Malikpur- 
utfa. Bara and Port of Bilaval or Bilaval Pattan ; Port Hira 
founded by Chanda of Pattan Dev belonging to Bilaval Pat¬ 
tan. Bara Chorwar, Port Manglor, Baras Udhupur and Piph 
in Pargana Manglor ; Porbandar ; Baras Navi and Kusa or 
Okania ; Baras Bliora, Bliar, and Tajpur, under Porbandar; 
Baras Dubari, Bhavda, and Dwarka, on the river Gomti ; Ba¬ 
ras Badrala and Armada, in the island of Sliankhodhar ; Kusia 
throe kos from Dwarka ; Raj pur, Hapir, Kohij, Hara, Mant- 
darda, in Pargana Jagat or Dwarka ; Raval in tho South of 
Islamnagar. Port Mirjani, Bara Pajpur, Port Salaya, in Par¬ 
gana Kliambalia ; Bara Nagna, and Port Bandi of Alamgirpur, 
north of Islamnagar • Port Jahangir, Port Bhidana, Bara 
Nakand, on the rivor Nagmati, Bara Waliparkar, where pearls 
are found ; Bara Jodiya, all belonging to the Sarkar of Islam¬ 
nagar. Port An jar, Mandvi, Mundra, Khubaria, Port Duma, 
Bara Nareansar ; Port Uranga, belonging to the Sarkar of 
Cutch. Tho next ports are Karachi and Kalikot, belonging 
to the Province of Tattali. 

Island belonging to the Province . 

Piram Bisram :—It was a place with a Governor in former 
timos. Length and breadth 9 kos. Between Ghoga and Su¬ 
rat ports, and visible from Ghoga for a short distance. 

In tho reign of the Emperor Muhammad Shah Mulla Muh- 
hammad Ali, a morcliant, built towors and battlements for a 
fortress, and sent pooplo to live there ; but, owing to the num¬ 
bers of snakes, tlio place did not flourish. Now tho people of 
Ghoga take their cattle there to graze. It has swoet water. 

Sullanpur :—In talaja near Ghoga ; at high tido it is sur¬ 
rounded by the sea and becomes a peninsula, having one way 
out only. It has sweet water, and is the abode of Koli pirates* 
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Qutbpur :—In Pargana Makuva. I 3 surrounded at high 
tide like Sultan pur, and is the abode of Koli pirates who rob 
at sea. 

Island of Din : —In Pargana Una. Area 3 kos. Has sweet 
water, and is full of fruit and flowers. Malik Ayaz, slave of 
Sultan Mahmud Begada, dug up the way of half a kos cojl- 
nocting it with the main land, and the sea surrounded it, and it 
commanded the ports of the surrounding parts. Ho then 
constructed a tower in the middle of the sea, called * Sankalkot/ 
and drew chains of iron fixed to the shore so as to block tho 
passage of European ships. Tho tower still oxists. The or¬ 
chards and gardens in tho island were made by him, and 
a stone bridge was constructed towards the north at the con¬ 
fluence of the two branches of tho sea running on tho two sides 
of the island; this has now been destroyed. It was here that 
the Sultan Bahadur was treacherously killed by a force of Eu¬ 
ropeans, who still hold the island (vide Mirat-i-Sikandari). 
They have now very cunningly built their own fort, after demo¬ 
lishing that of Malik Ayaz. 

The island of Shankhoddhar :—In Pargana Jagat or Dwarka, 
which was captured in the time of Aurangzeb and named Mus- 
tafanagar ; area twelve kos. It has sweet water and abounds 
in fruit trees and other treos and fields. It is one of the 
great temples of the Hindus. Tho tomb of Haji Kirmani, 
a saint, is here, and is reached after a journey of three kos in 
a boat. The island is named after its shape resembling a 
Shankh (conch shell), but Brahmanic lore attributes it to an old 
demon named Sliunkhasur, whose abode it was. In tho reign 
of the late Emperor Aurangzeb Sardar Khan tho Farujdar of 
Junagadh often waged violent war with tho infidels, and left 
Islamio traces on the temple. 

The island of SanJcoiretha :—In Pargana Mahuva. It has 
swo^t v r ater. During tho Faujdari of Sardar Khan about 
2,000 men wore posted here to make navigation safe ; but now 
it belongs to the Kolis 
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■ island of Sayalpeth .--Near Mahuva ; it has sweet water. 

The island of Danda Rajput :Between the ports of the 
Doccan and Surat belonging to Yaqut Khan the Abyssinian. 
Expenses and establishments are paid by the port of Surat. 

Rivers. 

# There are many rivers in this land, which rise in the hills 
..nd flow in the winter. I will now describe some of them:— 

Sarasivati :—The Brahmans consider it a most important 
river, equal to the Ganges. I have described it in connection 
with tho Tirths. It rises from Allahabas, ( 2 ) and after flowing 
tor some distance disappears in tho ground ; then suddenly 
re-appears further on. In this land it appears from Mount 
Abu in Sirohi, and passing by tho side of the town of Sidhpur 
in Pattan Sarkar disappears near the city of Pattan. Then 
shows itself again in Pargana Kodinar in Sorath Sarkar, and 
then divides into several branches, each with a separate name 
(vide Tirths). 

Narbada Well-known. Also called the Rewa. One of 
the great rivers of tho land. It rises from tho root of a Banyan 
tree in the vicinity of Kramand in the mountains of Jharkhand 
and crossing Malwa into Gujarat falls into the sea. It never 
dries up, and in Gujarat cannot be crossed without boats, 
except at one or two places in the summer, and even then the 
water roaches a man’s chest or neck ; such is the place named 
Baba Piyara, where guards were posted by the Nazim to 
block the passage of enemy troops. Its water is very sweet 
Light, and cool. It is one of the Hindu Tirths as described 
above. 

Tho Tapi, or Tapti, rises in the mountains of the Deccan 
and passing by Burhanpur falls into the ocean near the Port 
of Surat. 

1 Hovdanda. 

2 Allahabas the other name for Allahabad used in the time of Akbar. 
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The Kim: —Rises from the mountains of the Deccan be¬ 
tween the Tapti and Narbada, and falls into the sea near 
Olpad near the Port of Surat. In the summer it often dries up. 

Jambuva and Dhadar: —Rise in tlio hills near Dabkoi and 
pass by the Baroda plain. 

Baslchand 1 : —This stream rises from Pavagadh and, join¬ 
ing the abovo two rivers, passes Jambesar and Maqbulabad 
and the three fall into the Mahi and thus reach the soa. And 
the Jambuva dries up in summer ; the others only get smaller. 

Under 2 ;—Rising from the hills of Mandva and Jhabva, 
near Karoali—Chandod—A Hindu Tirth—it joins the Narbada. 
There are many other streams and rivers which fall into the 
ocean to tho south of Surat. I have not thought them worth 
being mentioned. 

Mahendari: —Called also tho Mahi, which rising from Mount 
Mahendar in tho vicinity of Pc;tlad and tho Province of Malwa 
falls into the soa at tho port of Cambay. 

Sabar: —Rising in the mountains south-east of Ajmere, 
and flowing from the tank of Sabar, joins tho Hatmati near 
Sankhpur (Pargana Bijapur), and is called Sabarmati near 
tho city of Ahmedabad. Joining other streams it reaches 
Cambay, and there falls into the sea. 

Vatrak : —Rising in the mountains north - east of Idar and 
passing Kaira, it joins tho Sabarmati at Benth. Its wator is 
very sweet, especially at Mahmudabad. 

Meshwa: —Rising on tho tableland of Palanpur and Ma- 
kori and passing the town of Harsur it joins tho river Vatrak 
near Kaira in Pargana Arharmatar. 

Shiri: —Rising in the hill of Dhamod in Pargana Bii pur, 
it joins the Vatrak near Kaira. 

Majham : —From the mountains on the south east; passing 
near Modasa it joins the Vatrak below the fort of Mamurabad. 


1 Vishvamitri. 


2 Or or Orsang. J 
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Mohar and Bar ansi: —These streams join each other at 
Kapadvanj, and fall into the river Siri at Sarkatej in Pargana 
Monda. After passing Kaira the combined rivers are known 
as the Vatrak, and join the Sabarmati and thus flow into the 
sea. 

Shetranja :—It rises in tho mountains of Sorath, and cross* 
mg Palitana and Talaja falls into the ocean. 

Hirna : —Rising in the vicinity of Somnath, it is said to be 
a branch of the Saraswati which reappears here. It has five 
branches, which have been described in connection with the 
Tirths. 

Machhu: —This river rises in the western hills of Sorath, 
and passing Morvi joins the ocean on tho east of the peninsula. 

Bhadar: —This, too, rises in tho western hills of Sorath, 
and passing Jotpur falls into the ocean towards the east by 
way of Dhanduka. 

Nagmati and Rangmati .-—These rise in the hills of Navana- 
gar and Outch, and flowing parallel pass near Navanagar and 
there fall into tho ocean. Turbans and coloured cloth, dipped 
into their water when dyed, become fast and unaffected by 
perspiration and sunlight. 

SonreJcha : —Rises in Mount Girnar and flows in Junagadh 
in the rainy season. Gold is deposited in its bed, but there 
is not enough to make its working profitable. 

Banas: —Rises in the hills of Sirohi, and passing Danti- 
wara near Palanpur falls into the ocean on the south, in the 
direction of Cutch. 

There aro many other brooks and streamlets in Sorath that 
flow in the rainy season but dry up in summer. Some of those 
last till winter in pools here and there. 

Noli: —Near Godhra, flowing Only in tho rainy season. 
In the village of Toyamakan there are hot streams. It is a 
placo of Tirth, and people collect water from it in earthen pots. 
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Khari .'—Flows in the rainy season for four kos. Water 
sometimes lasts till winter. 

On the Names of the Districts. 

In the kingdom of Gujarat most areas are specially named, 
and wonderful stories are told about the origin of theso names. 

Dandai: —Pargana Kadi and its neighbourhood. 1 

Kherar : —Pargana Baliial and its neighbourhood. 

Parathnagari : — i.c., Dholka. Tanbanagari, i.c., Cambay. 

Jhalawar: —Pargana Viramgam. It had 1,800 villages. 
Wonderful stories are old of it. It is the abode of the Jhala 
Rajputs. 

Parjyas : —Pargana Munjhpur and some of tho neighbour* 
hood of Pattan. 

Kankrej: — Near Pattan in the vicinity of Palanpur. 

Waghad : —Radhanpur and its neighbourhood. 

Dhdnddr : —Pargana Palanpur, Decsa, and Santiwara. 

Raja Ilarchand's Nagari: —The town of Harsol and tho 
neighbourhood of Ahmednagar. 

Adayam : —Modasa and Idar. 

Malvdda: —Pargana Kapadvanj, Balasinor, and some of 
the villages of Thamna. 

Parlcar Des : —On the other side of the Bunn of Cutch as 
far as the sea shore. 

Nira : —Jytmara. 

Saurdshtra: —Included in the Sarkars of Sorath, Islarn- 
nagar, and Cutch. It has several districts. Saurashtra is 
now called Sorath. 

Okhakher ;—The neighbourhood of Jagat or Dwarka. 

Prabhas kher: —Pattan, Soninath and its neighbourhood. 
Cutch and Bhujnagar and the neighbourhood are called 
Hallar ; Navanagar and its vicinity, Kathiawar, Kolwad, Ba- 
briawad, Panjal, are in Saurashtra. 
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Wagad: —A land called Salkuka. Area 14 kos adjacent to 
a jungle extending 30 kos, abounding in self grown-fruit trees 
and inhabited by Kolis. 

Nalkantha :—Between Dhilka and Dhanduka. 

Charotar :—Pargana Nadiad, Mahuda in the vicinity of 
Pet lad, and somo of the villages of Tkamna. 

Mahandra Dcs :—On the other side of the river Mahi ; con¬ 
sisting of somo vil lages. 

Parkher :—Pargana Baroda. 

Kanam :—Pargana Jambusar and Maqbulabad. 

Parkhokar :—Broach and dependencies. 

Palwara : —Rajpipla, AJimohan, Godhra and its neighbour 
hood. 

The climato of Palwara is very unhealthy and this has bccomo 
proverbial in Gujarat. 

Mountains. 

On the boundaries of this land there is a range consisting 
of mountains big and small. 

On tne east lie Mount Pawa, Lunawara, Sunth, Banswada 
and Dongarpur extending to the mountains of Udepur. 

North-cast :—Prom Idar, Danta and Sirohi which joins the 
hills on tho Ajmer frontier and Derti-touehing Mount Abu. 

North-west :—The Cutch hills extending to tho seashore. 

West :—In the Sorath Sarkar nearly the whole of its land 
near the seashore is hilly. 

South :—Prom ilio port of Surat extending to Nandurbar 
and Baglan in tho provinco of the Deccan. 

South-east :—Tho mountains of llajpipla (Nandod Sarkar), 
which extond to the mountain range of Ali Muhammad and 
Jhalora, crossing the Khanapur pass. There are four high 
mountains—places of Hindu worship, belonging to the Brah¬ 
mans. Strange stories are told about them. 
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Ardachal :— In Sarkar Sirohi, a high mountain range, broad 
and long, with many streams flowing, reservoirs of swoet water, 
fruits, flowers, mangoes, gardens. It has 12 villages with a 
strong fortress called Abu Khind. It is said that the source 
of the river Saraswati is from underneath a mango tree. Num¬ 
berless Champa trees grow here, and buffaloes are fed on its 
flowers. Fragrant oil is also prepared. And there are many 
places and temples of the Meshris and Shravaks (as mentioned 
above). 

Vindhyachal :—In Nandod Sarkar, better known as the Rej- 
pipla mountain, on which a fort for the Zamindar is built. It 
extends to the hills of Jabua and Ali Mohan, and then crossing 
the Khanapur pass touches the boundary of Bengal. The 
travellers and Sanyasis of Surat aro said to visit it. Wild 
elephants live in the valley near Ali Mohan. During the reign 
of the Emperors Jahangir and Shahjahan many of these ani¬ 
mals were caught (vide their reigns). In the time of Aurang- 
zeb the Zamindars bocame independent and closed tho pass, 
putting stop to elephant hunting. Running brooks, tanks of 
ivator, and fruit trees, are found here, and there is a temple 
dedicated to Mahadov. 

Tam :—In Champaner Sarkar, throe kos in height. It 
has fountains, reservoirs, and the stream called Vikhand. 
Some myrabolam trees used to grow there. Stone buildings 
and a strong fort with twelve gates were built by the old Ze¬ 
mindars. A cave with a mouth about sixty yards in width, 
lies near the eighth gate, and is crossed by a plank calk'd Patia- 
Pul, by which men go up to the battlements. During war 
lime it is drawn up and the passage blocked. The temple 
of Bhavani is on the peak of the mountain, over which is tho 
shrine of a saint named Sudan Shah. 1 


1 Bombay Gazetteer (Kaira and Panch Mahals) page 191, Hindus 
eay that Sadan was a Hindu, given out to be a Musulman to save the 
temple. 
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1 Oirmr: —In Sorath, near Junagadh, seven kos in height. 
In the time of Rao Khengar, the Zamindar of Sorath, a fort 
on the mountain, at a height of five kos, was built, and it re¬ 
mained for a long time the scat of the Zamindars. Some of 
the walls and turrets, which had cost a large amount to build, 
still exist. The ascent from the base to the peak is most hard : 

With Fancy's foot we climb its side , 

And Fancy hath Us summit eyed . 

Thero is a way round of thirty five kos long abounding in 
different kinds of trees, mango groves, all sorts of flowers and 
grasses, running brooks, wells, tanks, and ponds. They say 
‘ Gular 2 * (a kind of fruit) about a quarter seer in weight 
grows there. Beasts of prey and wild animals—deer, moun¬ 
tain ox, and nilgai—and reptiles are found there. Thero are 
many bottomless caves (called ‘ Kho * in Gujarati), in some 
of which Yogis and Sanyasis live solitary lives, feeding on 
fruits and herbs which are often offered to their visitors. The 
Gimar is considered by Meshris and Shravaks as a most sacred 
mountain with one of the greatest temples of these two sects. 
Devotees flock there from distant lands, especially on the 
Chaturdashi or Shivratri, when the sun enters the sign of Cap- 
ricora. 

Jamil: —A mountain joined to the Gimar—nay a spur of 
it—connected with Jamil Shah, a Muslim saint who lived there 
as a recluse. Tho Hindus, however, connect it with Mahadev. 
Both communities make pilgrimage to it. The rivulet Son- 
rekha rises between the Gimar and Jamil. 

1 Soo Bombay Gazetteer (Kathiawar Volume) a small book has lately 
been published in Gujarati at Barodu by Mr. J. P. Joshipura under tho 
name of ‘ Girnarnu Gaurav * with a dotailed description of the hill and 
its tomples and tanks and tho famous points in its neighbourhood. The 
groat mass of Girnar frowns over Junagadh and is a land murk for many 
miles in Kathiawar. 

2 Gujerati 1 Gular,’ Marathi i Umbar ’ ficus glomerata. 
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Usam :—A mountain in Sorath Sarkar, 10 kos from Juna- 
gadh. It had fortress, a tank, and some buildings for the 
Zainindars. 

Gopha :—A mountain in Sorath near Jagat or Dwarka. It 
is said that figures of Krishna's horses are carved on its rocks. 
Gopis, who after the death of their Lord were conducted to 
Mathura by Arjun, were robbed by a gang of Kolis in the 
neighbourhood of the hill. 

Barda :—A long winding mountain range in Sorath Sarkar. 

Saddchal, called Shatranja :—In Palitana (Sarkar Sorath) 
named after the river Shatranja, three kos in height, and ten 
kos in circumference, with fountains, reservoirs of sweet water 
and the temples of Shravaks on its heights. 

Idar :—By the town of Idar (Ahmedabad Sarkar), three 
kos in height, extending as far as the mountains of Lklepur 
and Sirohi. It has fountains, wells, reservoirs of sweet water, 
trees and mango gardens. There is a fortress with seven 
gates, built at the height of a kos and a half by the old Zamin- 
dars, and there are old and new buildings for them to use. 

Wonders of Gujarat. 

Gujarat is an extensive country. Owing to its distance 
many of its wonders and marvels have not been heard of by 
others. I have, however, described some of them in the in¬ 
troduction and previous chapters on temples and tirthas. 
Other miscellaneous examples are given below :— 

Wind Mill :—It is said that in former times there was a 
wind mill higher than the mausoleum of Shah Bhikhan in the 
City. When the wind blew its wings began to move. Now 
its lower stone remains intact on a mound. The date of ita 
construction is not known. 

There are some select wells on the Kankarya tank in the 
city. Cotton clothes, embroidery, and satin, if washed therein, 
increase in lustre and colour. 
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There is a pond called Kantoria near Bara Nainpur where 
‘Salu’ 1 clothes are washed and their colour improved. As 
the pond is dry in summer water is drawn from an adjacent 
well and poured into its bed, which being mixed with the mud 
of the bottom produces the same effect. 

There was a mosque in Chanasma (near Pattan) which had 
twelve windows in its western wall, through each of which 
people could easily see the new moon. Upto the time of the 
Emperor Aurangzeb a camel-rider used to be despatched to 
Ahmedabad to tell men there about the new moon. The wall 
is now falling down and some of the windows arc broken. 

Iron is found in Pargana Chhakkar (Surat Sarltar). Pearls 
are found in Walibandar in Taluka Navanagar. Some of 
them are worth Its. 500. Navanagar pearls are famous, and 
t hey are sold in the city of Ahmedabad ; being smuggled there 
through fear of the Zamindars. 

In the neighbourhood of Pargana Badnagar gun-powder is 
prepared from the nitre there found. 

Crystal is found in Kapadvanj, and is made into decanters 2 
and bracelets for women, but its colour is green and it cannot 
be whitened. “ Baba Chore 3 ” stone is quarried from the 
Majham river. The cornelian cutters of Cambay make cor¬ 
nelian vessels and knife handles. 

Iron mines were worked in former times near the town of 
Kapadvanj. Heaps of refuse are still to be seen there. There 
are also some silver mines which the smelters secretly utilised 
for themselves. This fact being discovered they fled for their 
lives, and their secret was lost. 

1 A cotton upper garment worn by women (Belsaro). 

2 Qawarir (plural of qarurat) flasks, decanters. 

3 Baba Ghori. A kind of stone resembling agate. 
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In the town of Dabhoi there is a stone ring called ‘Mama 
Dukri * * hung up a touch stone for truth and falsehood. Those 
who are innocent can pass through it even if they be corpu* 
lent, but woe to the culprit—he is caught and can only be ex¬ 
tracted if they open the ring. This is a mystery. Nothing 
Is known as to the date and who ‘ Mama Dukri was/ . 

It is said that in ancient times in Nagra one and a half kos 
from Port Cambay there was a big city with walls of copper 
called Tamba Nagari. Some say that while digging a wall a 
brick of copper was found, testifying to the truth of this legend. 
But “ the teller is responsible for the truth of it.” 
It is said too that, in the days of old, Kaira was a big city peo¬ 
pled by the spinners of the sacred thread (now called Kheda- 
wal Brahmans), and it had a Raja who committed a sin for 
which the city was engulfed. Men point out the river Va- 
trak flowing through the midst of the city. Bricks of its 
ruined buildings are dug out as a testimony to tho divine pu¬ 
nishment. Each brick is half a span thick, and one and a half 
spans in breadth, and one cubit in length ; all being of equal 
size, weighing nearly twenty Shahjahani seers. So mo walls 
and rooms too are still found intact. The writer has himself 
seen the signs of buildings in the old river bed, which appear 
as a mound, and traces of the ruined buildings arc found a 
spear’s length below the earth. Diggers have found brazen 
vessels arranged in order in a niche, which, through the pas¬ 
sing of time, turn to ashes at the touch of a hand. And some- 

I See Baroda Gazetteer Vol. II page GOG. It is said (by Forbes) that 
a certain Seyid Ballah—a stranger passing through Dabhoi with hia 
mother Mama Dukri on the way to Mecca—bathed in the sacred lake. 
Thereupon the Brahmans had his hands cut off and from this mutilation 
ho died. Mama Dukri is said in revenge to have stirred up tho sovereign 
of her country to attack and destroy Dabhoi. During tho seigo she died 
and was buried near tho Hira Gatoway, whore her tomb still remains. 
The story is probably a fabrication. But tho tomb oxists ; and by ita 
aide is an upright slab with a wellwom holo through it. Through this 
hole tho innocent can pass ; but not tho guilty. 


IG 
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times during the rainy season silver coins with the image of 
an ass are found—said to have been struck in the name of 
1 Raja Gadhcsingh, about whom strange stories are told. 

Now-a-days Muhammad Khan Babi has built from the old 
debris a fortress and some houses ; and excavation still shows 
innumerable bricks. 

In the fields of Naroda or Nahrwala in Pargana Haveli, 
three kos from the city of Pattan, old iron pieces called * man- 
dur ’ are found which arc used by Indian physicians as a cure 
for certain diseases. These pieces of iron are taken far and 
wide for use. 

[q the mountains of Sorath, where no people are, there is 
a tree growing, which is such that any living being passing 
by it, or any bird siting on it, is killed straightway. It is said 
that an army was once sent to collect tribute from Sorath. 
A soldier going out to obey a call of nature broke off a twig 
for a tooth-stick; no sooner had he applied it to his teeth than 
they all became loose and fell out. In the neighbourhood 
of the town of Una (Sarkar Sorath) there is a well named Sari, 
the water of which adds to the temper and sharpness 
of swords. 

It is said that once a certain person placing a sword so treated 
in his lap leaned down to drink water from his hands. The 
sword being slightly pressed cut through its scabbard, passed 
through the man’s stomach, and killed him on the spot. So 
the well was filled up with earth, which is now used instead 
of water to temper swords. The swords of Una are famous 
in the land. 

In the mountains of Rajpipla many herbs and drugs are 
found, especially a drug from the tree called Ragatroda, whose 
wood when pounded like sandalwood is a cure for many 

diseases. 


1 Sir Donkey. 
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Mount Gimar is covered with innumerable fruit tress and ex* 
tensive greenery. It is said that some of its herbs are used 
:n alchemy, and many Yogis and Sanyasis from long distances 
go in search of them. Many streams run, and, hard by, is 
Mount Jamil Shah where gold is found. In the rainy season, 
when the stream called Sonrekha flows from this hill, its sand, 
yields gold (as mentioned above). 

It is said that a party of men was once wandering about 
on the Mount Gimar when one of them plucked a flower and 
smelt it. Straightway he turned into a serpent, and avoiding 
■the company of his fellows crept into a cave and disappeared. 
Thercforo persons visiting this mountain daro not touch or 
pluck any flower or herb which is not known to them, for fear 
cf being thus transformed. 

It is said that if ten persons go for worship to the temple 
of Kali Bhavani, which is on the highest peak of the Gimar 
and the ascent to which is most difficult, one member of the 
party disappears mysteriously. 

In the ocean off Junagadh a kind of fish is found, which is 
exposed for a while to the sun melts like ice. In olden times 
a certain Darvish wandering on Mount Girnar saw a fountain 
from which ho began to fill his Tumdi or Darvish ? s gourd. 

“ Do it not ” said a mysterious voice to him ; but he paid no 
attention to it. Twice, thrice, the voice warned him, but to 
no purpose. At last, when he rose up after filling his gourd, 
he heard the voice saying, “ Begone ; not thine but Raeka’s.”! 

The Darvish descended and went to the town, and unwill¬ 
ingly stopped at the shop of one Raeka, a grocer, to whom he 
entrusted his gourd and went out to answer a call of nature. 
And it so happened that a drop of water from the hanging 
gourd oozed out, transmutting into gold the grocer’s iron 
weight which was lying under it. The wondering Raeka un¬ 
derstood the process, and quickly taking the golden weight 
and the gourd placed them in a safe comer, and then set fire 
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to his shop. Soon the Darvish returned and asked for his 
gourd. The wily grocer, who was lamenting and crying out 
for help, exclaimed “ Cursed be thy gourd which brought the 
ruin on my shop. See how the flames are consuming every 
thing. Woe is me 5 1 am undone.” 

Tho Darvish, who was unaware of the mystic action of the 
water, went back to the mountain, hoping again to fetch water 
from the fountain ) but to his surprise he saw no trace of it. 
Like tho fountain of life it was hidden from his sight 1 It is 
said that Raeka built from that wealth tho famous templo 
of tho Shravaks. He loft descendants, who are still found 
in this land, living as common men. 



APPENDIX /. 


Akbar was the, first to divide the Empire into Subas , 
forming twelve such Subas in 982 A. H. 

There were twenty-two Subas, or Provinces, in the Indian 
Empire in the time of Shah Jahan and later—including such 4 
distant places as Kandahar, Kabul, Kashmir, Balkh, and 
Badakhshan, where the Moghal Emperor’s authority must 
have been extremely shadowy. 

Each Suba was governed by a Subadar, or Governor, ap¬ 
pointed from Delhi; if the Subadar was not actually stationed 
in the Province, a Naib Subadar or Deputy Governor was sent. 
The Subadar had a Diwan, who was de facto Chief Revenue 
and Administrative Authority. The Suba was divided into 
Sarkars, or Districts, each with a Fauzdar Gard, who was a 
Police official responsible for order. The Sarkar was further 
divided into Parganas, each under a Faujdar. Certain area-* 
had their own special arrangements \ thus the port of Surat 
was governed by a Muttasaddi, who was independent of the 
Nazim 1 and directly under the Subadar. In judicial matters 


1 The Nazim, who is often referred to in the Mirat, was a Governor 
or high official whose special duty it was to look after the Military and 
Police of tho Suba, and generally to preserve ordor. In the later days 
of the Mughal Empire ho was usually confined to these duties. (Bayloy, 
p. 22, note). 

Bird (p. 108), on tho authority of Gladwin’s Ain-i-Akbari and other 
works, gives the total revenues of the Province of Gujarat at various 
times as follows:— 

Under Akbar—Sixty eight lakhs of rupees. 

,, Jehangir—One and quarter crores. 

„ Aurangzeb—One and a half crores. 

„ Muhammad Shall—Nearly one and a quarter crores. 

Our author say a that the total revenues in the time of the last 
independent Sultan (Muzaffar III) amounted to five crores and eighty 
four lakhs of rupoes. In those days there were twenty-five Sarkars in the 
Province, many of which had been conquered from the neighbouring 
Provinces. 
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the authorities were the Sadrs, Qazis, Muhtasibs, and others 
appointed by the Dcwan with the approval of the Sadr-us- 
sudur or Head of the Judicial Department at Delhi. 

Officials were usually “ mansabdars.” A “mansab” im¬ 
plied a grant of land from the income of which the mansabdar 
had to maintain himself and to provide a certain number 
V>f mounted men. This force was either personal to the indi¬ 
vidual or conditional on his holding a 

certain appointment. Naturally enough the horsemen *were 
not always forthcoming, and an office was constituted for the 
special purpose of branding the horses, inspecting the arms, 
and registering (with a personal description) the troopers; 
Tins was called the 4 Dagh ’ (branding) Department. In cer- 
tain cases duties were entrusted to persons who were not man- 
sabdars, but were paid cash salaries by the Department of 
c Tan 5 or c Tankhwnh ’ (salary). 4 Mansabs ranked up to 
five or ten thousand, and a few of still higher rank were reserved 
for princes of the Royal Family. 

Besides the territories under direct administration there 
were many outlying parts which still remained under their 
own Zamindars or local chiefs. These arc now the various 
Political Agencies of British Gujarat, especially in the Mahi 
and Rewa Kanthas and Kathiawar. These Zamindars paid 
tribute (lA^j), which was often not forthcoming until 
the Nazim collected it in a Mulkgiri expedition. For revenue 
and fiscal purposes the limit was a * mahal ’ or division. A 
* malial ’ might be a whole Pargana, or a part of a Pargana, 
a port, or city, might form one or more mahals ; other sources 
of revenuo (such as Customs) were also divided into mahals. 



APPENDIX //. 


Those who have studied the ancient science of astrology 
will understand and appreciate the horoscope of Ahmedabad ; 
if in doubt they can refer to one of the numerous works on tho 
subject—such as those of Leo or Sephariel, or the modest 
little handbook of Zadkiel. But the science has fallen upon 
evil days, and there are too many now who reject it; and too 
many who, being attracted by mere modem ideas and beliefs, or 
ever occupied in their business or the affairs of everyday life, 
lack the knowledge which is needed. For them wo have 
prepared this note with the kind assistance of Mr. T>. N. Apte 
of Baroda. 

Now the Zodiac is divided into twelve houses, and each 
house must at any time be occupied by one of the twelve signs 
of the Zodiac. And each of the wandering stars, or planets, 
must be in one or other of these bouses. There were seven 
such wanderers, including the Sun and Moon; the outer 
planets, Uranus and Neptune, had not been discovered when 
Ahmedabad was founded. Certain positions of the planets 
w r ith reference to the signs of the Zodiac are favourable, or 
the reverse ; a matter which will be more carefully considered 
later on. If, now, a certain event, such as the birth of a human 
being, has occurred at a particular hour on a particular 
day, it is easy to find where each sign was and each planet j 
tho horoscope is a map of the heavens for a particular time, 
and it foretells the courso of that human being’s life. If w r o 
have to fix a time and a day for the doing of a particular 
thing—founding a city, or starting on a journey, or marrying 
a wife—we must experiment till we hit upon an hour and a 
day, when the signs and the; planets are in their most favour¬ 
able positions ; when v r e have decided this—the process of 
' election ’—we fix our time and day. Thus w r as the hour 
chosen for the foundation of Ahmedabad. The horoscope 
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Jiown in the text; one that promised a great career 
for the capital of Sultan Ahmad. 

There are certain signs which are considered to be the houses 
proper to each planet. If we write the signs beginning 
with Aquarius and ending with Capri cornus the middle signs 
are Cancer and Leo. These are the houses of the Moon 
anfl the Sun respectively. Then write the five other planets 
on each side in order—Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. 
Their hom-rs are tho signs which correspond; thus Mercury 
has Virgo and Gemini, Venus Libra and Taurus, and so on. 
Thus the Sun and the Moon have each only one house, the 
other planets two. A planet in his own house has special in¬ 
fluence. Moreover certain signs are those of Exaltation and 
Fall for the planets. Tbe Sun is in Exaltation in Aries ; the 
Moon in Taurus ; Mercury in Virgo ; Venus in Pisces ; Mars 
in Capricornus ; Jupter in Cancer; Saturn in Libra. Any 
planet in the sign which is six places from its sign of Exalta¬ 
tion is in Fall—the Sun in Libra, the Moon in Scorpio, and 
so on. A planet in Exaltation has the greatest possible in¬ 
fluence ; in Fall its influence is the weakest. 

Besides the planets there are two moving points which are 
shown in the horoscope—Ras and Daneb. These are the 
points whero the Moon crosses the ecliptic. They have no 
effect, oxcept with reference t-o the Sun and the Moon. When 
one of theso bodies is in the same sign it is eclipdcs or occulted. 

‘ Rks ’ is tho Arabic for head, and ‘Daneb’ for tail—the head 
and tail of the Dragon. They correspond to the Sanskrit 
names ' Ralm ’ and *Ketu’, which in Hindu mythology are 
dragons which devour the Sun and Moon and thereby cause 
eclipses. 

Let us now consider tho Ahmed a bad Horoscope of the 
founding of the City of Ahmcdabad. Shalivahan Shake 1314* 
Vaisliakh Shuddha 5, Thursday, 15 Ghadis and 35 Pate, Sam- 
v.t 1449. 



North Nadir. 
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East 

Ascendant. 



West. 

Descendant. 


(i) Cancer was the sign rising on the ascendant, at the 
time of the horoscope, and the Moon, its lady, was 
in her own sign, and therefore strong. The as¬ 
cendant, or the first house in every horoscope- 
indicates the personality of the native of the horos¬ 
cope —-that is to say, the person or thing for which 
the horoscope is cast—his temperament, mentality, 
characteristics, and physique. In the case of a 
citv, therefore, it would indicate the predominant 
characteristics, stability, and fortune. Cancer is 
a cardinal sign; “it stands, therefore for energy, 
activity, change, ardour, enthusiasm—self cons¬ 
ciousness realised in a life of action. In the outer 
world, this type shows the ‘practical man or the 
man of action, in any rank of life from the labourer 
to the statesman. This sign gives opportunities and 
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denotes ambition, love of fame and recognition, 
and pioneering spirit and a tenacity of purpose.** 
All these qualities will be accentuated by the Moon 
the Moon lady of the sign being 4 in her own house/ 

<«) The second house is the house of ‘ wealth/ and 
denotes the monetary and financial conditions. 
It is ruled by Leo, whose Lord, the Sun, is elevated 
in the tenth house, or meridian, and exalted in the 
sign Aries, which is extremely fortunate. It, there* 
fore, shows an extremely prosperous financial con¬ 
dition ; in fact, since the Lord is in the tenth house, 
or the house of fame and recognition, this city 
should be noted for its momentary status. 

{v) The fifth house is that of education, speculation, 
plans of entertainment, and the children. It is 
occupied by Jupiter, who is the most benefice planet 
in the astrological pantheory . It, therefore, deno¬ 
tes great fortune, success and prosperity. In these 
points this city should be a great educational cen¬ 
tre and a seat of learning. It particularly favours 
speculation, which would thus be encouraged; 
It is also favourable for places and objects of en¬ 
tertainments, like theatres, singing houses, Natak* 
shallas etc. Lastly, it denotes children or offspring, 
which in the case of a city shows great increase 
in population. 

(vi) The sixth house indicates the enemies ) and the 
astrological rule is that an evil planet in it is good 
for the native. Since it is evil for the point indica¬ 
ted by it, it shows that there would be powerful 
and great enemies to the native, but they would 
be overcome by the qualities of ‘ responsibility, 
accuracy, precision, and a power to consider and 
reason on all things with caution and solicitude * 
which are Saturnine qualities. 
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(vn) The seventh house in individual horoscopes indi¬ 
cates partners, conjugal or occupational, and 
therefore, in mundane astrology, indicates allies. 
This house contains Mars, the War Lord, in Ca- 
pricomus, his sign of Exaltation. This shows that 
this city or kingdom, would have powerful 
military allies, from whom it would always receive 
assistance ; though, as often happens in the case 
of puissant partners, they may become undesirably 
powerful) and this sometimes leads to disputes,’ 
A benefice planet, like Jupiter or Venus, is prefer¬ 
able, as it would show kind, generous, and noble 
partners i 

(ix) The ninth house is the house of fame, spread in 
distant lands and shores. The sign Pisces occu¬ 
pies this house, with the planet Mercury in it. 
Mercury pre-eminently indicates tho quick witted 
trader. He is the “ winged messenger of tho Gods 
and in practical life, therefore, denotes tho 
mediator, tho negotiator, tho agent, in short a 
person who mostly deals with others. In the case 
of a city or kingdom, therefore, its fame and renown 
in foreign lands would be in this connection of 
trade business. 

(#) The tenth house is tho most important house in tho 
horoscope, being in the mid heaven at the time 
of the event for which tho horoscope is cast. It 
is the house of honour, reputation, occupation, and 
politics, and represents public standing or worldly 
position. It is also tho apex of the horoscope, or 
that portion of which is thrust out most prominent¬ 
ly into the busy life of the world (Leo. H. J. page 
1107). This is possessed by the Sun, the most im¬ 
portant orb in the solar system and astrologically 
the soul of the planetary system. Besides he is 
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exalted in Aries, the first sign of the Zodiac. He, 
therefore, situated in the tenth house, “denotes 
honour and success, a good heredity, and shows 
possession of authority and responsibility. It parti¬ 
cularly favours Governmental positions.” (Leo H. 
J, YV. Page 211), The city should, therefore, re¬ 
present the most important centre of the times. 

{xi) The eleventh house shows the friends and well wi- 
Su rs of tho native, as well as the realisation of his 
hopes and aspirations. This house contains Venus, 
in her own sign Taurus and therefore strong, which 
shows that there would be “ much gain and help 
through friends, whose desire w T ould be to forward 
tho interest of the native and who will help him 
by thoughts of kindness and good will as well as 
action.” “ A planet in the eleventh house, whe¬ 
ther good or bad, has some significance in connec¬ 
tion with the class of persons the native will be 
likely to meet as friends, and Venus in it shows 
them to be musicians, artists, and actors, and peo¬ 
ple with pleasant and generous tempers.*' 

(xii) The twelfth and last house is indicative of loss 
through secret enmity. This house is an evil hou¬ 
se, along with the sixth house which shows open 
enemies and tho eight showing death, and if bad 
planets occupy it, they show special evil. This 
horoscopo is so set that the eight and the twelfth 
houses contain no evil planets, and the sixth con¬ 
tains Saturn which creates many enemies, though 
he also destroys them. The twelfth being free is 
good. 

Coming, now, to a few general remarks concerning this 
horoscope ; it has five planets out of nine rising, i.e. from the 
first house to the seventh, clockwise, which is the rising part 
of the Zodiac at the time of birth. The majority of the planets 
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being above the horizon always indicates that the native will 
be to the forefront of the world and always in the lime-light. 
Secondly, four planets are in dignities i.e, either in their own 
houses or in Exaltation—thus the Sun in Aries is in Exalta¬ 
tion 5 Mars in Capricomus also in Exaltation ; Venus in Tauras 
and the Moon in Cancer are in their own houses. Planets 
thus dignified, besides denoting good to the houses which they 
occupy, always raise the native’s position in life and elevate 
him to eminence. The third important point is that three 
out of the four angular houses (viz. the 1st, the 7th, and the 
10th) contain planets including the * lights ’ i.e . the Sun and 
the Moon. Angles occupied also show a busy and famous 
career. 

It is not uninteresting to note that the imaginary horoscope 
of Shri Ramchandra is in many points similar to the one under 
discussion. The ascendant is Cancer, with the Moon in it; 
the Sun in Aries in the tenth house ; Mars in Capricomus in 
the seventh ; Mercury in the eleventh j and Venus in the ninth 
as follows :— 

Shri Ramchandra's Horoscope. 
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So also is Shivaji’s horoscope, which is recorded below:— 


10 th April 1627. Noon . 



The delineations of this horoscope for the fifth and tenth 
houses are exactly similar to the Ahmodabad horoscope Ins 
tead of Rahu (the Dragon's head) in the Ahmedabad one we 
havo Saturn—both evil planets, supposed to be good in the 
third house and denoting heroism and bravery. As regards 
the first house, its Lady the Moon is in her own house in the 
Ahmedabad horoscope, and in Taurus i.e . in Exaltation in 
Shivaji’s horoscope—both positions of dignity. The planets 
Mercury and Venus, respectively, in the ninth and eleventh 
houses in the Ahmedabad horoscope exchange places in Shi¬ 
vaji’s horoscope. Both the planets are benefice, and occupy 
benefice houses. The points of differences are that Mars in the 
Ahmedabad horoscope in the seventh house is in an angle and 
in Exaltation and hence very strong. In Shivaji’s horoscope 
on the other hand, he is in the eighth house—the house of 
death. An evil planet in this house shortens life and brings 
about death, by maladies peculiarly his own. 'Mars denotes 
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heat, fever, incarnation, and, being placed in Aquarius (ruling 
the part of the legs below the knees) in Shivaji’s horoscope, he 
brought death by malady in that part. Venus, in Shivaji’s 
horoscopo in Pisces, is exalted, and so denotes greater reli¬ 
giousness, philanthropy, and magnanimity, than in the Ahme- 
dabad horoscope. With these exceptions the horoscopes 
seem to be very similar. 
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